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THE DISSOLUTION OF 
THE MONASTERIES 


To bo entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difficult — it is impossible. Even wliat is passing 
in our presence wo see but through a glass darkl}-. 
The mind as well as the eye odds sometliing of its own, 
before an image, even of the clearest object, can bo 
painted upon it 

And in historical inquiries, the most instructed 
thinkers have but a limited advantage over the most 
illiterate. Tliose who know the most, approach least 
to agreement. The most careful investigations are 
diverging roads — the further men travel upon them, 
the greater the interval by which they are divided. 
In the eyes of David Hume the history of tlie Saxon 
Princes is 'the scuffling of kites and crows’. Father 
Neivman would mortify the conceit of a degenerate 
England by pointing to the sixty saints and the hun- 
dred confessors who were trained in her royal palaces' 
for the Calendar of the Blessed. How vast a chasm 
yawns between these two conceptions of the same era ! 

, 'Through what common term can the student pass from 
one into the otlier ? 

Or, to take an instance yet. more noticeable. The 
history of England scarcely interests Mr Macaulay 
. before the Kevolution of the seventeenth century. 
To Lord John Russell, tlie Reformation was tiie first . 
outcome from centuries of folly and ferocity ; aiid . 
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Mr Halkm’s more temperate lango^e 
concealinc, a simUar concision. 
all studied wliat they describe. Mr Carlyle . 

tlie same subject \vitb PO'^er 'it least equM to tte^^ 
and to him the greatness of English cbaracte 
waning with the dawn of Enghshliterature , the race ^ 
of heroes was already faihng. The era of action 
yielding before the era of speech. , . 

All these views may seem to ourselves cxaggem > 
we may have settled into some moderate cia me^«j or 
have carved out our oivu ground on an original pattern , 
hut if we are wise, the differences in other ®.l'' .tL 
ments w ill teach us to he diffident. The more distinctly 
we have made history hear witness in fayoM oi on 
particular opinions, the more we have multiphecl ti 
chances against the truth of our own theory. 

Again, supposing that we have made _a truce ' 
'opinions’, properly so caUed ; supposing wo have 
satisfied ourselves that it is idle to quarrel upon pomts , 
on which good men differ, and that it is better to attenu '■ 
rather to what wo certainly know ; supposing that, 
either from superior wisdom, or from the conceit of. 
superior ivisdom, we have resolved tliat wo will IwK 
for human perfection neither exclusively in the Old 
World nor exclusively in the New — neither among 
Catholics nor Protestants, among tVlugs or^ Tories, 
heathens or Christians — ^that we have laid aside acci- 
dental differences, and determined to recognize onlyi 
moral distinctions, to love moral worth, and to hate 
moral evil, wherever wo find tliem ; — even supposing 
all this, we have not much improved our position — we 
cannot leap from our shadow. 

Eras, like individuals, differ from one another in the 
species of virtue which they encourage. In one age, 
wq find the virtues of the warrior ; in the next, of QiC 
saint. 'Tlic ascetic and the soldier in their turn dis* 
appear ; an industrial era succeeds, bringing with h 
the virtues of common sense, of grace, and refinement 
I “ 'Tj"® energy and command, ther 
is the virtue of humility and patient suffering. A 
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these are different, and all arc, or may bo, of equal 
moral value ; yet, from the constitution of our minds, 
wo are so framed that we cannot equally appreciate 
all ; wu sympathize instinctively with the person who 
mort represents our own ideal — witli the period when 
the graces wliich most harmonize witli our own tempers 
have been especially cultivated. Furtiier, if we leave 
out of sight tlieso refinements, and content ourselves 
with the most popular conceptions of morality, there 
is this immeasurable difficulty — so great, yet so little 
considered, — that goodness is positive as weU as nega- 
tive, and consists in tiic active accomplishment of 
certain things whicli u-e arc bound to do, as well as 
in the abstaining from things which wc arc bomid not 
to do. And hero the warp .and woof vary in shade 
.and pattern. Many a man, with the help of circum- 
stances, may pick his way clear through life, having 
never violated one prohibitive commandment, and yet 
at last be fit only for tlio place of the unprofitable 
servant — ho may not have committed either sin or 
crime, yet never have felt tlie pulsation of a single 
unselfish emotion. Anotlicr, meiinwliilo, shall have 
been hurried by an impulsi\'c nature into fault after 
fault — shall have been reckless, improvident, perhaps 
profligate, yet bo fitter after all for tlie kingdom of 
heaven than tlio Pharisee — fitter, because against the 
catalogue of faults there could perhaps bo sot a fairer 
list of acts of comparative generosity and self-forget- 
fulness — fitter, because to those who love much, much 
is forgiven. Fielding had no occasion to make Blifil, 
behind his decent co.at, a traitor and a hypocrite. It 
would have been enougli to have coloured liira in and 
out alike in the steady hues of selfishness, afraid of 
offending the upper powers as he was afraid of offending 
Allworthy — not from any love for what was good, but 
solely because it would be imprudent — because the 
pleasure to ho gained was not worth the risk of conse- 
quences. Such a Blifil would have answered the 
novelist’s ptirpose — for he would have remained a worse 
man in the estimation of some of us than Tom Jones. 
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So tho truth is ; but unfortunutely 
accurate knowledge is stimulated by ^o^vn 

are able to feel it. Persons who live o m 

circle, and, still more, wbo have b^d Ui 

another age, receive what is called justice, 
and justice is supposed to consirt 
censure for each special act of misconduct, iM 
merit unrecognized Tlioro are many reasons for ms 
harsh method of judging. IVe must decide w 
by wliat we know, and it is easier to know faults _t 
to know \ irtues. Faults are specific, 
easily appreciated, easily remembered. 
there is, or may be, hypocrisy in virt^; 
pretends to vice who is not vicious. Tlio bad mn^ 
which can bo proved of a man wo know to be geuui . 

He was a spcndtlirift, he w as an adulterer, ho gamble , j 
he e^uii floated. These are blots positive, , 

true, and when they stand alone, tinge the wiioio 
character **' 

This aiso is to be observed in historical criticism- f 
All men feel a necessity of being on some terms 'Vitii 
their conscience, at tlieir omi expense or at another ^ 

If they cannot part with their faults, they nill atlca^^ 
call them by their right name when they meet with such 
hiults elseivhere ; and thus, when they find account or 
deeds of violence or sensuality, of tyranny^ of injustice 
of man to man, of great and extensive suffering, or any ^ 
of those other misfortunes which the selfishness of men 
has at various times occasioned, they will vituperate the 
doers of such tlungs, and the age w'hich has permitted 
^em to bo done, with the full emphasis of virtuous 
m^gnation, while all the time they are themselvcS 
doing things which will bo described, ivith no le^ 
justice, in tbo same colours, by an eoually virtuous 
posterity. i 

Historians are fond of recording the supposed- 
^ncrm^ of the poor in the days of serfdom and viUan- , 
A strikes of the last ten years, - 

fortilft sufferers, contain pictures no less 

tragedy. At o speak of fiimines and plagued 
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umlor tiie Tudors and Stuarts ; but the Irish famine, 
and the Irish plaprue of 1047, tiio last page of such 
Imrrors whicli lias yet been turned over, is tlic most 
horrible of ail. Xi'o can conceive a description of 
England during the year rriiich lias just dosed over us 
(105C), true in all its details, containing no one state- 
ment which can be challenged, no single exaggeration 
which can be proved ; and this description, if given 
without the correcting traits, shall make ages to come 
marvel why the Cities of the Plain were destroyed, and 
England was allowed to survive. Tlio frauds of trusted 
men, high in power and high in supposed religion ; the 
wholesale poisonings ; the robberies ; the adulteration 
of food — nay, of almost everything exposed for sale — 
the cruel u&ige of women — children murdered for the 
burial fees — life and property insecure in open day in 
the open streets — splendour such as the world never 
saw before upon eartli, with vice and squalor crouching 
under its walls — let all this bo written down by an 
enemy, or let it be ascertained hereafter by the investi- 
gation of a posterity which desires to judge us as wo 
generally have judged our forefathers, and few years 
will shon- darker in the English annals than the year 
which has so lately closed beliind us. Vet we know, in 
the honesty of our hearts, how unjust such a picture 
would be. Our future advocate, if we are so happy as 
to find one, may not be able to disprove a single article 
in the indictment ; and yet we know that, as tlie world 
goes, he will be right if he marks the year with a white 
stroke — as one in which, on the whole, the moral harvest 
was better than an average. 

Once more : our knowledge of any man is alwaj'S 
inadequate — even of the unit which each of us calls 
himself; and the first condition under which wo can 
know a man at all is, that ho be in essentials something 
like ourselves ; that our own experience he an inter- 
preter which shall open the secrets of his experience ; 
and it often happens, even among our contemporaries, 
that we are altogether baffled. Tlie Englishman and 
tlio Italian may- understand each otlier’s speech, hut 
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the langeafro of each other’s ideas has s^iUtohO learnt 
Our long failures in Ireland have nscu fro 
incongruity of character which has Winded to Le t 
from the Saxon. And again, in tl>o same connhTi to 
Catholic will bo a mptcry to the Ft^tcslant, and ^ 
Protestant to the Catholic. Ilieir ’"tcl fls have hem 
shaped in opposite moulds ; they arc like 'tiste 
Mhich cannot be played in concert In .c„ 

but in a far higher degree, wo are diiaded from tno, 
generations which have preceded us in this plan . 
trv to comprehend a Pericles or a Caesar an i B 
rises before us u hich n c seem to recognize as belo p B , 
to our common humanity. Tlicro is tliis feature w ii 
IS familiar to us — and this — and this. M o are fi ^ 
hope •, the lineaments, one by one, pass mto ®_lcarn - i 
when suddcnlv the figure becomes enveloped um cl 
— some perplexity crosses our analysis, 
utterly, the phantom which tv c have evoked dies away _ 
before our ejos, scornfully mocking our incapacity to^ 
master it ' , ’ 

The English antecedent to the Reformation are- 
nearer to ns than Greeks or Romans ; and yot there is 
a large interval between the baron who fought at BarMt ^ 
field, and Ins polished descendant in a modem 
The scale of appreciation and the rule of judgment ^ 
the habits, the hopes, the fears, the emotions — ^havo 
utterly clianged. ^ ’ 

In perusing modem histories, the present writer has 
been struck dumb with w onder at the facility ivitli 
which men will fill in chasms in tlieir information with ^ 
conjecture ; will guess at the motives which Lavd i 
prompted actions ; wiR pass their censures, as if all 
secrets of the past lay out on an open scroll before tliemi - 
tie IS obliged to say for himself that, wherever ho has 
cen fiwtanate enough to discover authentic explann- 
1 historical difficulties, it is rare indeed 

of noS « any conjecture, either of his own or 
mottviw®! Tvritcr, confirmed. Tlie true 

modem invariably been of a kind which no' 

mouom experience could have suggested. 


^Ylucll in tliis nor m on> i nunciotci in 

And in foct neither ,t eon he ^^felv 

.. ''A«-/s.a«“ ;s!V«r ctos » 


le ot men which « nn" dissoivcu, 

:' moral hy irhich they jloman 

ae Act ^“eirit seems ^'"Pfa^jInAish, writers wl'h 
’atholic, and ?“^fto''an unfavourahlc o^liavc 

iro not honnni««^^ f ^^^eir ^”'^""^00^ if 
iltra-ProtestanU^^ e“&ution, wo arc 

iMCcd of ^hto > e-acRorated. T*’.'*, and rapacity j 
vfero cnorroonsly j,et of visitors are 

s-s-x| 

laavc been arrived ^ ,g hopelc^ ^ ^^aal 

we attempt a j,ewever, to time, if it 

It seems ncce-^ y ^eaony from t ^. 

state of the Unks of tlm old tn j ^ 

Gisr*fe-s ’t'i»So.r.«on 0. »>• 

among the nnp 
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possible charge of nnfaime^ 
instances, wo di^laim simply oU dcsiro 
wish to do anything beyond relating cc T)crTcrso 

stories. Ut it remain, to those who nw 
enough to insist upon it, an open quesbon ■ 

monasteries were more corrupt under Hen^ 
than they had been four hundred . for . 

dissolution would have been equally “ ■ 

no reasonable person would desire tliat of 

should have been maintained for tlie only _7; 

singing masses, when the efficacy_ of _ masses - 

longer believed. Our present desire is meriuy 7 

to satisfy ourselves whetber the Goverament, i . ^ 

charging a duty wliich could not bo dispt^ed j 
condescended to falsehood in seeking a ^bdicatmn . 
themselves which they did not require wno 7 
they had cause really to believe the majority 
monastic bodies to be ns they affirmed— wbewer, ti _ 

is to say, there really were such cases cither of flagran 
immorality, neglect of discipline, or careless waste ana, 
prodigality, as to justify me ^neral censure 'wmen-' 
was pronounced against the system by the Parliament^ 
and the Privy Council. . 

Secure in the supposed completeness with whion,' 
Queen Mary’s agents destroyed the Records of the ; 
visitation under her fotlier, Roman Catholic writers 
have taken refuge in a disdainful denial; and the 
Anglicans, who for the most part, while contented to 
enjoy the fruits of the Reformation, detest the means; 
by which it was brought about, have taken the same' 
Uifhop Latimer tells us that, when the Report^ 
^ tho visitors of the abboys was read in tbe Cominoi^ 
^use, there rose from aU sides one long cry of 
. T™ with them'. But Bi^op Latimer, in the 
^imon of High Churchmen, is not to bo h^eved. Do 
letters of the visitors themselves, we are_ 
precoupX^®^ ®l'‘"ders prepared to justify a 

seems Pn^ose of spoliation. No witness, it 

friend’ unUiss it be the witness of a 

ess some enemy of the Reformation can be 
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found to confess the crimes wliicli made the Reformation 
iieccssarj-, the crimes themseircs are to he regarded as 
■unproved. Tliis is a hard condition. 'iUo appeal to 
’'Volsey. M'olsev commenced Uic suppression. VUolsoy 
first made pjiblic the infamies which disgraced the 
Church ; while, nohvitlistanding, ho died the devoted 
servant of tlio Church. 'I'liis evidence is surely admis- 
sible? But no: M'olsey, too, must bo put out of 
court. Wolscy Tvns a courtier and a time-server. 
Wolsey was a tyrant’s minion. Wolsey was — in short, 
wc know not ■ndiat M'olsey was, or what bo w.is not. 
UTio can put confidence in a cbiirlatan ? Behind tlio 
bulwarks of such objections, tiio cb.ampion of the 
abbeys ma}’ well believe himself secure. 

And yet, unreasonable Ibougb these demands may 
be, it Ii.appcns, after all, that wc are able parti.ally to 
gratify them. It is strange that, of all extant accusa- 
tions against any one of tbo abbeys, the heaviest. is 
from a quarter which even Lingard himself would 
scarcely call suspicions. No picture left us by Henry’s 
vdsitors surpasses, even if it equals, a description of 
the condition of the Abbey of St Albans, in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, drawn by Morton, 
Henry VII’s minister. Cardinal Archbishop, Legato 
of the Apostolic See, in a letter addressed by him to 
tbo Abbot of St Albans himself. ITe must request 
our reader’s spoci.al attention for the next hvo pages. 

In the year 1489, Pope Innocent \TII — moved with 
the enormous stories which reached his ear of the 
corruption of the houses of religion in England — 
granted a commission to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to make inquiries whether these stories were 
true, and to proceed to correct and reform as might 
seem good to him. The regular clergy' were e.\empt 
from episcop.al visitation, c.vcept under special direc- 
tions from Home, 'llic occasion had appe.ared so 
serious as to make extraordinary interference necessary. 

■ On the receipt of tlie Papal commission. Cardinal 
Morton,' among other letters, wrote tlio foUowing : 

‘John, by Divine permission. Archbishop of Canter- 
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Iniry, PrimMo of Ml F. ncbnd, of 

Sec, to M'illiam, Al.bot of tho Monastery of St AU-ans, 

^ ‘ lVo''iiaTC received certain letters under 

conies nl.ereof we !>erow!tl. send von, f"’""' 

iiolv l^rd and FaHier in Cl.rist, Innocent, liy Ui™™ 

Providence Pope, tlic eiMitli of that name. M o 

forc, Jolin, the Arrlilii»liop, tlio visitor, ' 

inquisitor, and judpe therein mentioned, in 

for tlie Apostolic See, have taken ni>on onrscl'cs 

imrden of enfnrcinq tlio raid commission : anil na 

determined tliat wo will proceed by, and accordinp , 

the full force, tenour, and effect of the same. 

‘ And it has come to our ears, bcinc at onco pnouc 
notorious and brovurbt before us ui>on the 1'^®^','“””.-. 
many witnesses worthy of credit, that yon, tiio no 
afore-mentioned, base liecn of lonj; time noted mu 
diffamed, and do yet continue so noted, of simonj, 
of usun", of dilapidation and waste of the good., 
revenues, and pnsse-siims of tlio said monastery, and 
of certain other enormous crimes and excesses hero- 
after written. In the rule, custody, and administration 
of the goods, spiritual and temporal, of the said mona-- 
tery you are so remiss, fo nculigent, so prodigal, tlia. 
wlicrcas the said monastery u os of old times fouliden 
and ciidoucd liy tlio pious devotion of illustrion^ 
princes, of famous memory, hcrctoforo kings of uns 
land, the most noble progenitors of our most serene 
luird and King that now is. in order that true religion 
might ilonrisli there, that the name of tho Most High, 
in whose lioiionr and glory it was instituted, might he 
duly celebrated tlierc ; 

‘ And whereas, iu days hcrctoforo. tho regular oh- 
'crvaucc of the said rule was greatly regarded, and 
hospitality was diligently kept ; 

Nevertheless, for no little time, during which you 
nave presided in tho same monastery, you and certain 
fellow-monks and brethren (whose hlood, it is 
rcniiiTj. your neglect, a severe .Tudgo will 

d ^our hand) have relaxed tho measure and 
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DTSSOLETION O 

.formofrol.pousliR . I nf Vctv ^vWcIi 

vokc of cowtcrnp * oilier therein lia'‘C 

liospitility, “^-ciced .ind M„ccncFS, your 

„? oil time foults yo"- fnmrf ami more, 

decreased, and \.> >e^ daily dcW‘'-''®®"' Ws of >lie 

neglect ^ ’ regarded -;■ tl'O ?’ ^g„t__tlic antiont 

aird cease of tl.c.O«^t ^ 

founders are defrau ^^^a ; mid not 

rule of y°"[.f,^.d^etliren. as etc mind, 

r^notr-mOnKS aiiu- _ nver to O 


-cUow-moTiu= n nnlVarifoot las- 

If moreover, "'"f Jeof 

and for '^Eidi ^ ' ‘self ndtliont just 

first place, pus separated >>“^nimc past lias 

Elena Oermvn. ^ „a, and for so ^ or 

.^‘’^l.Uerrnitli lying, as you 

lived in „Lc or Priory of l*tav> J „c.vt 

sister in tl'.e V""®°„r jurisdiction. t^,o said 

pretend, rvoinan to Fc pr liv- 

Tlmmas Sudkurv, "'f gtilfas'sociatc^s, nitli tins- 

?°r?oVE-Stid^^ kretliren aid 

aSrrSer 

cor^ecS tkerefor. House mto fuck yon^l^^l^ 

i^lor is Epuy V'® At tlic nunnwy i„risdicbon,. 


nt> 
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1 clmnpc tlic priorcisc? anil superiors again and 
again at your own will and caprice. Here, as well 
.as at llray, you ilcpo'.o tlio<=c who arc ^ood and „ 
gious ; you promote to tlie highest dignities tlio worth- 
less and the i icious. Tlic duties of tlio order ore cast 
aside ; virtue is neglected ; and by these means SO 
muiii cost and cxtraiaganre has been caused,^ that 
to provide moans for your indulgence you liaVC 
duced certain of jour hrothreii to preside in their 
houses under the name of giianliaiis, when in fact they 
arc no guardians, but thieies .and notorious villains; 
and with their help jnn liaie cau-ed and Mrmittcil tliO 
goods of the same pnone« to he dispcnsca, or to spcah 
more trail to ho dissip.ated. in tlic ahovc-de=crihed 
corruptions and other enormous and accnrscil ofFenccs. 
Those places once relipons are rendered and roputed 
as it were profane and impious ; and hy your own and 
your creatures' conduct, arc so impoverished ns to he 
reduced to the verge of min. 

‘ In like manner, also, yon li.avc dealt with certain 
other cells of monks winch you say are subject to you, 
oven witliin the monastery of the glorious proto-martyr 
Alban huuself. You ha\o dilapidated the common* 
property ; you have made aw ay wdtli the jewels J the 
copses, tlie woods, the undonvood, almost all the oaks, 
and other forest trees, to tlio value of eight thousand, 
marks and more, you lm\ c made to be cut down ivlth* 
■out distinction, and they have hv yon been sold and, 
alienated. Tlie brethren of the alihby, some of whom, 
as is reported, are given over to all tlio evil things 
m the world, neglect the service of God altogether.; 

1*^ witli harlots and mistresses publicly and con- 
the precincts of tlio monastery and 
-itiii of them, who are covetous of honour 

desirous tlicreforo of pleasing vout 
stolen and mado.awav with the chalicc.s 
SerileSr»]L.°! ■ Tl'oy have even 

very Blaine precious stones from tlie 

tlieso men, Ijut punished 

o rather knowingly supported and^ 
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nYaintaincd tliem. If any of your brethren bo living 
justly and religiously, if any be Yvise and virtuous, 
these you straigbLvay depress and hold in hatred. . . , 
You 

But Yvo need not transcribe further this OY’crYvhelni- 
ing document. It pursues its way through mire and 
filth to its most lame and impotent conclusion. After 
all this, the abbot was not deposed ; ho n-as invited 
merely to reconsider his doings, and, if possible, 
amend them. Such Yvas Church discipline, even under 
an extraordin.ary commission from Rome. But the 
most incorrigible Anglican will sciircely question the 
truth of a picture drawn by such a hand ; and it must 
be added th.at this one uiicxceptiomablo indictment lends 
at once assured credibility to the reports wbicb were 
preseuted fift)' years later, on tbo general visitation. 
There is no longer room for the presumptive objection 
that charges so revolting could not bo true. lYc sec 
that in their worst form they could ho true, and the 
evidence of Lcgh and Loghton, of Rico and Bcdyll, 
as it remains in their letters to Cromwell, must he 
shaken in detail, or else it must bo accepted as correct. 
AYe cannot dream that Archbishop Morton was mis- 
taken, or YY’as misled by false information. St Albans 
was no obscure priory in a remote and tliinly-pcoplcd 
county. The abbot of St Albans yyus a peer of the 
realm, taking precedence of bishops, living in the full 
glare of notoriety, Yvitbiii a fcYv miles of Loudon. Tlio 
Archbishop bad ample means of ascertaining the truth ; 
and, we may bo sure, bad taken care to e.xamiue liis 
ground before be left on record so tremendous an 
accusation. This story is true — as true as it is piteous. 
M'’e will pause a moment oi’cr it before yvo pass from 
this, once more to ask our passionate Church friends 
Yvhethor still they yyIU persist th.at tlie abbeys Yvero no 
worse under the Tudors than they bad been in tlieir 
origin, under tbo Saxons, or under tbo first Norman 
and Plantagenet kings. No, indeed, it Yvas not so. 
The abbej's Yvhicb tOYY’cred in the midst of the Englisli 
toYvns, the houses clustered at their feet like subjects 
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round some innjestic 'L f ero 5^ 

civil sur.rcmacy ^^■hicl. the abo of 

had nsserled for Itself; but the lioni- 

au inner spiritual sublimity, ‘ -j-j p imavcnly 

a-m of KTutcful and adminuc: iiaUons. l nc 
j^aces bad once descendc.1 upon ^be 
makini; tliem ministers of inorcj, gpjrjt 

life, breatliing ivitnesses of the pmver of « 
ill rciicwiu!: and sanctifyiiijr the btart- - 
it was that art and wealth and p ,i\,°lUnp of 

treasures to raise titliiiir tabernacles for t h 

so divine a soul. Alike in the vil aire and tho^ot.^ 
ainonirst the mi.adoriied walls and 1} L tin, 
closed in the Uiimhle dwellings of tli ‘ jjjg 
majestic houses of the Father ol maiikni • 
especial servants ro;e up in sovercis;n W- . • 'vpf 
ever at the sacred pates sat Mercy, poiiriiit _ . 
from a nover-failiiip store to the poor and the sul trinp , 
ever within the sacred aisle.s the voices of bo . 
were pealing heavenwards in intercession for tl y , ' 
of mankind ; and such blessed influences "'OfO ^“O p 
to c-\liale around tbosc mysterious precincts, that 
tlie poor outcasts of society — tlio debtor, the Jb ‘ 
the outlaw — gathered round the walls as the sick 
sought the shadow of the apostle, and lay there s i 
tered from the avenging hand, till their 
washed from off their soiQs. Tlio abbeys of the MiQC 
Ages floated through the storms of war and coiiques , 
like the ark upon the waves of the flood, in the 
of violeiico remaining inviolate, thronpli the awtul 
revereneo which surroiiiided them. The ahhoys, as 
Henry’s visitois found them, were ns little like what 
they once had been, as tlic living man in the pirido ot 
his growth is like the corpse which the cartli makes 
haste to hide for over, 

official letters which reveal the condition into 
I establishments had degenerated, 

^bo Cotton Library, and a largo number 
Beside^ ti^° published by the Camden Society. 

lese, however, there are in the llolls House 
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many oilier documents wliich confirm and complete tlio 
statements of the ivritcrs of those letters. 'Iliere is a 
part of wliat seems to have been a digest of the Blade 
Book — an epitome of iniquities, under the title of the 
Compcmlhim Conipertoruin. There are also reports 
from private persons, private cntrc.itie.s for inquiry, 
depositions of monks in official e.’caminntions, and 
otlier similar papers, which, in many instances, arc too 
offensive to ho produced, and may rest in ob.scnrity, 
unless eontcntiou.s persons compel us to bring thein 
forward. Some of these, however, throw carious 
light on the h.abits of the time, and on tlio collateral 
disorders which accompanied the more gross enormi- 
ties. 'lliey show us, too, that although tlio dark tints 
predominate, the picture w.as not wholly black ; that 
as just Lot was in the midst of Sodom, yet w.as unable 
by his single presence to save the guilty city from 
destruction, so in the latest era of raonasticism there 
were types yet lingering of an older and fairer ago, 
who, nevertheless, were not delivered, like the patri- 
arch, but perished most of them with the institution 
to wliich they belonged. The hideous e.xpoBuro is not 
untinted with fairer lines ; and wo see traits hero and 
there of true devotion, mistaken but heroic. 

Of these documents, two specimens shall be given in 
this place, one of either kind ; and both, so tar as wo 
know, new to modem history. The first is so singular, 
tluat we print it as it is found — a genuine antique, 
fished up, in perfect preservation, out of the wreck of 
the old world. 

About eight miles from Ludlow, in the county of 
Herefordshire, once stood the ahhey of IFiMore. 
There was Wigmore Castle, a stronghold of the iFelsh 
Marches, now, we believe, a modern, well-conditioned 
mansion; and Wigraore Abbey, of which we do not 
hear that there are any remaining traces. Though 
now vanished, however, like so many of its kind, three . 
hundred years ago the house was in vigorous existence; 
and whoa the stir commenced for an inquiry, the pro- 
ceedings of the abbot of this place gave occasion to a 
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„cn.orinI .IncL sUnds in tl.c RoRs coRoction ns 

^'’“'’vrUclcstoI.o objcrtcl against Jobn Abbo^ 

of Uic >Io''^s^crv of IV'CTnorc, ^ Lo„l 

S™: seal and Vicegorent 

i« to oecn^ed or 

veil for faVmg money for tJulv ScRinp 

Imncficcs, as for gums: of ordcr=, or mor 

sistriSw! =VTr An. .»* «■* 

"”;?'-S,“"id mint 1,n.l. Fn^r'/rS* ”.3 

scholars nbcu all other bishops S by the 

orders on accomil of certain ordiua a -onunon 'real 
King’s Majesty and bis tonncil „bbot 

of this realm. Oien resorted to tl “ ^ tu 

scholars out of all parts, "bom ho and 

orders by sixty at a time, and ^ S,° i^ould 
oRien'liiles less. And sometimes the 
give orders bv night "ithin his chamber, °“'ftbcn 
in tlie churcii car^y in the i"^many 

at a chapel out of the abbey. So that there be many 
unle.arned and liglit pricdits made by the ^ ' r 

and in the diocese of idaiidaff, and in the places ^orc^ 
named— a tiiou=and, as it is esteemed, by the s^^c 
tiiis seven years lie hath made priests, and fccei' .. . 

SO liltlo money of them as a thousand pounds fo 

' 3." Item, tliat the said ahhot now of late, 
could not he suffered to give general orders, mce 
for the most part doth give orders hy pretence or u » 
pensation ; and hy that colour ho promotetli them 
orders hy two and three, and takes much money o 
them, hoth for their orders and for to purchase 'the 
dispensations after the time he hatii promoted them to 
their orders. 

^ Roils House MS., jlfiscenaTieoHS Papers, First Series, 
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'’4. Item, the said abbot liatb liurt and dismayed bis 
cnnnts by putting them from their leases, and by cn- 
dosing their commons from them, and selling and 
tttcr wasting of the woods that were wont to relieve 
ind succour them. 

‘'o. Item, the said abbot bath sold corradyes, to the 
lamago of the said monasterj'. 

‘C. Item, the said abbot hath alienated and sold 
be jewels and plate of tlic inouastcry, to the value 
tf , five hundred marks, to purchase of the Bishop 
<f Rome his hulls to he a bishop, and to annex the said 
\hhep to his bishopric, to that intent that he should not 
or his misdeeds be punished, or deprived from his said 
ibhep. 

‘ 7. Item, that the said abbot, long after that other 
nsbops bad renounced the Bishop of Rome, and pro- 
essod them to the King’s Majesty, did use, but more 
■erily usurped, the office of a bishop by virtue of his 
irst bulls purcliased from Home, till now of late, as it 
vill appear by the date of his confirmation, if he have 

‘“y- 

‘8. Item, that he the said abbot hath lived viciously, 
and kept to concubines divers and many women that is 
openly kuomi. 

'0. Item, that the said abbot doth yet continue his 
vicious living, as it is kaoun, opeitly, 

‘ 10. Item, that the said abbot bath spent and wasted 
much of the goods of the said monastery upon the 
foresaid women. 

‘ 11. Item, that the said abbot is malicious and very 
ivratliful, not regarding what he saith or dooth in his 
fury or anger. 

'12. Item, that one Richard Gyles bought of the 
abbot and convent of ITigmore a corradye, and a 
chamber for him and his ivife for term of their lives ; 
and when the said Richard Gyles was aged and was 
very weak, he disposed his goods, and made executors 
to execute his will. And when the said abbot now 
being — : — perceived that the said Richard Gyles was 
rich, and bad not bequested so much of his goods to 
- c ■ . 
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him ns ho would have mid ^nl out 

the cliamher of the said UicW (. him in Id^ 

thence all his friends and V'™ “‘"n,^S,rothcr and 
Bichne-; and then tlie ; and the 

oilier of Ills servants to Keep - . , Gvlcs’s coffer 

night next coming aacr the the same, 

was hroken, and thence taken all tl'^t wjvs m 
to the value of forty marks ; and lon„ ato ^ 

ahhot confessed, heforo the executory. 

Richard Gyles, that it was his deed. 

' 13. Item, that the said ahhot, he i 

away the poods of the said ^>H’'gvIc- and 

to Tcnrovo and check the said Richard ^ 
inmiiJl: of him uhcrc was more of his com an mo^ 
and at the last the said ahhot thought 
long, and made the sick man, afte 
keeping, to he taken from Ins foather-het , 
upon a cold mattress, and kept Ins friends fro 

tlmt tlie said ^ 

dcatli and murdering; of one Jolm 
•daiu at ins procuring, at Uic said monasten^, o. . 
Ricliard Cublcy, canon and chaplain to the CTid ^ 
'which canon is and ever hath been since that liwc 
of the said abbot’s council ; and is supported to^ ca 
crosshoiYcs, and to go whither he lusteth at au> i 
to fishing and hunting in the king’s forests, parks, * 
chases ; but little or uoUiing serving the J 

other brethren do, neither corrected of the ahhot i 
any trespass he doth commit. . i 

^IG. Item, that the said ahhot hath been perjure 
oft, as is to he proved and is proved ; and as it is sup- 
posed, did not make a true inventory of the goods, 
chattels, and jewels of his monastery to tlie Ivings 
Majesty and his Council. 

* 17. Item, that the said ahhot hath infringed aU 
the Idng’s injunctions which were given him hy^octor 
Cave to observe and keep ; and when he was denounced 
in p?mo capitulo to have broken the same, he would 
have put in prison Uic brother as did denounce him to 
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have broken the same injnnctioiiSj save that lie was let 
by the convent there. 

' 18. Item, tlint the said abbot hath openly preached 
against the doctrine of Christ, sayinjr he ought not to 
love his enemy, but as ho loves the devil ; and that ho 
.should love Ids enemy's sonl, but not bis body. 

' 10. Item, that the said abbot hatli taken but small 
regard to the good-living of his household. 

‘ 20. Item, that the said abbot hatli liad and hath 
yet a special favour to niisdocrs and manqucllers, 
thieves, deceivers of their neighbours, and by tliem [is] 
most ruled and counselled. 

‘21. Item, that the said .abbot hath granted leases 
of farms and advocations first to one man, and took his 
fine, and also hath granted the same lease to another 
man for more money ; and then would make to the last 
taker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the first 
lease, which hath bred grc.at dissension among gentle- 
men— as JIaster Blunt and M.aster .Moysey, and other 
takers of such leases— and that often. 

‘22. Item, the said abbot having the contrcp.ayncs 
of leases in his keeping, hath, for money, rased out the 
number of years mentioned in the said leases, and ivrit 
a fresh number in the former taker’s lease, and in the 
contrepayno thereof, to the intent to defraud the taker 
or buyer of the residue of such lc.ases, of whom he hath 
received the money. 

‘23. Item, the said abbot hath not, according to the 
foundation of his moiia.stery, admitted freely tenants 
into certain alms-houses belonging to the said monas- 
tery ; but of them ho hath taken large fines, and some 
of them he hath put away that would not give him 
fines : whither poor, .aged, and impotent people wore 
wont to be freely admitted, and [to] receive the 
founder’s alms that of the old customs [wore] limited 
to the same — which alms is also diminished by the said 
abbot. 

' ‘24. Item, that the said abbot did not deliver the 
bulls of his bishopric, that he purch.ased from Rome, to 
our sovereign lord tlic king’s council till long after the 
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time lie had delivered and cxhihilcd the hulls of hi 

monastery to tlicm. , i /IMaincd and vet 

‘ 25 . Item, tiiattlm said " n he ^aid 

doth detain Mirvant- waires : ami hath 

servants hath asked their 

put them into the stocks, and heat tlicm. ^ 

^ ‘2G. Item, the said abliot. in time# past, hath ■ 

great devotion to ride to Llanpin an, n. M al^, 
tammas-day. to rereii e pardon tlierc ’ of 

he would liMl one Mary Hawle, an old tj.p 

ids at the M'eLvh Poide,and on the morrow to t! e 
foresaid Lkiiiirarian, to lie confe^^ed 


the same niirhl return to romiiany Katervn, 

Ilawle, at tlie M el 4 . Poole .afore^id, " "L tlm #aid 
liic said Marv Ilaule lier first daughter. 
ahhot long hatli kept to concubine, .and e 

by her, tiial lie lately married at Ludlow. And Lt 
licl others tliat liavehcen Uken out of his t 

put in the «tock.« within the said abhey, and olhot' ■ 
have complained upon him to the hinc ? council 
Marches of ^^'alcs ; and the woman that dnphed on . 
teeth, tliat he v<mld have had by violence, j 

name now, nor other meu’f wives, lest it ^YOlull out 
your good lordship to read or hear the same. 

* 27. Item, the buid abbot doth daily embe^c, 5 ? 

and convey tiic goods and cbattels, and. jewels 01 
said monastery, havinir no need so to do ; *or it i® 
tbouglit tbat be hath a tliousand marks or two thousaiitt 
lying hy him that he hatli gotten hy selling of oraeT^.? 
and the jewels and plate of the monastery and corra- 
dyes ; and it is to he feared that he will alienate all 
the rest, unless your good lordship speedily make 
redress and provision to let the same. 

^ 28 . Item, the said abbot was accustomed yearly 
to preach at Leyntuarden on the Festival of the 
KatiNaty of tlic Virgin Mary, where and uheu the 
people were wont to offer to an image there, and to 
the same the said abbot in lus sermons uould exhort 
them and encourage them. But now the oblations 
be accayed, tlie abbot, espying the image then to have 
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a cote of silver plate and gilt, hath taken aivay of liis 
own anthority tlio said image, and the plate turned 
to his own use ; and left his preaching there, sayiiiir 
it is no manner profit to any man, and tlie plate 
that was about tlie said image iras named to ho wortli 
forty pounds. 

'29. Item, the said abbot hath ever nourished en- 
mity and discord among his brethren ; and hath not 
encouraged them to learn the laws and the mystery 
of Christ. But he that le.ast knew w.as most cherished 
by him ; and ho hath been highly displeased and [loath] 
di.<dained when his brothers would s.ay that "it is God’s 
precept and doctrine that ye ought to prefer before 
your ceremonies and vain constitutions." This saying 
was high disobedient, and should be grievously punish- 
ed,; when that lying, obloquy, flattery, ignorance, 
derision, contumely, discord, great swearing, drinking, 
hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, deceit, conspiracy to 
wrong their neighbour, and other of that kind, was 
had in special favour and regard. Laud and praise 
bo to God th.at hath sent us the true knowledge. 
Honour and long prosperity to our sovereign lord and 
his noble council, that teaches to advance the same. 
Amen. 

'By John Leo, your faithful bedeman, and canon of 
the said monastery of IVigmorc. 

' Postscript. — My good lord, there is in the said abbey 
a cross of fine gold and precious stonc.s, whereof one 
diamond was esteemed by Doctor Booth, Bishop of 
Hereford, worth a hundred marks. In that cross is 
enclosed a piece of wood, named to be of the cross 
that Christ died upon, and to tlie s.ame hath been 
offering. And when it should be brought down to the 
church from tlie treasury, it was brought down with 
lights, and like reverence .as should have been done 
to Christ Himself. I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday 
next, when he may enter the treasury, will take .away 
the said cross and break it, or turn it to his o\vn use, 
with many other precious jewels that be there. 

'All these articles afore written be true as to the 
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subslancc and true mennin}: of ’ ’;|‘°"^|.ovdrLo'set 
t„rc for ha.to nud V'cL of coun^I, n^l' bc ready to 
amK'i or oot of tbcir vlacL. 11* . ^ your 

orove forn,Niuucl\ as lie- lu luc, ,«-,?ccin!i to lucu 

iionouralde lonWiip to direct ^ not corrupt 
(or anv man) ll.at will be •"''•ff'-Tf ’'"i,cre tlie 
to sit upon tbc same, at the said abbej, 

v.itncsses and proofs be most Pliall bO 

best knoun, or at any otbor " P ^cretion and 

tbougbt most convenient by your Ingli uu 

'^''Tbe'^statutes of Provisors, commonlv 
miinire statutes, nbich been 

from Romo under penally of ‘ (.ssivc ; 

usually considered in tlio bigbcst J. P fallen 

and more particularly tbc public cciunr ^.-licu on 
upon tbc last application ot tbose statutes, ^ 
t\ olsoy-s fall, tic whole body of the clergv’ n ore law 
under a premuniro, and only obtained 1'^^^!“ j.L 
ment of a serious fine. Let no one reirot that lie 
learnt to be tolerant to Roman Catbolics as Ew 
tcentli century kmms tlicm. But it is u ^ 
diaritv whicli, to roTneay .a modern nijusticc^ . 

to it«! opposite ; auduiien philosophic lustoriausui ^ 

iu loose invective a^^sunl^t the stnlesincii of the ixcio ‘ 
tioiij they show thenurelves unfit to he f 

the custody of our national annnls. The Acts 
Parliament speak plainly of the eiionnous abus » 
uhich had grown up under tlicso hulls, ^ct cic 
the emphatic languairc of the statutes scarcely Py®.” 
pares us to find au abbot able to purchase until 
jewels stolen from his own couvoiit a faculty to 
confer holy orders, though he had never been con- 
secrated hishopj and to make a thousand pounds by 
selling the exercise of his privileges. This is the 
most flagrant case which has fallen under the eyes ot 
the present writer. Yet it is hut a choice specimen 
of many. He was taught to believe^ like other- 
modern ^^tudeuts of history, that the papal dispensa- 
tions for immorality, of which wo read iu Fox and. 
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.to. Ftoesi-to 

twenty clergy in « ^,^ftcr some e_ l ^^^grstand tlie 

^‘=%Tois n-1.0 arc ,=««.o^o. 

SS&.».«.n U 


wciity ciciB.v - ' I After - ^ understanu i.*- 

n keep concuuincs anxious to j^fulcncc m 

;!i=cs a^ P'^’?°"%Ton to placn inipl'Cit on 

English r"'mfr In tbe Anctna- 

tlio statute Book. its favour. ^ t^iere 

toliglitisafrcsBc tl were pa^^' measures 

vtans of tire conAict t> scnt.menta , at 


nd 

facta on eitlicr mtiformly ^’^'^^admire tlio trutli- 

deVre tlie prejudice 

crime of virtue^ I‘\®cd’ mid^ve slmU perltaps 

Eii-:;ig^i3:ss- 

s^:— -jfas.'f-s 

'SVe have many . j be rc=i ^^ctliren, tue 

r +ke*ir actual uiw * .i^sinissals oi replies, etc. ^ ato 

cence of superiors, tl destruction of tahen 

S of tlie propo I‘nol'“h^tUe 'mclter’ ac- 

aU dcscrihed. ' appi-0P"afcd, \gaa tbc roota, 

f^rfslicd cacli ^orld as he miglit- 

vows, hmn ^agin tue ^ ibrarv, Oxford, 

purse of money , podlcif-n Library, 

1 Tanner I>t®» ^ 
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scene- Imve long been partiaUy 
rarely attended aith anything 

time of the suppressionj the discipline ®® , wavfor 
had broken down opposition, and (egno 

the catastrophe. The end came at last, but as an - ^ 
■winch bad been long foreseen. -limnso 

Wc have poiiirht in \ain, however, *0^ 
into the interior of tho houses at the first nwit 

what ^vas coming — more c^^pccially when the 
blow u as ctruch whicli severen Knjrland 
to Rome, and a'*‘*erted the independence of tlie Angii ■ 
Church. 'Hicn, \irtually, the fate of tho 
was decided. As soon as the supremacy vcstcu 
the Croivn, inquirj into their condition could no 
he escaped or delayed ; and then, through the Icngt 
and breadth of tlic country, there must have been rare 
dismay, Tlie account of the London Carthusians is 
indeed known to us, because they chose to dio rather 
tlian yield submission where their consciences forhaao 
them; and their isolated heroi<im has served to 
tinguisli their memonc's. Tlio Pope, ns head of the 
Universal Church, claimed the power of absolving ' 
jects from their allegiance to tlieir king. He deposed ^ 
Henry. He called on foreign princes to enforce hiS 
sentence ; and, on pain of excommunication, commanded 
the nati\c English to n«e in robelhon. 'Flic Idug, in^ 
self defence, was compelled to require bis subjects to^ 
disclmm all sympathy Tvith these pretensions, and 
to recognize no higher authority, spiritual or secular,- 
than himself within his own dominions Tho regular 
clergy throughout tiic country were on tho Pope’s side, 
swretly or openly. The Cliarfer-house monks, however, 
nrw?** ^ the order, had tho courage to declare their 
cTOvicfaons, and to suffer for them.'^ Of the rest, wb 

submitted ; and since 
have been^Uc.^^^ 1 ^^*^^^ feelings, we 

Yet we who them hardly as coward^ 

cautious in our con'^tf should perhaps be 

opinion quite possible to hold an 

" J j and yet to hesitate about dying 
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for it ■\F 6 coiisirfcr ourselrc#, at tlic jircsctit <lay, jtcr- 
suaded honestly of many lhin<rs ; yet which of them 
should we refoso to rclimjnish if the sraffold were the 
alternative — or at least seem to relinquish, under silent 
protest ? 

And yet, in the details of the strnjr.cle at the 
Ciiarter-hoaso, we see the forms of mental trial which 
must have repeated thcmsclrcs amoiiir all bodies of the 
clergv’ wherever there was seriousness of conviction. 
If the majority of the monks were vicious and sensual, 
there was still a large minority labouring to be true to 
their vows ; and when one entire convent was capable 
of sustained resi.stance, there must have been many 
where there was only just too little virtue for the 
emergency — wlicro tlic conflict between interest and 
conscience was equally gcmitnc, tboiigb it ended the 
other way. Scenes of bitter misery tiicro must have 
boon — of' passionate emotion wrestling ineffectually 
with the iron resolution of the Government : and the 
faults of the Catholic party weigh so heavily against 
them in the course and progress of the lleformation, 
that we cannot willingly lose the few countervailing 
tints which soften the darlaiess of their conditions. 

Nevertlielcss, for any authentic account of the 
abbeys at this crisis, we have hitherto been loft to our 
imagination. A stern and busy Administration bad 
little leisure to preserve records of sentimental struggles 
which led to nothing. The Catholics did not care to 
keep alive the recollection of a conflict in which, even 
though with difiiculty, the Church was defeated. A 
rare accident only coiild have brought down to us any 
fragment of a transaction wliich no one had an interest 
in remembering. Tliat such an accident lias really 
occurred, we may consider as unusually fortunate. 
Tlie story in question concerns the abbey of Woburn, 
and is as follows ; 

At Woburn, as in m.any other reli^ous bouses, there 
were representatives of both the factions wliich duaded 
the country ; perhaps we _sliould_ say of three— the 
sincere Catliolics, the Jndifferentists, and the Pro- 
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te=tants. TUosc last diSty 

had been frightened into V _ cKtremo pcnnl- 

had been able to i«ve aS Dm 

tics. No sooner, however, bad »o y tables. 

hatdo commenced with the or atlcast- 

turned, tho persecuted became with 

threw off their ili^gin-e-and were tokcep 

the support of the lar^m class .“faith camO 

on the w inning side l^he “ ^factories rang 

to ho disputed at tho public tables, tb dormitories 
with polemics; the sacred Nation, 

was broken for the lir^t time J*!" fj^ornment- 

Tlio orthodox might have appealed 1° ^ . detected, -wa® 
heresy was still forbidden by la^’j and, , , _ among 
still puiushcd by the stake „.ell as to the ' 

the regular clergy adhered to the pariiament as 

faith, and abhorred the sacrilege ^ th^ ar . ^ood 
deeply as the new opinions of d treason 

of calling in tho help of the law, they nocobsi- ' 

in secret , and the lleformors, confidmt Eio ^ 

ties of the times, sent reports to London of tneir » 
ments and conversations Tlio autlioiitics m m 
were accused of disaffection ; and a comtnission ^ ^ i 

quiry was sent down towards the end of the spri g ^ 
163G, to investigate The depositions taken on - 
occasion are still preserved ; and w ith the help ot > > 
we can leap over three centuries of time, and a®?, , „ 
last echoes of tho old monastic life in W oburn A j ; 

dying away m discord. , ' 

Where party feeling was running so high, tn 
were, of course, passionate arguments. The Act 
Supremacy, the spread of Protestantism, the power j 
the Pope, the state of England — all wore disenssett,. 
and the possibilities of tho future, as each party 
it in the colours of his hopes Tho hretliron, wohno, 
spoke their mmds m plain language, sometimes con- 
descending to a joke. ‘ ' 

Brother Sherborne deposes that the suh-prior^ ^on 
^ndlciui^day last past (February 2, 1636) asked hint, 
ether he longed not to ho at Romo where all hiS 
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Imlis were*. RrotLor Slierbonio ansn’crcd that ‘^his 
hulls hail made so maiiy e.ilvc? that ho had hurtled 
tlioni. iniorcuiito the siih-prior said ho thought there 
ivorc more calves iioiv than there were then.’ 

Theti there ivero long and furious quarrels about 
'tny Ixjrd Privy Seal’ (t'romivell), to one party the 
incarnation of Satan ; to the other the delivering 
angel. Mor did matters mend ivhcn from the minister 
they passed to the maatcr. 

Dan John Croxton being in ‘tho shaving-hoirso ’ one 
day with certain of tho brethren having their tonsures 
looked to, and gossiping as men do on such occasions, 
one ‘ Friar Lawrence did say that the King was dead ’. 
Then said Cro.xton ''Plianks be to God, hi.s Grace is in 
good health, and I pray God so continno him ' ; and 
said further to the said Kiwrence, ' I advise thee to 
leave tliy babbling'. Croxton, it seems, had been 
among the suspected in earlier times. Lawrence said 
to him ‘ Ci'o.xtou, it maketh no matter wliat thou 
sayest, for thou art one of the new world ’ ; whoroupou 
hotter still the conversation proceeded. 'Thy bab- 
bling tongue’ Croxton said 'will turn us all to dis- 
pleasure at length ’. ' Then ’ quoth Lawrence ' neither 
thou nor yet any of us all shall do well as long .as we 
for3.ake our head of tlie Church, the Pope ’. ‘ By the 

mass ! ’ quoth Croxton ‘ I would thy Pope Roger were 
ill thy belly, or thou in bis, for thou art a false perjured 
knave to thy Prince ’. Wbereunto the said Diwrenco 
answered, saying ' By the mass, thou licst ! I was 
never sworn to forsake the Pope to bo our bead, and 
never will be’. 'Then' quoth Croxton 'tliou sbalt 
be sworn spite of thine heart one day, or I will know 
why nay.' 

'Ihcse and similar UTanglings may ho taken as speci- 
mens of the daily conversation at Woburn, and wc can 
perceive how an abbot with the best intentions would 
have found it difficult to keep tho peace. There are 
instances of superiors in other lionses throwing domi 
their command in the midst of tho crisis in flat despair, 
protesting that their subject brethren were no longer 
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governable. Abbots CaS^S 
tion could not niana"C . indifferent abbots 

could not manage ’ 0 ^ 11 .^ btber. It 

could not nianase of IVobuni-or 

would have been well for t'>e a^’O ,jj.g one 

well as far as tbi= u or d “it,./ and bad 

of these, bad aebnon lodged bis incapacir), 

fled from bis ebar^'o. „ nr a"-e and 

Ilis name u a- Itobert 1 j<>bI>C'. 
family, bistory i- Mleut M o kno'i only t 
his place uben the storm ro-o ajramst the iOlie 


, that. 


his place uben the storm ro^c •''f Wast, 
like tlio rest of the clergy, be bent the 

takinc the oath to the Kmff. and ns the 

roval supremacy, but svearinii under p jn- 

pb’rasc ucut, u itb the outuard. and jnfirm, 

ward man-m fact, perjuring Inmcclf. gessfiil 

so far, however, be ua' too bonc't 1° : Xcolo- 

eounterfeit, and from the je.alous ,„ncics. 

gians of the abbey be could not conce.al bis t , ^ 

AVo have significant e\ ideiice of the espionupe u 
established oier all suspected quarters, t j 

versation and trilling dehails of conduct on the \ 
the abbot, which u eve reported to the p >„ 

In the summer of 1634 or.lers came that the ^ ^ 
name should be rased out w herever it was 
in the Ma-s book*. A malcontent, by name 1 
Salford, deposed that 'be u.is singing mass bmorc^ 
abbot at St 'niomas’s altar within the mona^erj, 
which time be r.ased out w ith bis knife the said n 
out of the canon’. The abbot told him to 'take a p 
and strike or cross him out ’. The s,aucy monk sai 
those were not the orders. Idicy w ere to rase him ou • 
'IVell, "ell’ the abbot said 'it will come again on 
day’, Dome again, will itr’ was the answer; n ’ 

- Ito, then we will put him in again ; but I trust I shall 
never see that day’, Tlie mild abbot could remon- 
strate, but could not any more command ; and the 
proofs of^his malignant inclinations were rememberet 
against him for the car of Cromwell. 

In the general injunctions, too, be was directed to 
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proBch against the rojM}, and to expose his usurpation ; 
out he could not bring himself to ohey,_ Ho shrank 
from the pulpit ; lie pr(Michcd hut tivico after tiie 
visitation, and then on other subjects, while in the 
prayer hoforc the sermon he refused, as we find, to use 
tlie prescribed form. He only .said ‘You shall pray 
for the spirituality, the temporality, and the souls that 
he in the pains of purgatory ; and did not name the 
King to he supreme head of the Church in neitlier of 
the said serinon.s, nor .speak against the pretended 
authority of the Ilishop of Koine. ‘ 

Again, wlien Paul tlie Third, shortlj’ after his 
election, proposed to call a gcner.al council at .M.antua, 
against whicli, by advice of Henry the Eighth, the 
Germans protested, we have a glimpse how cagerl)’^ 
anxious English eyes were watching for a turning tide. 

‘ Hear you’, said tlic abbot one day, ‘ of the Pope's 
holiiic.ss and tiio congregation of bisliops, abbots, and 
princes gathered to tlie council at Mantua ? nicy be 
gathered for the reformation of the universal Church j 
and here now wc have a hook of the excuse of tlie 
Germans, by whicli we m.ay know what heretics they 
ho: for if they were Catholics and true men ns they 
pretend to be, they would never have refused to come 
to a general council.’ 

So matters u'ent iritb the .abbot for some montbs: 
after he had sworn obedience to tbe king. Lulling his 
conscience with sucli opiates ns the casuists could pro- 
vide for him, he w.itched anxiously for a change, and 
laboured with hut little reserve to hold his brethren to- 
their old allegiance. 

In the summer of 1535, however, a change came over- 
the scene, very different from the outward reaction for- 
which ho was looking, and a better mind woke in the 
abbot: he learnt that in swearing what he did not 
mean ivith reservations and nice distinctions, ho had 
lied to Heaven and lied to man : that to save his miser- 
able life he had perilled his soul. , lYhen the 0.1111 of 
supremacy was required of tlie nation. Sir Tiiomas 
More, Bishop Fisher, and the monks of the Cliartor- 
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Lou.e-Tnisbkon, as -e Lolicvo inj«a|mcnL 
to their consciences, and disdami c ^atlicr to die 
f„ee-chose,ivith deliheratc HP^eness, raU^r^ 

than to perjure „ec^e=sitY of those 

on the Croat iinestion of the jn^t c ^ mKrtyrdoins 

executions ; hut tl.e story of gi.ook upon 

convulsed tlic Catholic world. , stood 

his throne; the shutllc °f lies that 

stiU ; dinloinatists nho l.ad ^'''^d „„cant, a 

tlio whole hte of man seemed ^t'clation 

thine of show and tinsel, stood ‘ n,vc ran 

ef Euclish sincerity , and a shudder of » 
throu;rh Europe. The fury of Pp^^y ‘ 
for generous emotion, and no pd> WM ^ ^ tants 
men by the Enelish I’rotest.ante. The 1 rote 
knew well that if those same sufferers could 

their way, they would themselves have been . 

by hecatombs ; and as they had But to 

merev, so they were m turn without believed, 

the English Catholics, who ''oheved as Fisher hol e » 

hut who had not dared to suffer .as Fisher 
do.ath and the death of the re=t acted as 'j c 

the Judgment Day. Tlieir safety became the • 
and terror ; and in the radiant example before t 
true faithfulness, they saw their own falscho^ a 
. their own disgrace. So it was with Father Eove- , 
liad tnuglit Ills penitents in confession that tnev 
perjure themselves, and who now soucht a cruel » 
in voluntary expiation ; so it was with u^nting, 
Ahhot of Glastonbury ; so with others wdiosc n* 
should he more familiar to us than they arc ; und u 
in Woburn we are to see the feeble but gcinuuo pw *• 
tcncc of Abbot Hobbes. He was still unequal td in - 
mediate martjTdomj but he did what ho hneiv inign 
drag his death upon him if disclosed to the Government^ 
and surrounded by spies he could have had no hope ot 
-conccaVincnt. 

^At the time’, deposed Robert Salford^ ^that tiic 
numbs of the Charterhouse, with other traitors, did 
suffer death, the Ahhot did call us into the Chapter- 
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lionsoj and said tlicso words : " Urclhrcn, this is a 
perilous time ; such a scourge was never heard since 
(Ibrist’s passion. Yo hear how good men suffer tlio 
death, llrethrcn, this is undoubted for our offences. 
Ye read, so long as the children of Israel kept the 
commandments of God, so long their enemies had no 
power over them, hut God took vcnge.aiico of their 
enemies. But when they broke (!od's commandments, 
then they wore snbducd by their enemies, and so bo we, 
'nicreforo let ns bo sorry for our offences. I'ndoubtcd 
He will take vengeance of our cncmic.s ; I mean those 
iicretics that causolh so many good men to suffer thus, 
Alas, it is a piteous case that so much Christian blood 
should ho shed. Tlicrcfore, good brethren, for tho 
reverence of God, every one of yovi devoutly pray, and 
say this Psalm, ‘O God, the licathen are come into 
thine inheritance ; tliy holy temple have they defiled, 
and made Jerusalem a lieap of stones. Tho dead bodies 
of thy servants have they given to bo meat to tho fowls 
of the air, and tho flesh of thy saints unto tho boasts 
of tho field. Tlieir blood have they shed like crater on 
every side of Jerusalem, and there was no man to bury 
them. lYe are become an open scorn unto our enemies, 
a very scorn and derision unto tliem that are round 
about us. Oh, remember not our old sins, but have 
mercy upon us, and that soon, for wo aro come to great 
misery. Help us, O God of our salvation, for tlio glory 
of thy name. Oh, he merciful unto our sins for thy 
name's sake. lYIiereforo do the heathen say, Wiere 
is now their God ? ’ Ye shall say this Psalm ”j repeated 
the Abbot, '' every Friday, after the litany, prostrate, 
when ye lie upon tho high altar, and undoubtedly God 
will cease this extreme scourge And so continues 
Salford, significantly, ' the convent did say this afore- 
said Psalm until there were certain that did murmur at 
the saying of it, and so it was left.’ 

The abbot, it seems, eitber stood alone, or found but 
languid support : oven bis own familiar friends whom 
he trusted, those with whom he had walked in the 
house of God, had turned against him; tho harsh air of 
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liim ; wliilc ho lived he Tlie hloivs «> 

possible, tind vardou f-?-- P®;f't\;;ck and fet - I« 

those years fell upon t-ic ^ dissolution of 

February, 15:10, the Bill find the suh- 

the smaller moua'-terie- , • to accuse bun, 

prior with the whole fra ter . , ,.„jnaiuin!T- 

lo that the abbot had no o"® the nc^t 

‘ He did asraiu call us toi,cthcr , . fijssolv- 

deposition. ‘ and lamentably jng « Salvator 

iug the said houses, he enjoined « ^ ®g/iauds; and 
itiuiidij sal\ a. uos oninc?- ? to sinff 

we murmured at it, divers days, for which 

such cause ; and so ii c did omit niaiiuor 

the abbot came unto tlie ^ pficy his com- 

rehuUe us, and said wo were ° mmand ns to 

mandmout by our profession, , arise, and lot 

sing it again ivith the versiclc “ Let God an o,^^^ 
his enemies ho scattered. Let them ^ ‘ ,g„, mass 

flee before him”, .llso he enjoined Ood,. 

that every priest did sing, to say the ., figart”- 
who despise-t not tlie sighing of a ;=°'^^avotioii, 
And he said if «c did this with good and , fie to 
God would so handle the matter, that i “ mercy as 
the comfort of all England, and so sho surely, 

he showed unto the children of Israel. 
brethren, there will come to us .a good m „„rest, 
rectif}' tlicse monasteries again that be no .. ..iJ; „to 
because “ God can of these stoues raise up c 
Abraham”.’ ., -r tlic 

'Of the stones’, perhaps, hut less ,»fied 

stouy-hearted monks, who, with pitiless smilcs, 
the abbot’s sorrow, which should soon bring hi 
ruin. CO 

Time passed on, and as tiio world grow 
the aWiot grew more lonely. Desolate and '“ A, 
ported, J\e was unequal to the last effort of rep 
auco', liut lie slowly strengthened himself lov 
trial. As Lout came on tlie season brought with i 
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more special call to effort, irliicli he did not fail to 
recognize. The conduct of the fraternity sorely dis- 
turhed him. Tliey pre.ached against all ^vhich he 
most loved and valued, in langu;igc purposely coarse ; 
and tlie mild sweetness of the rcbuKcs which ho ad- 
ministered, showed plainly on which side lay, in the 
abhey of Wobnni, the larger portion of the spirit of 
his Master and theirs. Now', when the passions of 
tlioso times have died away, and we can look back 
with more indifferent eyes, fiow touching is tlio follow- 
ing. Tlicro was one Sir IVilliam, curate of IToburn 
chapel, who.=c tongue, it seems, was rough beyond 
the rest. Tlie abbot met him one day, and spoke to 
him. *' Sir IVilliam ’ he said ‘ I hear tell ye be a great 
railcr. 1 marvel that ye rail so. I pray you teach 
my cure the scripture of God, and that may be to 
edification. I pray you lc.avc such railing. Ye call 
the Pope a hear and a bauson. Either ho is a good 
man or an ill. Domino suo stiit out cmlit. The olRco 
of a bishop is honourable. Aniat cdifjdng is this to 
rail? Let him alone’. 

But they would not let him alone, nor would they 
let the abbot alone. He grew 'somewhat acrased ,’ they 
said ; vexed witli feelings of which tliey had no experi- 
ence. He fell sick, sorrow and the Lent discipline 
weighing upon him. T3ie brethren went to sec him in 
his room. Brother Dan AVohurn among the rest, who 
said that he asked him how ho did, and received for 
answer, ' I would that I had died with the good men 
that died for holding with the Pope. My consoionco, 
my conscience dotli grudge me every day for it’. Life 
was fast losing its value for him. What was life to him 
■ or any man when bought with a sin against his soul? 
' If the Abbot be disposed to die, for that matter the 
insolent Croxtoii said, ‘he may die as soon as lie will’. 

All Lent he fasted and prayed, and bis illness. grew 
upon him ; and at lengtli in Passion week ho thought 
all was over, and that he was going away. On Passion 
Sunday ho c.alled the brethren about him, and as they 
stood rbuhd-his bed, with their cold,, hard eyes, ‘ho 
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cxl.orto.! them nil to dinrity lie implored 
to coMsenl to go mil of tl.clr “ ,^=0 

ohniiml tlicm to l>o pul from it, they „ 

Who their huhif. ARcr Ihe^e oons, jj 

f^reut nuoiiy, he ro'-e out of hi« hed, niul cried ® ‘ 

sniil “ I would to Ood, it noiild jilense him 1*’ , 

out of this ‘wretched world; and 1 would I had 
with the good men that have sulTercd death heretol j 
for they were qnirkly out of their jeviti”-* Iheti, i- 
wandering, he hciran to mutter to himself aloud 
thouirhts which had been working in mm m - 
Alruggles ; and quoting St IJernard’s words , 

I’opc, ho exclaimed ^Tii quis cs. Primntu ^ > 

guhernatione Noah,aiicloritatc Moses, judiratu ' 
TMitestato Petrus, unclione Christus. Ainu cccics 
iiahcnt super so pastore*. Tu pastor pastorum es . 

Let it be rcnicmhercd that this is no sentimcnta 
fiction begotten out of the brain of some ingeuiou 
novelist, but the record of tho true words and sun«" 
iugs of a genuine child of Adam, lahouriug in a trial 
too hard for him. 

He prayed to die, and in good time death was to 
come to him ; but not, after all, in tho sick bed, witii 
his expiation but lialf completed. A year before, ho 
had thrown down tlio cross wlicn it w.as ofi’ered liim. 
Ho was to t.ake it again — tlie very cross wiiich ho had 
refused. Ho recovered. Ho was brouglit before the 
council; with wh.at result, tliero are no means of 
knowiiig. To admit the Papal supremacy when 
officially queslioued with high treason, miether lie 
was constant, and received sonic conditional pardon, 
or wlmthcr his heart again for the moment failed him 
— ^whichever lie did, tlic records are silent. 'Hiis only 
we ascertain of him ; that he was not put to death 
under the statute of supremacy. But, two years later, 
when tho official list uas presented to the Parliament 
fu.o^o w-ho liad suffered for their share in ‘^tho 
liJgiamago of Grace’, among the rest we find tlio 

unVthe''cL"r'lbu"1a.!;i'^“''’"^ 
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name of Robert Hobbes, late Abbot of IVobum. To 
tbis solitary fact we can add nothing. Tlio rebellion 
was put down, and in the punislnncnt of the oiTonder.s 
there n-as unusual leniency; not more than thirty 
persons were e.xccutcd, although forty tliousand had 
been in arms, 'i'liose only were selected who had been 
most signally implicated. But tlicy were nil leaders in 
the movement ; the men of highest rank, and therefore 
greatest guilt, 'fliey died for what they believed their 
duty ; and the king and council did their duty in 
enforcing the lau’s .against .armed insurgents. Ho for 
whoso cause each supposed themselves to bo contend- 
ing, has long since judged between them ; and both 
parties perhaps now see all things with clearer eyes 
tlian was permitted to them on earth. 

We also can see more distinctly in a slight degree. 
At least wo will not refuse the Abbot Hobbes some 
memorial, brief though it be. And although twelve 
generations of Russdls — all loyal to the Protestant 
ascendancy — have swept Woburn clear of Catholie 
associations, they, too, in these hater days, tviU not 
regret to see revived the authentic story of its last 
.abbot. 



ENGLAND’S FORGOTTEN 
WORTHIES 


Tuc Reformation, the Antipodes, tho Amencan . 
tiiicnt, the Plauctarj" system, and tho infinite 
tlio Heavens, lia\o now hecomc common and lanMni 
facts to us. Globes and orreries are tho 
our school-days ; we inhalelhe spirit of Protestantism 
with our earliest breath of consciousness. _ It isaU iw 
impossible to throw hack our imagination into the tune 
when, ns new grand discoveries, they stirred every 
mind which they touched with awe and wonder at tlm 
revelation wliich God had sent down among mankmu. 
Vast spiritual and material continents lay for the nr=t 
time displayed, opening fields of thought and fields _ot 
enterprise of which none could conjecture the limit. 
Old routine was broken up. hleii were throivn back on 
their own strength and tiicir own pouer, unshackled 
to accomplish whatever they might dare. And 
although we do not speak of these discoveries as the 
cause of that enormous force of heart and intellect 
which accompanied them (for they were as much tho 
effect as the cause, and one reacted on the other), vet 
at any rate they afforded scope and room for the play 
I powers which, without such scope, let them have 
j been as tranecendaut as they would, must have passed 
auay unproductive and blighted. 

An earnest faith in the sui>ematural, an intensely 
Ireal conviction of tlie divine and devilish forces br 
\wlnch tho universe uas guided and misguided, was tbo 
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inlibritanco of tho Elizabctlian ap:o from Catholic 
ClirisUanity. The fiercest and most lawless men did 
then really and truly believe in the actual personal 
presence of God or the devil in every accident^ or 
scene, or action. They broupht to the contemplation 
of the new heaven and the new earth an imngination 
saturated with tho spiritn.al collections of the old era, 
which were not lost, but only infinitely expanded. 
Tlie planets, whose vastness they now learnt to recog- 
nize, were, therefore, only tlic more powerful for evil 
or for good ; the tides were tlic breathing of Demogor- 
gon ; and the idolatrous American tribes were real 
worshippers of the real devil, and were assisted with 
the full power of his evil army. 

It is a form of thought which, however in a vague 
and general way we may continue to use its phrase- 
ology, has become, in its detailed application to life, 
utterly strange to us. tVo congratulate ourselves on 
the enlargement of our understanding when wo road 
tJie decisions of grave law courts in cases of supposed 
■witchcraft : we smile complacently over Raleigh’s 
story of tho island of tiie Am.azons, and rejoice that we 
are not such as he — entangled in the cobwebs of efieto 
and foolish superstition. Tlio true conclusion is tho 
opposite of the conclusion which we dmw. Tliat 
Raleigli and Bacon could believe what they believed, 
and could be what they were notwithstanding, is to us 
a proof that the injury which such mistakes can inflict 
is unspeahably insignificant : and arising, as they arose, 
from a never-failing sense of the real awfulness andr 
mystery of the world and of the life of human soulsj 
upon it, they witness to the presence in such minds ofl 
a spirit, 'tlie loss of which not tho most perfect acquaint- 1 
ance with every law by which tho whole creation moves 
can compensate. We wonder at the gr.andeur, tlie • 
, moral majesty of some of Shakespeare’s characters, so 
far beyond what tho noblest among ourselves can 
imitate, and at first thought we attribute it to tho 
genius of the poet, who has outstripped nature in his ' 
creations. But we are misunderstanding the power , . 
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iiiiil till' niraniiif^ of poolry In 

to it in :iixy snrli “oii'-i'. „ ji’i 

a< llm spirit of nnluro created nround Innj, '' 

him n« it norkctl abroad in tho-<‘ nmoni; « ^ 

livcah Tlic nion nliom In' dn>«s noro fiicli me ■, 

?a«' and know ; tho word* they niter ncia? fne > < 

heard in the ordinary conrorsation' in , •)*” , J 

At ‘'Hie Mermaid’ tvilh Ualeiffh and '''*'* 
at a tliou'^and nnnainp<l Knirli-h fireside.', he fom 
livinp nripinals for his I’rince Hals, hisOrlaiU* ’ 
Ajjlonios, his I’ortias, his Isabellas. Jlio ^ 
fonal ac(|naintanre n hich we can form with the ^ , ' , 
of the ape of Kliiabeth, the more we are satislicf ■ 

' Shake.spearc's preat jKJctry is no more tlian the r ly 
mic echo of tiie life which it depicts. . f «-e 

It was, therefore, with no little interest tha 
heard of the formation of .a society "'hich nti- 
employ itself, as no understood, in tepuhhslnnp 
accessible form some, if not all, of the 
records compiled or composed by Richard Ilakluj 
Books, like overrtiiinp eLse, liarc their app<yntc 
dc.ath-day : tho souls of them, unlcs.s they 
worthy of a second birth in .a new body, perisli nit 
tho paper in which they lived ; and too early ‘Olio 
Hakluyts, not from their own want of merit, hut f^^ 
our noplect of them, were evpirinp of old ape. 
tive-vhinme quarto edition, published in 1011, so little 
people then cared for the evplnits of their ancestors, 
was hut of 270 copie.s. It was intended for no more 
than for curious antiquaries, or for the great libraries, 
where it could be consulted as a book of reference 5 
and amoiip a people, the greater part of whom had 
never heard H.aklnyt’s name, the editors are scarcely 
•o 1>G blamed if it never so much as occurred to them 
teat general readers would ever come to care to liavo it 
'MtUin their reach. 

f tliose five volumes may be c.alled the Pro=o 

tlio new era was mangurated ; not raydbic, tj,o 
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Iliads and tlio Eddas, Init plain Lrnad narratives of 
substantial factSj ndiich rival legend in interest and 
grandeur. IVhat the old epics were to tlio royally 
or nobly born, tbis modern epic is to tbo common 
people. M'c h.ave no longer kings or princes for ebief 
actors, to whom tbo heroism like tbo dominion of the 
ivorld bad in time past been confined. But, .as it was 
in tbo days of the apostles, wbcii a few poor fishermon 
from an obscure lake in Palestine assumed, under tbe 
divine mission, tbe spiritual antliority over mankind, 
so, in tbo days of our own Elizabctb, tbe seamen from 
tbo Ranks of tbe Thames and tbe Avon, tbo I’lyni 
and tbo D.art, self-t.auglit and self-directed, with no 
impulse but what was beating in tbeir own royal hearts, 
went out across tbo unknown seas figliting, discovering, 
colonmng, and graved out the cbannels, and at last 
paved them avitb tbeir bones, tlirougli ^vbicb tbo com- 
merce and ontorpriso of England has llowed out over 
all tbo world. IVo can cduceivo notliing, not tbo 
songs of Homer himself, which would bo read among 
us with more enthusiastic interest than these plain 
massive tales ; and a people’s edition of them in tlicsa 
days, when tbe ^vritings of Ainsworth and Eugene, 
Sue circulate iu tens of thousands, would perhaps* 
bo tbe most blessed antidote which could bo bestowed 
upon us. Tlie heroes themselves were tbe men of the 
people, tbe Joneses, tbo Smiths, tbe Davises, tbe 
Drakes ; and no courtly pen, with tbo one exception of 
Raleigh, lent its polish or its v.arnisb to set them off. 
In most cases tbo captain himself, or his clerk or 
servant, or some unknown gentleman volunteer sat 
down and chronicled the voyage which he had shared ; 
and thus inorganicaUy arose a collection of u-ritings 
which, with all their simplicity, are for nothing more 
striking than for the high moral beauty, warmed with 
natural feeling, which displays itself through all their 
pages. IFith us, the sailor is scarcely himself beyond 
ins quarter-deck. If he is distinguished in bis pro- 
fession, bo is professional merely ; or if he is more 
’ than that, he owes it not to his work as a sailor, but to 
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inclepcndent <lonicelic culture. MTtli tliera, their pro- 
fession was the school of tlicir nature, a high moral 
education wliich most hrougiit out wliat was most nobly 
human in them ; and the « onders of earth, and air, 
and sea, and shy, were a real intelligible language in 
wliich they heard Almiglity God speaking to tliem. 

lliat such hopes of « Iiat miglit be accomplished by 
the Hakluyt Society should in some measure bo disap- 
pointed, is only what might naturally be anticipated of 
all very saneuine expectation. Cheap editions arc 
expensive editions to the publisher ; and historical 
societies, from a necessity which ajipears to encumber 
all corporate English action, rarelv fail to do their 
work expensively and infelicitously ; vet, after all 
allowances and deductions, we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to the mortification of haring found hut one 
volume in the series to be even toler.ablv edited, and 
that one to be edited by a gentleman to wliom England 
^ adopted countrv — Sir Robert Schoraburgk. 

Conquest of Guiana, with Sir Robert’s sketch 
of ICaleigh s history and character, form in everything 
but Its cost a very model of an excelleut volume. For 
-■'’■e obliged to say of them 
that tliey have left little iinclono to paralyze wliatever 
mterest was reviving in Hakluyt, anti to con'^ign tlieir 
own -v olumes to tlie same obscurity to which time and 
ntti the earlier editions. Very 

of ^®-'jUy noteworthy escaped the industr}' 

of the and we looked to find reprints 

found Tn ’'-bro to ha 

with nrono<;ino-'t’^'^*^*V”"' began unfortimately 

it, aS trofodno”'?""® he Iiad left 

of other vox-fees hitherto unpublished 

ovigin Better tbm-bto”'' 

them in the course of have occurred to 

ness, bearing the tiUe of 

* This essay was written in lS5i ^ 
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hope of finding our old friends Davis and^ Frohislior, 
and we found a vast unnecessary Editor’s Frcfaco : ( 
and instead of the voyages themselvesj which withj 
their pictnrcsqucncss and moral beauty shine among j 
the fairest jewels in the diamond mine of Hakluyt, an\ 
analysis and digest of their results, which Milton was ] 
called in to justify in an inappropriate quotation. It 
is much as if they had imaertaken to edit Bacon’s 
Essays, and had retailed what they conceived to bo the 
substance of them in their own language ; strangely 
failing to sec that the real value of tlie actions or the 
thought of remarkable men docs notlie in the material 
result which ran be gathered from them, but in the 
heart and soul of those who do or utter them. Con- 
sider what Homer’s Odyssey would be, reduced into an i 
analysis. 

Tlie editor of the Letters of Columbus apologizes for 
the rudeness of their phraseology. Columbus, he tells 
us, was not so great a master of the pen ns of the art 
of navigation. \Fc are to make excusc.s for him. AFc 
are put on our guard, and warned not to be offended, 
before we are introduced to the sublime record of 
sufferings under which his great soul was staggering 
towards the end of its eartlily calamities, where the 
inarticulate fragments in which Ins thought breaks out 
from him, are strokes of natural art by the side of 
'Klvah. litevOTy -pTAla-as. is y/swr ■tr^wiwgl'css. 

And even in the subjects which they select they arc 
pursued by the same curious fatality. 'Wliy is Dr.ako 
to bo best known, or to be only known, in his last 
voyage? M^y pass over the success, and endeavour, 
.to immortalize the failure? When Dr.ake climbed the 
tree in Panama, and saw both oceans, and vowed that 
. he would sail a ship in the Pacific ; when he crawled ; 
out upon the cliffs of Terra del Fuego, and leaned his 
head over the southernmost angle of the world ; when 
he. scored a furrow round the globe with his keel, and 
J , received the homage of the barbarians of the antipodes, 
in the name of the Virgin Queen, he" was .another man 
. from’wha,t ho had become after twenty years of court 
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life and inlriinio, and Spanish fipliting and pnjd-linnt- 
inp llieru is a tragfic solemnity in Lis end, if "‘O 
take it as the last act in his career ; lint it is Ins life, 
not his death, ivhieh we desire — not ivhat he failed to 
do, but what ho did. 

lJut everv bad has a worse below it, and more offen- 
sivc tlian all these is the editor of IJaivkins’s Veyngr to 
the South Sea. J’hc book is striking in itself; it is not 
host, but it is very good ; and. as it is re- 
published complete, if we rcad^ it through, carefully 
shutting oif tapLain Rethune’s notes wifli one hand, 
VC shall find in it the same beauty which breathes in 
the tone of all the writings of the period. 

tt IS a record of misfortune, but of misfortune which 
Old no dishonour to him who sunk under it; and there 
IS a melancholy dignity in the stylo in which Hawkins 
W,, , 1 ^/*'?''^’.’ say, tliat though ho had 

winoiiin- never .again an opportunity of 
for s his lost laurels, he respects himself still 

d barf ‘t "'r 

rcouired nn It I‘“'° . 

have nbsta:, exertion of editorial selMenial to 

v hich ^ from marring the pages with puns of 

afiectation of na°/* asb.amed, and with the vulgar 
the ninotenritf t^°''®8e with which the sea captain of 
uwrolTof hlh '""descends to criticize and' 

ba?e been a dof Precursor. But it must 

understanding^ which ilet"* ratlier than in his 

as this whiclf’follows'^Tn^‘*’”’”''?°/"H‘’'‘"°de""’ 
Araucan Indians is ii" freedom of the 

history of the\\Wirorlcj"”Tl,f*s‘’'"^- t’*' 

were not bebindliaTid ,r"e bpainards themselves 
before which they the chivalr)' 

inoffoctnal efforts ^t^ev many years of 

«everaftorv-ardsresuS^f?l® "P '“’Aict which they 

"f .^1 the Ameri«,n^l’^“?"?t''.“/traucans alone, 
contact, a liberty whicb^« tliey came in 
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wFom no incqtiality of slrenfrUi could appal and no 
defeats could crush, these poor Indians have a right 
to demand of us. The story of the war was well 
knoum in Europe : Hawkins, in coastins: the western 
shores of South America, fell in with them, and tlie 
finest passage in his hook is the relation of one of the 
incidents of the war : 

'An Indian captain was taken prisoner hy tlio Span- 
iards, and for that he was of name, and knomi to liavc 
done his devoir against them, they cut off his hands, 
thereby intending to disenable him to fight any more 
against them. Ilut he, returning home, desirous to 
revenge this injury, to maintain his liberty, with the 
reputation of his nation, and to help to banish the 
Spaniard, with liis tongue intreated and incited them 
to persevere in their accustomed valour and reputation, 
abasing the enemy and advancing his nation ; condemn- 
ing their contrarie.s of cowardliness, and confinning 
it by the cruelty used with him and other his com- 
panions in their misiiaps ; showing them his arms 
without hands, and naming his brethren whose half 
feet they had cut off, because they might bo unable 
to sit on horseback ; witli force arguing that if they 
feared them not, they would not have used so gre.at 
inhumanity — for fear produceth cruelty, the comp.aniou 
of cowardice, llius encouraged lie them to fight for 
their lives, limh.s, and liberty, choosing rather to die 
an honoxirable death fighting, than to live in servitude 
as fruitless members of tho commonwealth. Tlius 
using tho office of a sergeant-major, and having loaden 
his two stumps with bundles of arrows, ho succoured 
them who, in tho succeeding battle, had their store 
wasted ; and changing himself from place to place, 
animated and encouraged his countrymen with such 
comfortable persu.asions, as it is reported and credibly 
holioved, that he did more good with his W'ords and 
presence, without striking a stroke, than a great part 
. of the army did with fighting to tho utmost.’ 

. , It is au action which may take its place by tiio side 
of the myth of JIucius Sctcvola, dr the real exploit of 
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tli.it brother of the pod iEschylns, ivlio, when the Per- 
CT.ins "'cro flying' from iMnraU'ion, dung to a ship till 
liJiruls were liemi away, aiul then seized it. 
luth Ills tcctli, Icaniig his name .is a portent even in 
^le splendid calendar of Athenian heroes. Captain 
Jiethune, -ivithoiit call or need, making his notes, 
merely, .is he tells ns, from the suegestions of his oirn 
mind .IS he revised the pronf-slieots,“informs us, at the 
lines"™ reminds him of the familiar 

For \\ iddrington I needs must n'ail, 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
rm when his legs were smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumps.’ 

1.1 ^^*‘'**' quoted fromtlie 

of tiio n. C/inse. It is the most deformed stanza 
in thn (leformed version which was composed 

the ‘'*'1*^ taste, on the restoration of 

serious iioptrv”'' I'crscs could then pss for 
other t/iiii ' r' lo sound in any ear as 

arouL am onlv •'>-'®"ci.itions which they 

tinned to could only have cou- 

doggrel. ^ *'* memory through their ludicrous 

the long lahoiirpd”5*^"'^^a”^^*‘“ add tliat in 

All up valuihlo '^PP®ndices and introductions which 
theeJitlon and the expense of 

no doubt, hetr.ived wo 1 *^*^'"? '"'tn'^h many readers are, 
the understanding of the ?'"thing which assists 

to iUiistrate-whfn wi n ‘ the v are supposed 

when we b.ivo found what is most tScom- 
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baUad. w^ 
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mon passed without notice, and what is most trite and 
familiar encumbered iritli comment — we have unpacked 
our hearts of the bitterness which these volumes have 
aroused in ns, and can now take our leave of them and 
go on with our own more grateful subject 
Elizabetli, whose despotism was os peremptory aft 
tliat of the Plantagencts, and whoso ideas of the Eng- 
lish constitution were limited in the highest degree, 
was, notwitlistandiug, more beloved by her subjects- 
than any sovereign before or since. It was beciniso, 
substantially, she was the jwople's sovereign ; because 
it was given to her to coudnet the outgrowtli of tiic 
national life through its crisis of change, and the 
weight of her great mind and her great place were 
thrown on the i>coplc*s side. She was able to paralyze 
the dying efforts with which, if a Stuart had been on 
the throne, the representatives of an effete sy.stem 
might have made the struggle a deadly one ; and the 
history of England is not the history of France, because 
the iune.viblo will of one person held the Ueforination 
firm till it had rooted itself in the heart of the nation, 
and could not bo again overthrown. Tlie Catholic faith 
was no longer able to furnish standing ground on which 
the English or any other nation could live a manly and 
a godly life. Feudalism, as a social organization, was 
not any more a sj'stem under which their energies 
could hare Bcopo to more. Ti'hencefonrard, not the 
Catholic Church, but any man to whom God had given 
a heart to feel and a voice to speak, was to bo the 
teacher to whom men were to listen ; and great actions 
were not to remain the privilege of the families of the 
Norman nobles, but were to be laid withui tlie reach oi 
the poorest plebeian who had the stuff in him to perform 
them. Alone, of all the sovereigns in Europe, Elizahetli 
saw the change which had passed over tlie world. She 
saw it, and saw it in faith, and accepted it. Tlie Eng- 
land of the Catholic Hierarchy and the Norman Baron, 
was to cast its sheR and to become the England of free 
thought and commerce and manufacture, which was tc 
plough the, ocean with its navies, and sow its colonic! 
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over tlio gloljo ; and the first tlmnder birth of these 
oiiormous forces and the flash of tlie earliest achieve- 
ments of the neiv era roll and glitter through tlie forty 
rears of the reign of Elf/nbetli with a grandeur which, 
when once its ’history is written, will be seen to bo 
among tlic most sublime idieuoincna which tlie cartli 
as yet lias wltnes'sed. The work was not of her creation ; 
Ithc heart of tlie whole English nation was stirred to its 
j-deptlis ; and Elizabeth’s place was to recognize,_to love, 
ito foster, and to guide. The Government originatcil 
piothing ; at such a time it was neitiicr necessary nor 
desirable that it should do so ; but wlicrever expensive 
'enterprises were ou foot'vliich promised nltiniatc g‘00u> 
but no immediate profit, we never fail to find among 
the list of contributors the Queen’s Itlaje.'ty, Burleigh, 
Leicester, M’alsingham. Never cliary of her prc.'oncc, 
for Elizabeth could afford to condescend, when ships 
•were fitting for distant \oyagc,: in the river, the Queen 
would go down in her barge and inspect. I’rohishcr, 
who was hut a jioor sailor adventurer, sees her avave 
her handkerchief to him from tlie lircenwich Falnco 


avindows, and lie brings licr homo a narwhal’s horn for 
a present, tshe horumre-d her pcople,''aiid her iieojilo 
loved lier ; and the re.Milt avns that, with no co.st to the 
■Goa’ennnent, siic saw them scattering the fleets of tlie 
Spaniards, planliug ,\mcrica avitli colonies, and explor- 
ing tlio most distant se.as. Either for honour or for 


c.\]>octation of profit, or from tliat unconscious necessity 
by avliieh a gro.at people, like a gre.at man, avill do 
avlml is riglit, and most do it at the riglit time, aa hoover 
bad the aneaiis to furnish a slop, and avboea'cr iiad the 
talent to eomruaiid one, laid their ahilitie.s together and 
aienl out to pioneer, and to conquer, ami tiko pos.scs- 
sion, ill the name of the Queen of the Sea. 'llierc ivas 
no nation so remote but what .some one or otlicr waw 
found ready to undertake an e\i>cdition there, in the 
hojK) of olieniug a trade ; ntid. let them go where they 
w otif d , they were sure of Kliz-abulh’s counteuaiicc. \t’c 
fuid letters w-ritten by her, for the beiiofit of isameless 
-admiturers, to every j«iteritate of whom she hail ever 
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heard — to the Emperors of Cliina, Japan, and India, 
the Grand Duke of Russia, the Grand Turk, the Per- 
sian Sofee, and other unheard-of Asiatie and African 
princes ; whatever was to he done in England, or hy 
Englishmen, Elizaheth assisted wlion she could, anil 
admired when she could not. 

The springs of great actions are always difficult to 
analj>ze — impossible to analj-zc perfectly — jiossible to 
analyze only very proximately ; and the force hy which 
a man throws a good action out of himself is invisible 
and mystical, like that which brings out the blossom 
and tlie fruit upon the tree. TIio motives which wo 
find men urging for their enterprises seem often in- 
sufficient to have prompted them to so large a daring. 
They did what they did from the groat unrest in them 
which made them do it, and what it was may ho best 
measured hy the results in tlxe present England and 
America. 

Nevertheless there was enough in the state of the 
world, and in the position of England, to have fur- 
nished abundance of conscious motive, and to have 
sUrred the drowsiest routinior statesman. 

Among material occasions for e.xertion, the popula- j 
tion began to outgrow the employment, and there was 
.a necessity for plantations to serve as an outlet. IMcn 
wlio, under happier circumstances, might have led 
decent lives, and done good service, were now driven 
hy want to desperate courses — witness*, as Richard 
I I akluy t says, ^twenty tall feUows hanged last Rochester 
assizes for small robhorics ’ ; and there is an admirable 
paper addressed to the Privy Council hy Christopffier 
Carlile, IValsiugham’s son-in-law, pointing out tho 
possible openings to he made in or through such 
plantations for homo produce and manufacture. 

Far below all such prudenti.il economics and mer- 
cantile ambitions, however, lay a noble enthusiasm 
which ill these doll days we can hardly, without an 
effort, realize. The life-and-death wrestle between the 
Reformation and the old religion had settled in tho 
last quarter of the sixteenth century into a permanent 
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struffgle betnecn England and Spain. Franco was 
disabled. All the help which Elizabeth could ^aro 
barolj' enabled the Netherlands to defend themselves. 
Protestantism, if it conquered, must conquer onnnotber 
field ; and by the circumstances of tlio time the 
cb.ampion.ship of the Reformed faith fell to the English 
sailors. 'Die sword of Spain was forged in the gold- 
mines of Peru ; the legions of Alva were only to bo 
disarmed by intercepting tlic gold ships on tlieir pas- 
sage ; and, inspired by an entliusiasm like that which 
four centuries before liad precipitated the chivalry of 
jEuropo upon the East, the s.ame spirit which in its 
'.present degeneracy covers our bays and rivers witli 
ipleasure yachts, then fitted out armed privateers, to 
|sweop the Atlantic, and plunder and destroy Spanish 
‘ships wherever they could meet them. 

TTrus, from a combination of causes, the whole force 
and energy of the age was directed towards tlie sea. 
The wide excitement, and the greatness of tlie interests 
at stake, raised even common men above themselves ; 
and people who in ordinary times would have been no 
more tlian mere se.ameu, or mere money-making 
merchants, appear before us with a largeness and 
greatness of licart and mind in which their duties to 
God and their country are alike clearly and broadly 
semi and felt to be paramount to every other. 

Ordinary English traders we find fighting Spanish 
war ships in behalf of the Protestant faith. The 
cruisers of the Spanish main were full of generous 
conversion of the savage nations to 
for what is oven more surprising, sites 

men^n c-va"iined and scrutinized hy such 

was spirit, and a ready insight 

Xly^telr'’ iodiroct effects 0 ? a 

intcrLt oommerce on every highest Imman 

a fuSicjiSet1ng'atcw“^.V‘''“ «>ere was 

"■Of spoking on ’the El.grish! anyone nSeh’^' "’I"?'* 
well understood and neU remembered, if\^eu^lil-e 
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Drake, and Hawkins, and Haleiyk arc to be tolerably 
underwood. One of the English Ueviews, a short time 
ago, was inucb amused with a story of Drake having 
excommunicated a jictty officer ns a iiunishmont for 
some moral offence ; the reviewer not being able to see ' 
in Drake, as a man, anything more than a liighly brave 
and successful buccaneer, whose ywelcnces to religion j 
might rank with the devotion of an Italian bandit to 
the Madonna. And so Hawkins, and even lUileigh, 
.are regarded by superficial persons, who see only such 
outward circumstances of their history as correspond 
with their own impressions. The b.igh nature of these 
men, and the high objects which they puivucd, will 
only rise out and become visible to us as wo can throw 
ourselves hack into their times and teach our hearts to 
feel as they felt. tV'o do not find in the language of 
the voyagers themselves, or of those who lent them 
their help at homo, any of that weak watery talk of 
'protection of aborigines’, which, as soon as it is trans- 
lated into fact, becomes the most active policy for their 
destruction, soul and body. But tlio stories of tho 
dealings of the Spaniards with tho conquered Indians, 
which were widely known in England, seem to have, 
affected all classes of people, not with pious passive , 
horror, but with a genuine human indignation. A' 
thousand anecdotes in detail we find scattered up and 
town tto qiages td Ha’aVuyt, wVio,'WTft.Vi a winw to mato 
them knoivn, translated Pete r .Martyr ’s letters; and 
each commonest sailor-boy wlio had heard these stories 
from his childhood among the tales of his father’s fire- 
side, had longed to be a man, that he might go out and 
become the avenger of a gallant and sutfermg people. 
A high mission, undertaken with a generous heart, 
seldom fails to make those worthy of it to whom it is 
given ; and it was a point of honour, if of nothing 
more, among the English sailors, to do no discredit by 
tlieir conduct to tho greatness of tlieir cause. Tlie 
high courtesy, tho cliivalry of tho Spanish nobles,- so 
conspicuous in their dealings with their European rivals, 
. either failed to touch them in their dealings with un^ 
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cultivated idolaters, or tlic higli temper of the aris- 
tocracy was unable to restrain or to influence tlie masses 
of the soldiers. It would be as uug'cnerous as it would 
bo untrue, to charge upon their religion the grievous 
actions of men who called themselves the armed mis- 
sionaries of Catliolicism, when the Catholic priests and 
bishops were the loudest in the indignation with which 
they denounced them. But we are obliged to charge 
upon it that slow and subtle influence so inevitably 
exercised by anj' religion which is divorced from life> 
and converted into a tiling of form, or creed, or cere- 
mony,' or system, which could permit the same men to 
be extravagant in a sincere devotion to the Queen of 
Heaven, whose entire lower nature, unsubdued and un- 
affected, was given up to thirst of gold, and plmider, 
and sensuality. If religion does not make men more 
humane than' they would be without it, it makes them 
fatally less so ; and it is to be feared that the spirit of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which had oscillated to the other 
extreme, and had again crystallized into a formal atl:;, 
tmoroian fanaticism, reproduced the same fatal results 
as those in which the J>p.aniards had set them their 
unworthy precedent. But the Elizabethan navigators, 
full without exception of larg:o kindness^ ■wisdoiUj 
gentleness, and beauty, bear names untainted, as 

know, with a single crime against the savages J 
and tlic name of England was as famous in the Indian 
seas as that of Spain was infamous. On the banks of 
♦ tbere was renmmbered for a hundred 

noble captain who bad come there from the 
beyond the seas ; and Raleiffli speaks tlic 
tbffil!-f I I when^io urges 

in the i W "‘•■“f ‘0 eolouize Guiana, and exillts 
into tbe^Pacm^ the white marauder 

of Peru. ^ J'cstoring tho Incas to the throne 

lei^b 

o^dblo'iTorso^So^o^^ 

uen. Women, 
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and cEtldrenj afflicted, robbed, reviled, branded rvitb 
hot irons, roasted, dismembered, mangled, stabbed, 
whipped, racked, scalded with liot oil, put to the 
st rapad o, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, 
dashed against the rocks, famished, devoured by mas- 
tiffs, burned, and by infinite cruelties consumed, and 
purposeth to scourge and plague that cursed nation, 
and to take the yoke of servitude from tliat distressed 
people, ns free by nature as any Cliristian ? ’ 

Poor Raleigh! if peace and comfort in this world 
were of much importance to liim, it was in an ill dav 
that ho provoked the revenge of Spain. Tlie strongtii 
of England was needed at the moment at its own door ; 
the Armada came, and there was no means of executing 
such an enterprise. And afterwards tlio throne of 
Elizabeth was filled by a Stuart, and Guiana was to be 
no scene of glory for Raleigh ; but, as later historians 
are pleased to think, it was the grave of liis reputation. 

But the hope burned "clear in him through all the 
weary years of unjust imprisonment; and when he 
was a gray-headed old man, the base son of a bad 
mother used it to betray him. nio success of his last 
enterprise was made the condition under which ho w.is 
to be pardoned for a crime which ho had not committed ; 
and its success depended, as he know, on its being 
kept secret from the Spaniards. James required of 
him on his allegiance a detail of what he proposed, 
giving him at the same time ids word as a king tliat 
the secret should he safe with him, and the ne.xt day 
it was sweeping out of the port of London in the 
s\viftest of the Spanish ships, with private orders to 
tlie Governor of St Thomas to provoke a collision 
when Raleigh should arrive there, which should after-i 
wards cost him his heart’s blood. 

Mte modern readers may run rapidly over the series 
of epithets under which Raleigh has catalogued the 
Indian sufferings, hoping that they are e.xnggerated, 
seeing that they are horrible, and closing, our eyes 
against them with swiftest haste ; hut it was not so 
when every epithet suggested a hundred familiar facts; 
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niid some of these (not restinpr on English jprcjudice, 
but on sad Spanish evidence, which is too full of shame 
and sorroiv to be suspected) shall he given in this place, 
however old a story it may bo thought ; because, as 
'VC said aboA'e, it is impossible to understand the actions 
of these men, unless wo are familiar with the feelings 
of which their hearts »\ero full. 

Ihe massacres under forter. and Pir.arro, terrible ns 
they were. More not tlie occasion which stirred the 
deepest indignation. 'I'hey had the excuse of what 
mii'ht be called, for «aiit of a better word, necessity, 
and of the do'perate jiosition of small bands of men 
in the midst of enemies who might be counted^ by 
millions. .Vnd in I)e Soto, when he burnt his guides 
in I'lorida (it «as his practice, « hen there was danger 
of treachery, that those nho Mere left alive might take 
warning); or in t’asco Niiunez, praying to the Virgin 
on the mountains of Darien, and going down from olt 
them into the valleys to liunt the Indian cacinues, and 
jlmg them alive to his bloodhounds ; there ivas, at 
least, irith all this fierceness and cruelty, a desperate 
courage n-liich we cannot refuse to admire, and which 
mingles with and corrects our horror. It is the refine- 
ment of the Spaniard’s cruelty in the settled and 
conquered provinces, e.xcuscd by no danger and pro- 
\okcd bv no resistance, the details of wliicli nitucss 
to the infernal coolness wiUi which it was perpetrated ; 
and the great hearing of the Indians themselves under 
despaired of resisting, which 
raises the ii hole history to the rank of a world-ivido 
tragedy, m which the nobler but weaker nature was 
crushed under a mabgnant force wl.ich was stoon-cr 
and yet meaner than itself GnM ® j 

were the two passions for which tho ^ 

and tlie fate of the Indian womS was oSvTo'*" 
ful than that of the men, who were miureJ dread 
to a labour in tho mines which was^Sijfy to*ee ®J*nined 
tlieir lives, in a hand where but a little liofnrn ri*° 

Hved a free contented people, more innocent 

than perhaps any people upon earth crime 

■ tt wo can 
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conceive ivlint our o\vn feelings would bo— if, in tlio 
‘ devcloninent of the tnnmmalin,’ some baser but more 
powerful race tban man were to anuear upon this 
planet, and we and onr wives and cbildren at our own 
happy firesides were degraded from our freedom, and 
became to them what the lower animals arc to us, we 
can perhaps realize the feelings of the enslaved nations 
of Hispaniola. 

As a harsh justification of shaver}', it is sometimes 
urged that men who do not deserve to bo slaves will 
prefer death to the endurance of it ; and that if they 
prize their liberty, it is always in their power to assert 
it in the old Roman fashion. Tried even by so h.ard a 
rule, the Indians vindicated their right ; and, before 
the close of the sixteenth century, the entire group of 
the Western Islands in the hands of the Spaniards, 
containing, when Columbus dhscovered them, many 
millions of inhabitants, were left literally dc.solate 
from suicide. Of the anecdotes of this terrible self- 
immolation, as they were then known in Engl.and, 
here are a few out of many. 

Tlio first is simple, and a specimen of the ordinary 
method. A Yucatan cacique, who was forced with his 
old subjects to labour in the mines, at last calling 
those minors into an house, to the number of ninety- 
five, ho thus dehateth with them : ’ 

‘“iXy worth}' companions and friends, why desire 
we to live any longer under so cruel a servitude ? Let, 
ns now go unto the perpetual scat of our ancestors, for 
wo shall there have rest from those intolerable cares 
and grievances which wo endure nnder the subjection 
of the unthankful. Go ye before, I will present!}’ 
follow you.” Having so spoken, he held out whole 
handfuls of those leaves which take away life, prepared 
for the purpose, and giving ever}' one part thereof, 
being kindled to suck up the fume ; who obeyed his 
command, the king and his chief kinsmen reserving 
the last place for themselves.’ 

tl’e speak of the crime of suicide, but few persons 
wiU sec a crime in this sad and stately leavertaking of 
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a life which it vvas no longer pos'sihlo to hear with 
wuhroken licarls. R'o tlo not envy tlio Indian wliOj 
witli Spaniards before him as an cridonce of liie fruits 
wiiich tlieir creed hrouglit forth, deliberately cxcliaiiged 
for it the old religion of bis countr}’, which could 
sustain him in an action of such melancholy p'andcur. 
Rut tile Indians did not alaaya reply to their oppres- 
sors with escaping passively beyond their baud’. Hero 
is a story with matter in it for as rich a tragedy as 
flildipus or Agamemnon ; and in its stern and trcmcn- 
I dous features, more nearly resembling them than any 
which were conceived even by Shakes]ieare. 

^ An olliccr named Orlando had taken the daughter 

A' of a Cuban cacique to be his mistress. She was with 
child by him, but, suspecting her of being engaged in 
some other intrigue, he bad her fastened to two 
wooden spits, not intending to kill her, but to terrify 
her ; and setting lier before the fire, he ordered that 
she sliould lie turned by the servants of the kitchen. 

‘'llic maiden, stricken with fear through the 
cruelty thereof, and strange kind of torment, pre- 
sently gave up the ghost, 'i'lic cacique, her father, 
understanding tlio matter, took thirty of his men and 
went to the liou’c of the captain, wiio was then absent, 
and slew Ids wife, wliom lie li.ad married after that 
wicked act comniltfed, and the women who were com- 
panions of the wife, and her servants every one. Tlien 
shutting tlic door of the house, and putting fire under 
it, lie burnt liimsolf and all Ids companions tliat 
assisted 1dm, together with tbo captain’s dead family 
and goods.’ 

Tins is no fiction or poet’s romance. It is a talc 
of wrath and revenge, wldcU in sober dreadful truth 
enacted itself upon this earth, and remains among tlio 
eternal records of the doings of mankind upon it. As 
some relief to its most terrible features, we follow 
it with a story which has a touch in it of diabolical 
humour. 

’Tlie slave-owners finding their slaves osc.aping thus 
unprosperously out of tlieir grasp, set themselves to 
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find a remedy for so desperate a disease, and tvero 
sirift to avail tliemsclves of any weakness, mental or 
bodily, through which to retain them in life. One 
of these proprietors being informed that a number 
of his people intended to kill themselves on a certain 
day, at a particular spot, and knowing by e.vperience 
that tiiey were too likely to do it, presented himself 
tiiere at the time which had been fi.ved upon, and tell- 
ing the Indians when they arrived that he knew their 
intention, and that it was vain for them to attempt to 
keep anything a secret from him, ho ended with saying, 
that ho had come there to kill himself with them ; 
that as he had used them ill in this world, ho might 
use them worse in the ne.vt; 'with which he did 
dissuade them presently from their purpose.’ AFith 
what efficacy such believers in the immortality of the 
soul were likely to recommend either tlioir faith or 
their God ; rather, how terribly all tlio devotion and 
aU the earnestness with which the poor priests who 
followed in the wake of the conquerors laboured to 
recommend it wore shamed and paralyzed, they them- 
selves too bitterly lament. 

It was idle to send out governor after governor with 
orders to stay such practices. Tliey had but to arrive 
on the scene to become infected with the same fever ; 
or if any remnant of Castilian honour, or any faintest 
echoes of the faith which they professed, still flickered 
in a few of the best and noblest, they could hut look on 
with folded hands in ineffectual mourning j they could 
do nothing witiiont soldiers, and the soldiers w'ero the 
worst offenders. Hispaniola became a desert ; the 
gold was in the mines, and there were no poor slaves 
left remaining to e.\tract it. One means which the 
Spaniards dared to employ to supply the vacancy, 
brought about an incident which in its piteous pathos 
exceeds any story we have ever he.ard. Crimes and 
criminals are swept away by time, nature finds an 
antidote for their poison, and tlioy and their iH conse- 
quences alike are blotted out and perish. If we do 
not forgive the vUlain at least we cease to hate him, as 
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At grows more clear to ns tliat lio injures none so 
deeply as himself. But tlio OiipuiSrjs xasla, the enor- 
mous unckcdness by which humanity itself has been 
outraged and disgraced, we cannot forgive ; we cannot 
cease to hate that ; tljc years roll away, but tlie tints of 
it remain on the pages of history, deep and horrible as 
the day on wliich they were entered there, 

' When tlie Spaniards understood the simple opinion 
of tlie Yucatan islanders concerning tlie souls of their 
departed, which, after their sins purged in the cold 
northern mountains should pass into the south, to the 
intent that, leaving their own country of their own 
accord, they might suffer themselves to be brought to 
Hispaniola, they did piersuade those poor wretches, that 
they came from those places where they should see their 
parents and children, and all their kindred and friends 
that were dead, and should enjoy all kinds of delights 
with tlie emhracemciits and fruition of all beloved 
beings. And they, being infected and possessed witiv 
these crafty and subtle imaginations, singing and 
rejoicing left their country, and followed vain aud idle 
hope. But wlieu tliey saw tliat they were deceived, 
and neither met their parents nor any tliat they desired, 
hut were compelled to undergo grievous sovereignty 
aud command, and to endure cruel and extreme labour, 
they either slew themselves, or, choosing to famish, 
gave up their fair spirits, being persuaded by no reason 
or violence to t.ake food. So these miserable Y'ucatans 
came to their end,’ 

It was once more as it was in the days of tiie Apostles. 
The New IVorld was first offered to the holders of the 
old traditions. Tliey were tlie husbandmen first chosen 
for the new vineyard, aud blood aud desolation were 
the only fruits which they reared upon it. In their 
hands it was becoming a kingdom, not of God, hut of 
the devil, and a sentence of blight went out against 
theni and against their works. How fatally it has 
uorked, let modem Spain aud Siianish America hear 
witness. M o need not follow further the liistorv of 

iicir dcahngs with the Indians, For their colonies, a 
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fatality appears to liar’o folloivcd all attempts at 
Catholic colonization. Like shoots from an old decay- 
ing tree which no sidll and no care can rear, they wore 
planted, and for a while they might seem to grow ; hot 
their life was never more than a lingering deaths a 
failure, which to a thinking person would outweigh in 
the arguments against Catholicism whole libraries of 
f faultless catenas, and a consensus patrnm unbroken 
through fifteen centuries for the supremacy of Stj 
Peter. 

There is no occasion to look for superstitious c.anses 
to explain the phenomenon, llie Catholic faith had 
ceased to be the faith of the large mass of earnest 
thinking cap.ab]e persons ; and to those who can best 
do the work, all work in this world sooner or later is 
committed. America was the natural home for Pro- 
testants ; persecuted at home, they sought a place 
where they might worship God in their own way, 
without danger of stake or gibbet, and the French 
Huguenots, as afterwards the English Puritans, early 
found their ivay there. Tlic fate of a party of Coligny's 
people, who had gone out as settlers, shall bo tho last 
of tliesc stories, illustrating, as it does in tlio iiigliest 
degree, tlie wr.atli and fury witli wliicli tlio passions on 
both sides wore boiling. A certain John Ribault, with 
about 400 companions, liad emigrated to Florida. Tliey 
were quiet inoSeiisive people, and lived in peace tliero 
several years, cultivating tlio soil, baiiding laii.oges, 
and on the best possible terms with the natives. Spain 
was at the time at peace with France ; we arc, tliere- 
forc, to suppose that it was in pursuance of tlio grc.at 
crusade, in which they migiit feel secure of the secret, 
if not the confessed, sjonjiathy of the Guises, that a 
powerful Spanish fleet boro down upon tliis settlement. 
iTie Frenoli made no resistance, and they were seized 
and fl.aycd alive, and their bodies inmg out upoji tlie 
trees, with an inscription suspended over them, “^Not 
as Frenchmen, hut as heretics’. At Paris all w.as 
. sweetness and silence. 'Hie settlement was tranquilly 
surrendered to the same men who liad made it tlie 
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scene of tlieir atrocity ; and tiro years latcTj 600 of tlio 
very Spaniards who liad been most active in the murder 
■were living there in peaceable possession, in two forts 
which their relation with the natives had obliged them 
to build. It was well that there were other French- 
men living, of whose consciences the Court had not the 
hooping, and who were able on emergencies to do what 
was right without consulting it. A certain privateer, 
named Dominique de Gourges, secretly amied and 
equipped a vessel at Rocliclle, and stealing across the 
Atlantic and in two days collecting a strong party of 
Indians, he came doim suddenly upon the forts, and, 
taking them by storm, slew or afterwards hanged every 
man ho found there, leaving their bodies on the trees 
on which they had hanged the Huguenots, with their 
own inscription reversed against them, ‘ Not as Span- 
iards, but as murderers’. For which e.vploit, well 
I deserving of all honest men’s praise, Dominique do 
( Gourges had to fly his country for his life ; and, coming 
I to England, was received with honourable welcome by 
Elizabeth. 

It was at such a time, and to take their part amidst 
such scenes as these, that the English navigators ap- 
peared along the shores of South Ameri ca, as the armc il 
soldiers ^of the .Reformation, and as the aveng ers of 
Eumanity ", and as their cnterpiTse^was- ^andj^jcl 
lo'fty^ so was the manner in which thoyTiore themselves 
in all ways worthy of ih Tliey wore no natibil of saiiits, 
in the'ihodern seiitiniental souse of that word ; they were 
prompt, stern men — more ready ever to strike an enemy 
than to parley with liim ; and, private adventurers as 
they all were, it was natural enough that private fool- 
ishness and private badness should he found among 
them as among other mortals. Every Englishman who 
had the means was at liberty to fit out a ship or ships, 
, and he could produce tolerable vouchers for himself, 
^ ft once a commission from the Court. Tlio 

I battles of Enmand were fought by her children, at their 
i oun risk and cost, and they were at libcrtj’ to repav 
tUomsclves the expense of their e.vpeditions by plunder- 
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ing at the cost of the national enemy. Thus, of conrse, 
in a mked world, there were found mi.vcd marauding 
crews of scoundrels, who played the game which a 
century later was played with such effect by the pirates 
of Tortuga. But we have to remark, first, that such 
stories are singularly rare ; and then, that the victims 
are never the Indians, never any but the Spaniards or 
the French, when the English were at war nith tiiom ; 
and, on the whole, the conduct and character of the 
English sailors, considering what they were and the 
work which they wore sent to do, present us all through 
that age with such a picture of gallantry, disinterested- 
ness, and high heroic energy, as has never been over- 
matched ; the more remarkable, as it was the fruit of 
no drill or discipline, no tradition, no system, no 
organized training, but was the free native growth of a 
noble virgin soil. 

Before starting on an e.xpedition, it was usual for 
the crew and the officers to meet and arrange among 
themselves a series of articles of conduct, to which 
they bound themselves by a formal agreement, the 
entire body itself undertaking to see to tbeir observ- 
ance. It is quite possible that strong religious 
profession, and even sincere profession, miglit be ac- 
companied, as it was in the Spaniards, with everything 
most destestable. It is not sufficient of itself to prove 
that their actions would correspond with it, hut it is 
one among a number of evidences ; and coming as 
they come before us, iritb bands clear of any blood 
but of fair and open enemies, these articles may pass 
at least as indications of what they were. 

Hero wo have a few instances : 

Riciiard Hawkins’s ship's company was, as he him- 
self informs us, an unusually loose one. Nevertheless, 
we find them ' gathered together every morning and 
evening to serve God ’ ; and a fire on board, which 
only Hawkins’s presence of mind prevented from 
dcstrojdng ship and crew together, was made use of 
by the men as an occasion to banish swearing out of 
the ship. 
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'M'illi n ccticnil consent of nil our compnnr, it tt.ts 
onloiiicd tlial Uicrc slioulJ l>e a i.Mmcr or lonila wliich 
fhouW be in tlic kecpiiiir of liinr«-l)b was thlcn witli 
an oalli ; aiul tliat lie «lio bail llie jialmor sliould pivc 
to every one that he took K«eariii", a jialniaila n-ith it 
aiul the ferula ; anil wlio^oevcr at tlie time of evening 
or morninu: prayer was found to lia\e the palmer, 
should iiav'e three blows given him bv the captain or 
the master ; and that he should still be bounu to free 
himself by takiiiir another, or eUe to run in claneer of 
continuin" the penalty, uliich being exeeuted a few 
days, reformed the vice, so that in three days together 
was not one oath heard to be suorn.’ 

'Die regulations for Luke lox’s voyage commenced 
thus ; 

‘ For as much as the good success and prosperity of 
every action doth consisi in the due service and glorify- 
ing of God, knoiiing that not only our being and 
preservation, liut the jirosperity of all our actions and 
enterprises, do immediately depend on His Almighty 
goodness and mercy ; it is provided 

‘ Fir-t, that all the company, ns well ofliccrs as others, 
shall duly repair every day twice at the call of the bell 
to hear public prayers to be read, sueli ns arc antliorized 
by the Cliurcii, and that in a godly and devout 
manner, as good Christians ought. 

‘ Secondly, that no man shall snear hy the name of 
God, or use any profane oath, or bl.asphemc Ilis holy 
name.’ 

lo symptoms such as these, we cannot but assign a 
very difterent value iilicu tliey are tlio spontaneous 
groivtb of common minds, unkimulatcd by sense of 
propriety or rules of the service, or other official influ- 
ence lay or ecclesiastic, from wliat we attach to the 
somewhat similar ccreraoniais in which, among persons 
wlioso position is conspicuous, important enterprises 
are now and then inaugurated. 

H e have said as much as wo intend to say of tlie 
CTc.atmeiit hy the Spaniards of the Indian women. 
*ir \\ alter KaleigU is commonly reprcscuted by bis- 
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exact account of liis offence, we piUicr from tlic 
EcaltcTcd lunts which are let fall, that he, too, wa^ 
meditatinc a similar i>ieeo of treason. However, it 
niav or inay not have been thus. But when at Port 
St julicu, ‘ our General Eay.s one of the crew, 

‘ Bogan to inquire diligently of the actions of Mr 
Thomas Doughtie, and found tlicm not to he such as 
he looked for, but tending rather to contention or 
mutiny, or some other disorder, « hereby, without re- 
I dresse', the succc=s of the voyage might greatly hare 
been haz.arded. tniereupoii the company urns c.aUed 
together and made acquainted with the particulars of 
the cause, which were found, partly by Mr Doughtie’s 
own confession, and partly by the evidence of the fact, 
to bo true, which, when our General s.aw, although his 
private affection to Mr Doughtie (as ho then, in 
the presence of us all, sacredly protested) was great, 
yet the c.aro which he liad of the stato of the voyage, 
of the expectation of Her Majesty, and of the honour 
of his country, did more touch him, as indeed it ought, 
than the private respect of one man ; so that the cause 
heiug thoroughly heard, and all things done in good 
order as near as might bo to the course of our law 
.in England, it was concluded that Mr Doughtie should 
receive punisiiment according to the qn.ality of the 
offence. And he, seeing no remedy hut patience for 
himself, desired before his death to receive tlio com- 
munion, which ho did at tlic hands of Mr Fletcher, 
our minister, and our General himself accompanied 
him in that holy action, which, being done, and the 
place of execution made ready, he, basing embraced 
our General, and taken lc.ave of all the company, with 
prayers for the Qiieeids Majesty and our realni, in 
quiet sort laid his he.ad to the block, where ho ended 
lus life. Tins being done, our General made divers 
speeches to tlie whole company, persuading us to unity, 
obedience, love, and regard of our voyage, and for 
the better confirmation thereof, willed every man the 
next Sunday following to prcp.ire himself to receive 
the communion, as Christian brethren and friends 
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ouglit to do, which was done in very reverent sort, and 
so ivith good contentment every man ivcnt about his 
business.' 

'llio simple majesty of this anecdote can gain notliing 
from any comment which we might offer upon it. The 
crew of a common English ship organizing, of their 
own free motion, on tliat wild shore, a judirmont hall 
more grand and awful than any most elabor.ate law 
court, is not to be reconciled with the pirate theory, 
which wo may as weU henceforth piit away from us. 

Of such stuff were the early English navigators ; 
we are reaping the magnificent h.irvest of their great 
heroism ; and ive may sec once more in their history, 
and in what has arisen out of it, that on these deep 
moral foundations, and on none others, enduring pros- 
perities, of what kind soever, politic or religious, 
material or spiritual, are alone in this divinely governed 
world permitted to base themselves and grow. 

IVlierover wo find them, they are still the same. In 
the courts of Japan or of China ; fighting Spaniards 
in the Pacific, or prisoners among the Algerines ; 
founding colonies which by-and-by were to grow into 
enormous Transatlantic republics, or e.vploring in crazy 
pinnaces the fierce latitudes of the Polar seas, — they 
are the same indomitable God-fearing men whose life 
was one great liturgy. 'Tlie ice was strong, but God 
was stronger' says one of Frobisher’s men, after grind- 
ing a night and a day among the icebergs, not waiting 
for God to come down and split tliem, but toiling 
through the long hours, himself and the rest fending 
off the vessel with poles and planks, with deatli glaring 
at them out of the ice rocks, and so saving themselves 
and it. Icebergs were strong, Spaniards were strong, . 
and storms, and corsairs, and rocks and reefs, whicli \ 
no chart had then noted — they were all strong; but j 
God was stronger, and that was all which they cared J 
to know. 

Out of the vast number it is difficult to make wise 
selections, but the attention floats loosely over gener- 
alities, and only individual men can seize it and hold 
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it fast. Wo siiall attempt to iiriuD: our roatlcrs fare 
to face uitli some of these men; not. of cour.-o, to 
write their hioj^aphies, l»ut to sketeli the details of 
a few scenes, in the hope that tliey may tempt those 
under whose eyes they may fall to look tor tlicmsclvc? 
to complete the perfect fiiiure. 

Some Lvo miles abo\e the port of Dartmouth, once 
amonp the most important liarl)Ours in England, on 
a projecting angle of Land wliich runs out into the 
river at the Iioad of one of its most beautiful reaches, 
there has stood for some renturies the Manor House 
of Greenaway. Tlic «.itcr runs deep all the way to 
it from the sea, and the largest vc.s'cls may ride witli 
safely within a stone's throw of tlie windou a. In the 
latter half of the si.vtceiilh century there must have 
met, in the Iiall of this mansion, a party as remarkable 
as could have been found auyuherc in England. 
Humfrey and Adriai\ Gilbert, with their half-brother, 
IValtcr Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at 
sailors in tlie reaches of Long Stream ; in the summer 
evenings doubtless rowing down ivitli the tide to tho 
port, and wondering at the quaint figure-heads and 
carved prows of tho sliips which tlironged it; or climb- 
ing on board, and listening, with hearts boating, to 
tho m.ariners’ tales of the new eartli beyond the sunset. 
And hero in later life, matured men, whoso boyish 
dreams had become heroic action, tiiey used aga'm to 
meet in tho intervals of quiet, and the rock is shown 
underneath the house adierc Raleigh smoked the first 
tobacco. Another remarkable man, of wliom we shall 
presently speak more closely, could not fiil to have 
^ made a fourth at tlicsc meetings. A sailor hoy of 
Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, showed 
carl}' a genius a'hicli could not liavo escaped the eye 
of such neighbours, and in the atmosphere of Green- 
away he learned to be as noble as tho Gilberts, and as 
tender and delicate as Raleigh. Of this party, for tho 
Resent wo confine ourselves to tho host and owner, 
numfroy Gilbert, knighted aftenvards by Elizabeth, 
i-eu by tho scenes of his childhood to the sea and 
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to se .1 adventures, and aftenvards, as his mind unfolded 
to study Ids profession scientifically, we find him a 
soon as he was old enough to tldnk for himself, o 
make others listen to him, 'amending tiio great error 
of naval sea cards, wliose common fault is to make tin 
degree of longitude in every latitude of one commoi 
bigness’; inventing instruments for taldng observa- 
tions, studying the form of the earth, and convincing 
himself that there was a north-west passage, anc 
studying the necessities of his country, and discoverinp 
the remedies for them in colonization and extended 
markets for home manufactures, and insisting with 
so much loudness on these important matters that 
they reached tlie all-attentivo ears of tTalsingham, 
ami through tV’alsingham were conveyed to the Queen. 
Gilbert was examined before the Queen’s Majesty and 
the Privy Council, the record of which examination 
he has himself left to us in a paper whicii lie after- 
wards drew up, and strange enough reading it is. 'Tiie 
most admirable conclusions stand side by side with 
the wildest conjectures ; and invaluable practical dis- 
coveries, among imaginations at which all our love for 
him cannot hinder us from smiling : the whole of it 
from first to last saturated through and through with 
his inborn nobility of nature. 

Homer and Aristotle arc pressed into service to 
prove that the ocean runs round tbc tlirce old conti- 
nents, and that America therefore is necessarily an 
island. 'Hie Gulf Stream, wliich he had carefully 
I. observed, eked out by a theory of the primiini mohile, 
is made to demonstrate a channel to the north, corre- 
sponding to Magellan’s Straits intlie south, he believing, 
in common with almost every' one of his day, that 
these straits were the only opening into the Pacific, 
tJie land to the south being unbroken to the Pole. 
He prophesies a market in the East for our manu- 
factured linen and calicoes : 

' The Easterns greatly prizmg the same, as .appeareth 
in Hester, where the pomp is e.xpressed of the great 
IHng of India, Ahasuerus, who matched the coloured 

- ■ r 
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olollics wlicrcwilli liis houses and tents ivero apparelled, 
with gold and Filvcr, as part of his greatest treasure. 

Tlie=o and oilier such arguments were Uie Mrt 
‘anaU^ls whieh Sir IJ.iuiifrey had to offer of the spirit 
which he fell tolio working in him. M'c niav think 
wliat we please of them; hut we can have hut one 
thought of the great grand words with which the 
memorial coneliidcs, and tliey alone would c.'cplain the 
love which Elizatielli tiore him ; 

‘ Never, llicreforc, mislike with mo for taking in 
hand any landaldc and honest enlerpriso, for if through 
ple.asuro or idleiie-s we purchase shame, the jdcasure 
vaiiislieth, hut the sliaiiie .aliidelli for ever. 

‘ Give mo leaio, tlieroforc, witliout offence, alwaj's to 
live and die in tliis mind ; tliat lie is not worthy to live 
at all that, for fear or d.anger of death, Bliunneth his 
country’s service and his own honour, seeing that 
death is inevitilde and the fame of virtue immorbil, 
wherefore in tliis hohalf nmtnre ret livicrc njiemo.’ 

Two vojaigcs wliich he undertook at his own cost, 
which shattered ins fortune, and failed, a-s they natur- 
ally might, since ineflieiont help or mutiny of subor- 
dinates, or ntlior disorders, are inevitahle conditions 
under whicli more or less grc.at men must bo content 
to see their great tliouglits nmtilatcd by the feebleness 
of their instruments, did not dislicart’eu him, and in 
.r uno 16B3 a last fleet of five ships sailed from the port 
of Dartmoutli, willi commission from tlie Queen to 
discover and tiltc possession from latitude 45“ to 50’ 
North — a voyage not a little noteworthy, there being 
planted in the' course of it the first English colony 
ivest of tlie Atlantic. Eliznhctli had a foreboding that 
slio would never see him again. She scut him a jewel 
ns a last token of her favour, and she desired Ruleigh 
to have his picture taken before ho went. 

riio history of the voyage was written by a Mr 
Edward Ilaycs, of Dartmouth, ouo of the principal 
actors in it, and as a composition it is more remarkable 
lor fine writing than any very commeudahlo thought 
m the author of it. But Sir Humfrey’s nature shines 
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Ausrust, we chanited our course, and returm'd hack for 
England, at nhieh \ery instant, cien in wiiidinc ahout, 
there ^sis,ed along liolwceu us and the laud, which 've 
now for-ook, a very lion, to our seeming, in fhape, 
hair, and colour ; not swimming .after tlie nnniicr of n 
lieast hy mo\ing of his feet, hut rather .sliiliiic upon 
the tratcr with his whole hody, evrepl his legs, in 
right, neither yet diving under and again rising ns the 
manner is of whales, porimises, and other fish, hut 
-confidently showing himself without hiding, notwitli- 
frtaiuVmg tliat we prcsciiled onr-elves in open view and 
gesture to nman' iiim. Tims he passed along, turning 
liis head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, with 
'JJ’gb' demonstration of long teeth and glaring eyes ; 
anil to hiddo us farewell, coming right agaiiist the 
'Hindo', he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and 
liellowing as doth a lion, which t-pcclaclo ave all beheld 
-so far as wc were able to discern the .same, as men 
prone to wonder at every strange thing. Al'hat opinion 
■others had thereof, and cliiclly the General himself. 
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goFl), (contiimci Mr Ilavc^), to tiiwl, v.lm only 
Iciioiveth tlio truth Ihoroof, ’l will hrv‘:ten to the end of 
this trapedv. uliich must he knit np in tlie perfon of 
our Gcnera'l, and as it «as Coil's ordinance nixni him, 
even so tlio vclicnicnt j>orsuaiion of his friends could 
notliing avail to diiert him from Ins uilfnl resolutinn 
of poinp in his friinite ; and uhen he uas entreated by 
the captain, master, and oUior~, ids «-ell-u-i~hcrs in the 
‘ Ilindo’, not to \cnture, tins «as his ansux'r ; “J will 
not forsake my little company coinir homcivards, ivith 
uiiom I have ivis=cii so many storms ami {Xti'Is.” ’ 
Albeit, thinks the writer, «im is unable to com- 
prehend such hiph pallautry, there must have been 
somethinp on his mind of what the world would say of 
him, 'and it uas rather rashness than advised resolu- 
tion to prefer the wind <if a vain report to the weight 
of his omi life', for the writing of whieh sentence wo 
will trust the author cither in this world or tlic other 
has before tlii« done due penance and repented of it. 

Two-thirds of the «ay homo tliey met foul weather 
and terrible seas, 'breaking short and in-ramid-wisc’. 
Alcn who had all their lives ' occupieu the sea ' had 
never seen it more outrageous. ‘M'e had also upon 
,our mainyard an apparition of a little fire by night, 
/wWclr seamen do call Castoi; and P ollu x-.* 

‘ Monday the ninth of ScpteiiThcr, in the afternoon, 
tlie frigate was near c.Tst .away oppressed by waves, hut 
time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy, 
the General, sitting abaft witli a hook in his hand, cried 
unto, ns in 'Tlio Iriude’ so often as we did approach 
within hearing, "Me are as near to heaven hj' sea as by 
land, reiterating the same speech, well beseeming a 
soldier re=oluto in Jesus Christ, as I can testifj’ that 
lie was. Tlie same Monday night, about twelve of the 
• long after, the frigate being ahead of ns 

in 1 lie Golden Hindo ’, suddenly her lights were out, 
1 were in a moment we lost the sight ; and 

VI lal our watch cried “ Tim General w.as c.ast awav ”, 
^uch was too true.* 

So stirbl ein Hi'ld. It was a fine end for a mortal 
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and twice subsequently lie went again, venturing in 
small ill-equipped vessels of tliirty or forty tons into 
the most dangerous seas, lliese voyages were as 
remarkable for tlieir success as for tbe daring ivitb 
wbicb tliey were accomplisbcd, and Davis’s epitaph is 
irritten on tbe ro,ap of tbe world, where bis name still 
remains to commemorate bis discoveries. Brave as be 
was, be is distinguisbed by a peculiar and exquisite 
?weetness of nature, wbicb, from many little facts of 
his life, seems to have affected every one with whom 
bo came in contact in a remarkable degree. IVe find 
men, for tbe love of Master Davis, leaving tlieir fire- 
1 sides to sail with him, without other hope or motion ; 
land silver bullets cast to shoot him in a mutiny ; tbe 
bard rude natures of tbe mutineers being awed by 
something in bis carriage which was not like that of a 
common man. He lias nwitten tbe account of one of 
bis northern voyages himself ; one of those, by-the-by, 
which the Haklujd Society have mutilated ; and there 
is an imaginative beauty in it, and a rich delicacy of 
expression, which is c.all'ed out in him by the first sight 
of strange lands and tilings and people. 

To show what he was, we should have preferred, if 
possible, to have taken the story of bis expedition into 
the South Seas, in wliicb, under circumstances of 
singular difficulty, he ivas deserted by Caudisb, under 
whom he had sailed; and after inconceivable trials 
from famine, mutiny, and storm, ultimately saved him- 
self and his ship, and such of the crew as had chosen 
to submit to his orders. But it is a long history, and 
will not admit of being curtailed. As an instance of 
tlic stuff of which it was composed, he ran back in tlie 
black night in a gale of wind through the Straits of 
Magellan, hij a chart vrhich he had made with the eye in 
passing rip. His anchors were lost or broken ; the 
cables were parted. He could not bring up the ship; 
tlierc was nothing for it but to run, and he carried her 
Mle through along a channel often not tliree miles 
uroau, sixty miles from end to end, and twisting like 
the reaches of a river. 
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For the present, lioivevcr, wc are forced to content 
ourselves witli a fciv sketches out of the north-west 
voyages. Hero is one, for instaneo, which shows how 
an Englishman could deal with the Indians. Davis had 
landed at Gilhort’s Sound, and gone up the countrj' 
e.vploring. On his return he found his crew loud iti 
complaints of tho thievish propensities of tlie natives, 
and urgent to have an example made of some of tiicin. 
On tho next occasion he fired a gun at them witli 
blank cartridge ; hut their nature was still too strong 
for them. 

‘ Seeing iron {he says), they could in no c.aso forbear 
stealing ; which, when 1 perceii’cd, it did but minister 
to me occasion of laughter to see their simplicity, and 
I willed that they should not he hardly used, but that 
our company should bo more diligent to keep their 
things, supposing it to be very hard in so short a time 
to make them know their evils.’ 

In his own way, however, he took an opportunity of 
administering a lesson to them of a more wholesome 
kind than could be given with gunpowder and bullets. 
Like the rest of his countrymen, ho believed tho savage 
Indians in their idolatries to bo worshippers of the 
devil. ‘ Tliey are witches ’ ho says ; ' they have images 
in great store, and use many kinds of enchantments ’. 
And these enchantments they tried on one occasion to 
put in force against himself and his crew. 

‘ Being on shore on the 4th day of July, one of them 
made a long oration, and then kindled a fire, into 
which vtith many strange words and gestures ho put 
divers things, which we supposed to be a sacrifice. 
Myself and certain of my company standing by, they 
desired ns to go into the smoke. 1 desired tliem to go 
into tho smoke, which they would hy no means do; 
I then took one of them and thrust him into the 
smoke, and willed one of my company to tread out the 
fire, and spurn it into the sea, which was done to show 
them that we did contemn their sorceries.’ 

It is a very English story, e.xactly what a modern 
Englishman would do ; only, perhaps, not believing 
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tli.it there was any real devil in the case, which makes 
a difference. However, real or not real, after pemg 
him patiently put up with such an injury, we wiU liopo 
the poor Greenlander had less respect for him than 

formerly. , , , 

Lc.avin"- Gilberts Sound, Davis went on to the 
north-wc^, and in lat. C3° fell in with a harrier of ice, 
which he coasted for thirteen days without finding' an 
opening. 'Tlie very sight of an iceberg was new to all 
his crew ; and the ropes and shrouds, though it was 
midsummer, becoming comp.issed with ice. 

'The people began to fall sick and faint-hearted, 
whereupon, very orderly, with good discretion, they 
entreated me to regard the s.afety of mine own life, as 
well as the preservation of theirs ; and that I should 
not, through overhouldness, leave their ividows and 
fatherless children to give me hitter curses. 

‘ inicreupoii, seeking counsel of God, it pleased His 
Divine M.ajesty to move mv heart to prosecute that 
which I hope shall he to His glory, and to the con- 
tentotiou of every Christian mind.’ 

He had two vessels ; one of some burthen, the other 
a 1)1011000 of thirty tons. Tlic result of the counsel 
which he had sought was, that he made over his own 
large vessel to such as wished to return, and himself, 

' thinking it hotter to die with honour tlian to return 
with infamy went on, with such volunteers as would 
follow him, in a poor le.aky cutter, up the sea now called 
Davis’s Str.aits, in commemoration of that adventure, 4° 
nortli of the furthest known point, among storms and 
icebergs, hv which the long days_ and twilight nights 
alone s.-ived him from being desti-oyed, ami, coasting 
hack along the Americ.an shore, discovered Hudson’s 
Straits, supposed then to he the long-desired entrance 
“do the Pacific. Tliis exploit drew the attention of 
^J’^uhin^ham, and by him Davis was presented to 
Inirleigh, 'who was also ple.ascd to show him great 
encouragement’ If either these statesmen or Elizabeth 
mi , twenty years younger, his name would have 
nUcil a larger siace in history than a small corner of 
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the map of tlie world ; liut if lie was employed at all 
in the last years of the century, no vales saccr lias hceii ^ 
found to celebrate liis work, and no clue is ]eR_ to 
puido us. He disappears ; a cloud falls over him. 
He is known to have commanded trading vessels in 
the Eastern seas, and to have returned five times from 
India. But the details are all lost, and accident has 
only parted the clouds for a moment to show us the 
mournful setting with which he, too, went donm upon 
the sea. 

In taking out Sir Edward hlichcllthorno to India, 
in ICO-i, he fell in with a crew of Japanese, whoso ship 
had been burnt, drifting at sea, without provisions, in 
a leaky junk. He supposed them to ho pirates, hut he 
did not choose to leave them to so wretched a de.ath, 
and took them on hoard ; .and in a few hours, watching 
their opportunity, they murdered him. 

As the fool dioth, so dieth the wise, and there is no 
difference ; it was the chance of the sea, and the ill 
reward of a humane action, a melancholy end for sucli 
a man, like the end of a warrior, not dying Ep.aminon-j‘ 
das-liko on the field of victory, hut cut off in some 
poor brawl or ambuscade. But so it was with all these 
men. They were cut off in the flower of their days, 
and few of them laid their hones in the sepulchres of 
their fathers. Tliey knew the service which they had 
chosen, and they did not ask the wages for which they 
had not laboured. Life with them was no summerV 
holiday, but a holy sacrifice ofiered up to duty, and* 
what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old 
age — ^beautiful as the slmv-dropping mellow .autumn of 
a rich glorious summer. In the old man, nature h.as 
fulfilled her work ; she loads him ivith her blessings ; 
she fills him with the fruits of a well-spent life ; and; 
surrounded by his children and his children’s children, . 
she rocks him /oftly away' to the grave, to which he is 
followed with blessings. God forbid wo should not ' 
call it beautiful. It is beautiful, but not the most 
beautiful. Tliere is another life, hard,' rough,-;and ‘ 
thorny, trodden with bleeding feet and aching brow ; 
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tlic life of xvliirli tlic cro-< is tlie sjthIioI ; a Kittlo 
wliirli 110 |H'.*ico folloiV'j tills sicle the trriivo ^ iiliicli the 
frravc iraT*-s to fiiii-h, Wfure Iho victory i*. no:i ; atn!, 
^tra^trc that it sIioiiW lie <0, this is the luf;!n''t life of 
man. Look Kack ahni^ the irrr.vt iianir-: of hi'tory ; 
there is none nho-e life has U-cn other than this, 
'niey to ivlioni it h.V' In-en fti'en to do the really 
lnshc~t « ork in this earth - n hoe» cr they are, •fete or 
ticntilc, I’.atran or t hrisfian. oarriors, leprl-vtors, 
jihilo'Ojihers, jirie't*, {>oet~. kines, slaves— one and 
all, their fate ha- lit'en the same- the tame hitter cnji 
has lieen (ri'en to tiiem to drink ; .and so it was with 
the servants of lincHiid in the sivteenth century, 
llioir life nas a lotitr hattlc, either with the elements 
or with nieii ; and it was enouith for them to fulfil 
their work, and to jeiss an ay in the hour when Goil 
had mitUiiii: more to hid them do. 'Hicy did not com- 
jdain, and why slionld «e coniidain for tliem? IV.ace- 
tul life Mas not what they desired, and an hononrable 
death had no terrors for them, 'nieirs was tlio old 
Grecian spirit, and the creat heart of the nielein poet 
livcil again in them : 

Ociati- o’ csCiP crd-^jcc, rt ic/ nt dru-sivicr 
"/'tpai fr cs6-y KoPiiueror tgci fidTaTj 
CTdrruT i.-aXwr &uaopQj ; 

'Seeing' in Gilbert’s own brave words, 'that death 
is iiieritabio, and tlie fame of virtue is iiimiortal : 
wherefore in this belialf mutnrr re/ tii/iere gpcmci.* 

In tiie conclusion of these light sketches we jeiss into 
an element dilTerent from tliat in which wo have Ihjcu 
lately, dwelling. The scenes in wliicli Giliiert and 
jdayed out their high natures were of the kind 
'""^dch we call peaceful, .and the enemies with which 
^bey coiilcuded were princip.ally tlie ice and tbo wind, 
and tlie stormy se.as and the dangers of imlniown ami 
savage lauds. IVo shall close amidst the roar of caii- 
'n" 1” . rage of battle. Hume, who 

alludes to the engagement which we are going to de- 
scribe, speaks of it in a tone which shows that , ho 
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loolced at it as sometliinp portentous and prodigious ; 
as a tiling to wonder at — but scarcely as deserving tlic 
admiration wliich wo pay to actions properly within 
the scope of humanity— and as if the energy which 
was displayed in it was like the unnatural strength of 
madness. He does not say this^ but he appears to feci 
it ; and he scarcely would have felt it if lie had cared 
more deeply to saturate himself with tile temper of the 
age of which he was writing. At tlio time, all England 
and .all the world rang with it. It struck a deeper 
terror, though it was but the action of a single ship, 
into the hearts of the Spanish people ; it dealt a more 
deadly blow upon their fame and moral strength than 
the destruction of the Armada itself; and in tlio direct 
results wliich arose from it, it wiis scarcely less dis- 
astrous to them. Hardly, as it seems to us, if tho 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in the 
history of mankind are weighed one against the other 
in tho balance, hardly will those 300 Spartans who in 
the summer morning sate ' combing their long hair for 
death’ in tho passes of Tliermopylre, have earned a 
more lofty estimate for themselves tlian this one crew 
of modern Englishmen. 

In August 1591, Lord Tliomas H owar d, with sLv 
English line-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and two or 
three pinnaces, was lying at anchor under the island 
of Florez. Light in ballast and short of water, with 
half their men disabled by sickness, they were unable 
to pursue the aggressive purpose on which thej’’ had 
been sent out. Several of the ships’ crews were on 
shore: the ships tliemselves 'all pestered and rom- 
maging’, with everything out of order. In this con- 
dition they were surprised by a Spanish licet consisting 
of S3 men-of-war. Eleven out of the twelve English 
ships obeyed tlie signal of the admiral, to cut or weigh 
their anchors and escape as they might. The twolftli, • 
'Tlie Revenge’, was unable for the moment to follow ; 
of her crew of 190, ninety being sick on shore, and, 
from the position of the ship, there being some delay 
and, difficulty in getting them on board. 'The Re- 
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ven^e’ was comniaiidcd by Sir Richard Grcnrille, of 
Bideford, a man wcU-knowii in the Spanish seas, and 
tlie terror of tlio Spanish sailors ; so fierce lie was said 
to ho tliat invthic stories passed from lip to lip about 
him, and, like' Earl 'Tslbot or t'leur de Lion, the nurses 
at the Azores frightened children irilh the sound of 
his name. ‘Ho naia of gro.at revenues’, they said, ‘of 
ids own inheritance, but of unquiet mind, and greatly 
affected to wars;’ and from his uncontroll.ablo pro- 
pionsitics for blood-eating, ho had volunteered his 
services to the Queen ; ‘ of so hard a comj)le.vion was 
ho, that I (John Iluighen von Linschoten, who is our 
authority here, and who was nitli the Spanish fleet 
after the action) have been told by divers credible 
persons who stood and beheld him, that he would 
carouse three or four glasses of wine, and take the 
glasses between his teeth and crush tliem in pieces and 
swallow them down’. Such he was to the Spaniard. 
To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman, 
who had nc\er turned his back upon an enemy, and 
remarkable in that remarkable time for his constancy 
iiud daring. In this surprise at Florez ho was in no 
iiaste to fly. Ho first saw all his sick on board and 
'•toned away on the ballast ; and then, with no more 
than 100 men left him to fight and work the ship, ho 
tleliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemed at first, 
what ho intended to do. The Spanish fleet were by 
this time on his weather bow, and he was persuaded 
(wo here take his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative, 
and foRow it in his words) ‘to cut his mainsail and 
cast about, and trust to the sailing of the ship ; ’ 

‘But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alledgiug tliat he would rather choose to die than 
‘i^^honour himself, his country, and her Majesty’s 
snip, persuading his company that he ivould pass 
thymgh tlieir two squadrons in spite of them, and 
enforce those of Seville to give him way ; which ho 
performed upon diverse of the foremost, who, as the 
manners term it, sprang their luff, and feR under the 
e 01 llie Revenge’. But the other course had been 
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tiie Letter ; and might right well have been answered 
in so great an impossibility of prevailing : notwithstand- 
ing, out of the greatness of his mind, he could not be 
persuaded.’ 

Tlic wind was light ; the ' San Philip ' a huge high- 
carged ship’ of 1500 tons, came up to windward of 
him, and, taking the wind out of his sails, ran aboard 
him. 

‘After ‘llie Revenge’ was entangled with the ‘San 
Philip ’, four others boarded her, two on her larboard 
and two on her starboard. The fight thus beginning 
at three o’clock in the afternoon continued very terrible 
all that evening. But the great ‘ San Philip ’, having 
received the lower tier of ‘The Revenge’, shifted her- 
self with all diligence from lier sides, utterly misliking 
her first entertainment. 'Hie Spanish ships were filled 
with soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in 
some 500, in others 800. In ours there were none at 
all, besides the mariners, hut the servants of the com- 
mander and some few voluntary gentlemen only. After 
many euterchanged vollies of great ordnance and small 
shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter ‘ITie Re- 
venge’, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her 
by the multitude of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers ; but were still repulsed again and again, and 
at all times beaten back into their oim ship or into the 
sea. In the beginning of the fight the ‘George 
Noble’, of London, having received some shot through 
her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of ‘'Hie Re- 
venge’, and asked Sir Richard what he would command 
him ; hut being one of the victuallers, and of small 
force. Sir Richard bade him save himself and leave- 
him to his fortune.’ 

A little touch of gallantry, which we should be glad 
to remember -n-ith the honour due to the brave English 
heart who commanded the ‘George Noble’ ; but Ids-- 
name has passed away, and his action is au in mcmoriam, 
on which time has effaced the writing. All that August . 
night the fight continued, the stars rolling over in 
their sad majesty, but unseen through the sulphur- 
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■clouds u-Licli liung over tlie scene. Ship after ship of 
the Spaniards came on upon 'llie Revenge’, 'so that 
never less than two might)' galleons were at her side 
and aboard her,’ washing up like waves upon a rock, 
and falling foiled and shattered hack amidst the roar 
of the artiUery. Before morning fifteen several 
Armadas had assailed her, and all in vain ; some had 
been sunk at her side ; and the rest, ‘ so ill approving 
cf their entertainment, that at bre.ik of day they were 
far more willing to hearken to a composition, than 
hastily to make more assaults or entries.’ 'But as 
the day increased so our men decreased ; and as the 
light grew more and more, by “o much the more grew 
our discomfort, for none appeared in sight but enemies, 
save one small ship called ‘ The Pilffrim ’, commanded 
by Jacob Anfiddon, who hovered all night to see the 
success, but in the morning, bearing noth ' The 
Revenge’, uas hunted like a liare among many raven- 
ous hounds — hut escajicd.’ 

All the powder in ‘nie Revenge’ was now spent, all 
her pikes acre broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, 
and a great number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard, 
though badly hurt early in the battle, never forsook 
the deck till an hour before midnight ; and was then 
shot through the body while his wounds were being 
dressed, and again in tlie head ; and his surgeon was 
killed u bile attending on him. Tlie masts were lying 
over the side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper 
works aU shot in pieces, and the ship herself, unable 
to move, iras settling slowly in the sea ; the vast fleet 
of Spaniards lying round her in a ring, like dogs round 
a dying lion, and wary of approaching him in his last 
agony. Sir Richard, seeing that it was p.ast hope, 
Imvmg^ fought for fifteen hours, and 'having byestima- 
tipn eight hundred shot of great artillery through 
mm, commanded the master gunner, whom he knew 
i? most resolute m.an, to split and sink the sliip, 
tliat therebj- nothing might remain of glory or victory 
A 5" so many hours tliey were 

c to take her, having had above fifteen hours’ 
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time, aljore ten thousand men, and fifty-three men-of- 
war to perform it ivitlial ; and persuaded tlie companyj 
or as many as he could induce, to yield themselves 
unto God and to tiie mercy of none else ; but as they 
liad, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the lionour of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days.’ 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such 
Saium’bj dptri) was more than could be e.vpected of 
ordinary seamen. They had dared do all which did 
become men, and they were not more tlian men, at 
least than men were tlien. Two Spanish ships had 
gone down, above 1500 men were killed, and the 
Spanish admiral could not induce any one of the rest 
of his fleet to board ' The Revenge ’ again, ' doubting 
lest Sir Richard would have blown up himself and 
them, kno\ving his dangerous disposition’. Sir 
Richard lying disabled below, the captain, 'finding 
the Spaniards as ready to entertain a composition as 
they could be to offer it,’ gained over the majority of 
the surviving company ; and the remainder then draw- 
ing back from the master gunner, they all, without 
furtlier consulting their dying commander, surrendered 
on honourable terras. If unequal to the English in 
action, the Spaniards were at least as courteous in 
victory. It is due to them to say, that the conditions 
were faithfully observed ; and ‘the ship being marvel- 
lous unsavourie,’ Alonzo de Baijon, the Spanish 
admiral, sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on board 
his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied 
that ‘he might do with his body what he list, for that 
he esteemed it not ; ’ and as he was carried out of tlic 
ship he swooned, and reviving again, desired the com- 
pany to pray for him. 

Tlie admiral used him with all humanity, ‘com- 
mending his valour and worthiness, being unto them 
• a rare spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved,’ 
Tlie officers of the rest of the fleet, too, John Higgins 
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trll'i IK, cro^ilf!! rmmd to looV at liim ; nail a new 
jislit liad almost broken out 1 h'Iooi-ii the Hi-rayaiia 
aiid the ‘ I’orlujmU eacli claimiiift the honour of 
liavini: boank'd ‘’Hie Uevensre’. 

‘ In a fo'V hours t'ir Kicbard, fcelitii; his end 
ni'proachinp, s-bottwl not any t-'.ai of faintnesy, but 
spake these ivortk in l'(einisb. and said ‘* Here die I, 
Itichard tireinille, with a jojful and (juiel mind, for 
tliat 1 hate ended my life as a true soldier ontrhl to do 
that hath fouelit for Ids country, <iuecn. relipon, and 
honour. M'herehy niy soul most joyfully dcpartftli 
out of this hody, and sh.all alirays Icaee behind it an 
everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath 
done his duty as lie «as bound to do.” H lien lie had 
finisbed tiicsc or otlier sueb like uoribs, be }?»ve up the 
irliosi willi prent and stout counipc, and no man could 
perceive any sipn of lie.avinc.s.s in him.’ 

Such «as the fiplit at Florez, in tlial Aiipu.st of lflOl, 
without its equal in such of the aimal.s of mankind as 
the tiling wliicli wc call history h.as preserved to ns ; 
scarcely equalled hy the most L'lorious fate which the 
imajriuation of llarierc could invent for ‘'Jlie Venpenr’. 
,Nor did tlie matter end witliout a sequel awful as 
itself. Sea kattlcs have been often followed by storms, 
and without a miracle; but with a miracle, ns tiio 
.Spaniards and tlie English alike believed, or witliout 
one, ns we moderns would prefer believing, 'tlicrc 
ensued on tlii.s action a tempest so terrible ns iras 
never seen or beard the like before.’ A licet of 
merchantmen joined the armada immediatclv after the 
kittle, forming in all 140 sail ; and of these’ 140, only 
3U ever Saw Simnish harbour. 'Jlio rest all foundered, 
or were lost on the Azores, 'llie inon-of-war bad been 


so shattered by shot as to ho unable to carry sail ; and 
‘ I he llevenge ’ licrselfj disdaining to survive her 
commander, or as if to comjilcte his own last baffled 
purpose, like Samson, buried herself and her £00 prize 
crew under the rocks of St Michael’s. 

1 1 '“' « thought and presumed (says 

o u Huighon) that it was no other thau a just plague 
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purposely sent upon the Spaniards ; and tliat it might 
tie truly said, the taking of ‘ Tlie Revenge ’ was justly 
revenged on them ; and not by the might or force of 
man, but by the power of God. As some of tliem 
opeidy said in tlie Isle of Tcrceira, that they believed 
verily God would consume them, and that he took part 
with the Lutherans and heretics . . saying furtlior, 
that so soon as they had thrown the dead body of the 
Vice-Admiral Sir Ricliard Grenville overboard, they 
verily thought that os he had a devilish faith and 
religion, and therefore the devil loved him, so ho pre- 
sently sunk into tlie bottom of the sea and doivn into 
hell, where ho raised up all the devils to the revenge of 
his deatli, and tliat they brought so great a storm and 
torments upon the Spaniards, because they only main- 
tained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and 
the like blasphemies against God they ceased not openly 
to utter.’ 



HOMER AND HOIMERIC LIFE 


Thoy fell before tbe Greeks ; and in its turn the war 
of Troy itself is now falling before tbe critics. Tliat 
ten years’ dcatb-struggle, in wbicb tbe immortals did 
not disdain to min^e — those massive warriors, with 
all tbeir might and chivalry, have, ‘ like an unsubstan- 
tial pageant, faded ’ before the wand of these modern 
onebanters ; and the Iliad and tbe Odyssei/, and the 
other early legends, are discovered to be no more tliaii 
the transparent nijlhs of an old cosmogony, or tlio 
arabesques and frescoes with wbicb tbe imagination of 
tbe Ionian poets sot off and ornamented tbe palace of 
tbe lioaveus, tbe struggle of tlie earth with tlie seasons, 
and tbe labours of the sun through bis twelve signs. 

Nay, with Homer himself it was likely at one time 
to have fared no better. His works, indeed, were 
indestructible, yet if they could not be destroyed, they 
might bo disorganized ; and vritli their instinctive 
hatred of facts, the critics fastened on tbe historical 
existence of tbe poet. Tlie origin of the poem ivas 
distributed among a number of strange cloudy sources ; 
and instead of a single inspired Homer for their author, 
we were required to believe in some extraordinary spon- 
taneous generation, or in some collective genius of an 
age which ignorance bad personified. 

I.®"*', person of a poet has been found more 
Uimcult of elimination than a mere fact of history. 
I'acLs, it was once said, were stubborn tilings ; but in 
wr ■'’fe have changed all that ; a fact, ‘'under tbe 
1 c of a critic, splits in pieces, and is dissected out of 
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belief witli incredible readiness. Tiie helpless thing 
lies under him like a foolish witness in a law court, 
when browbeaten by an unscrupulous advocate, and is 
turned about and twisted this way and that way, till in 
its distraction it contradicts itself, and bears mtness 
against itself ; and to escape from torture, at last flies 
utterly away, itself half doubting its own existence. 

But it requires more cunning weapons to destroy a 
Homer ; like his own immortals, he may be wounded, 
but ho cannot have the life carved out of him by the 
prosaic strokes of common men. Ilis poems have but 
to be disintegrated to unite again irresistibly, so strong 
are they in the individuality of their genius. Tlie 
singleness of their structure, — the unity of design, — tlie 
distinctness of drawing in the characters, — the inimit- 
able peculiarities of manner in each of them, place 
beyond serious question, after the worst onslaught of the 
M'olfian critics, that both Diad and Odyssey, whether 
or not the work of the same mind, are at least each of 
them singly the work of one. 

Let them leave us Homer, however, and on tlie rank 
and file of facts they may do their worst ; and we can 
be indifferent to, or even thankful for, what slaughter 
they may make. In the legends of the Theogonia, in 
that of Zens and Cronus, for instance, there is en'dently 
a metaphysical allegory ; in those of Persephone, or 
of the Dioscuri, a physical one ; in that of Athene, a 
profoundly philosophical one ; and fused as the entire 
system was in the intensel}' poetical conception of the 
early tliinkers, it would be impossible, even if it were 
desirable, at this time of day, to disentangle tlie fibres 
of all these various elements. Fact and theory, natural 
and supernatural, the legendary and the philosophical, 
shade off so imperceptibly one into the other, in the . 
stories of the Olympians, or of their first offspring, 
that we can never assure ourselves that we are on 
historic grmmd, or that, antecedent to the really 
historic age, there is any such ground to he found any- 
where. The old notion, that the heroes were deified 
men, is no longer tenable; with but few exceptions, . 
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stories of battles^ and of factions, and of political in- 
trigues ; lie may draw characters for us, of the sort 
which figure commonly in such features of human 
affairs, men of the unhcroic, unpoctic kind— the Cleons, 
the Sejanuses, tlie Tiberiuses, a Louis Quatorze, or a 
great Frederick, in whom the noble element died out 
into selfishness and rulgaritj-. But great men, and 
all MEN properly so called (whatever is genuine and 
natural in them), lie beyond prose, and can only be 
really represented by the poet. Tliis is the reason why 
such men as Ale.vandcr, or as Cresar, or as Cromwell, 
so perplex us in the histories, because they and their 
actions are beyond the scope of tlie art through which 
we have looked at them. IVe compare the man as it 
represents him, with the track of his path through the 
world. The work is the work of a giant ; the man, 
stripped of the vulgar appendages with which tho 
stunted imagination of his biographer has set him off, 
is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is scarcely 
greater than one of ourselves. Prose, that is, has 
attempted something to which it is not equal. It 
describes a figure which it calls Cajsar ; but it is not 
CiEsar, it is a monster. For the same reason, prose 
fictions, novels, and the like, are worthless for more 
than a momentary purpose. Tlie life which they are 
able to represent is not worth representing, except to 
itself. There is no person so poor in his own eyes as 
not to like a looking-glass ; and the prose age may 
value its own image in the novel ; but the value must 
be contented to be ephemeral. Thus it is with the 
poet s art as with the sculptor’s : sandstone will not 
lihe marble, its te.xture is too loose to retain 
V ^ oioulded outline. And so it is with men, and 
w' of men, which are the poet’s materials — 
It they are true, noble, and genuine, they .are strong 
enough to bear the form and be.ar the polish of verso ; 

feeble, they crumble aivay into the softer 
“™mations of prose. 

llnmo-’o ^1'** whose te.xture bore shaping into 

I erse, we intend to spend these pages in ex- 
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amining ; it is, of course, properly to bo sought for iu 
tlio poems tlicmselves. But we shall hero be concerned 
mainly n-ith features of it, which in the ori^nals are 
rather secondary than any part of their obvious pur- 
port, and which have to bo collected out of fragments, 
here a line, and there a line, out of little hints let fall 
by Homer as it were by accident, of things too familiar 
to his own hearers to require dwelling on, but which, 
to us, as our object is to make out just those very 
tilings which were familiar, arc of the very utmost 
value. It is not an inquiry which will much profit us, 
if we come to it with any grand notions of the ‘ pro- 
gress of the species ’, for in many ways it will seriously 
discourage such notions. 

Unhappily, with our philosophising wo have got into 
ways of tallang of the childhood and infancy of the 
race, as if no beards bad grown on any face before the 
modem Reformation ; and even people who know what 
old Athens was under Pericles, look commonly on 
earlier Greece as scarcely struggling out of its cradle. 
It would have fared so with all early history except for 
the Bible. Tlie Old Testament has operated partially 
to keep us in our modest senses, and we can see some- 
thing grand about the patriarchs ; hut it is ouang to 
exceptional causes, which do not apply to other litera- 
ture ; and in spite of an admiration of Homer’s poetry, 
his age, and the contemporary periods in the other 
people of the earth, we regard, most of us, as a kind of 
childhood little better than barbarism ; or, at any rate, 
toofar removed in every essential of spirit or of form from 
our own, to enable us to feel in it any strong interest 
or sympathy. More or less wc Lave, every one of us, 
felt soractlung of this kind. Homer’s men are, at first 
sight, most unlike any men that we have ever seen ; 
and it is not without a shock of surprise that, for the 
first time, we fall in reading him, across some little 
trait of hnmanitj', which in form as well as spirit is 
really identical with our oivii experience. Then, for 
the moment at least, all is changed with us — gleams of 
light flash out from it in which the drapery becomes 
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transparentj and we see the human form hehind it, 
and that entire old world in the warm glow of flesh and 
blood. Such is the eflect of those few child scenes of 
his, which throw us b.ack into our old familiar child- 
hood. AVith all these years between us, there is no 
difference between their children and ours, and child 
would meet child without sense of strangeness in 
common games and common pleasures. 

The little Ulysses climbing on the knees of his 
father’s guest, coaxing for ,a taste of the red wine, and 
spilling it as ho starts at the nnusnal taste ; or that 
other most beautiful picture of him running at Laertes’s 
side in the garden at Ithaca, the father teaching him 
the names of the fruit-trees, and making presents to 
him of this tree and of that tree for his very own, 
to help him to remember what they were called ; the 

f iartition wall of three thousand years melts away as we 
ook through it at scenes like these ; that broad, world- 
experienced man was once, then, such a little creature ' 
as we remember ourselves, and Laertes a cjilm, kind 
father of the nineteenth century, 'nicn, as now, the 
children loved to sport upon tlie shore, and watch the 
inrolling w.aves ; — then, as now, the boy-architect 
would pile the moist sand into mimic town or castle, 
and when the work was fliiished, sweep it away again in 
wanton humour with foot and hand ; — thenj as now, 
tlie little tired maiden would cling to her mother’s 
skirt, and trotting painfully .along beside her, look up 
wistfully and plead a ith moist eyes to be c<arried in her 
arms. Nay, and among the grown ones, where time 
has not changed the occupation, .and the forms of 
culture have little room to x’ary, we meet again with 
very familiar faces. Tliere is iM'elantho, the not over- 
modest tittering waiting-maid — saucy to her mistress 
and the old housekeeper, and alw.ays running after the 
handsome young princes. Unhappy Melantho, true 
child of universal nature, grievous work wo should 
make with most households, if all who resemble thee 
as rough a destiny. And there aro 
Id friends whom it is pleasant enough to recog- 
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nize at so lone a <Iistance. ‘Certain smootli-lwircil, 
sleck-facod fellows — insolent where their lords would 
let them bo ; inquisitive and pert, living but to cat and 
drink, and pilfering the good things, to convey them 
Stealtiiily to their friends outside the castle wall.’ Tlic 
thing that hath hcen, that shall bo again, inien 
Homer wrote, the type had settled into its long- 
enduring form. ‘Such arc they', ho adds, in his 
good-natured irony, ‘as the valet race ever love to he.’ 

With such evidence of identity among us all, it is 
worth while to look closer at those old Greeks, to try 
and find in Homer something beyond lino poetry, or 
exciting adventures, or b.attlc-sccnes, or material for 
scholarship ; for awhile to set all that aside, and look 
in him for the story of real living men — set to 
pilgrimiso in tlie old way on tlic same old earth — men 
such as wo are, children of one family, with the same 
work to do, to live the best life they could, and to save 
their souls — uith the same trials, the same passions, 
the same difficulties, if noth weaker means of meeting 
• them. 

And first for their religion. 

Let those who like it, lend their labour to the 
unravelling tlie secrets of the mythologies. Theogonies 
and Tlieologics are not religion ; tlicy are but its 
historic dress and outward or formal expression, which, 
like a language, may be intelligible to those who see 
the inward meaning in tlie sign, as a thing of course, 
and without difficult)', but no more than confused 
sound to us who live in another atmosphere, and 
-have no means of transferring ourselves into tlieirs.; 
It is not in these forms of a day or of an age that wo 
should look for the real belief — the real feelings of the 
heart ; hut in the natural expressions w’hich hurst out 
spontaneously on Providence, on the relation of man 
to God, on the. eternal laws by which this world is 
governed ; and perhaps we misuse the word in speitk- 
ing of religion ; wo ought rather to speak of piety, for 
piety is always simple ; the emotion is too vast, too 
overpowering, whenever it is genuine, to be nice or 
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fanla-ilic iti it« form ; niiil leavinK pliilosoiihie^ nml 
co?mo"0ioc5 to sLivjw tliom^clvcs o' myto ivuu It’^'Uuj 
speaks' itself out u-itli a calm nml liumkle clearness. 
Ht'e niny trifle 'villi our o»ni discoveries, and hand 
them over to the fancy or the iniaL'ination for cbboratc 
decoration. M’o may shroud over supposed mysteries 
under an enigmatic veil, atul adant the de),mcee of initi- 
ation to the c-aiiacities of our pujiils ; hut Ivforc the rasl 
facts of God and Providence, the difference hetucen 
man and man duarfs into nothin;;, 'niey are no dis- 
coveries of our o«n with which we c.an meddle, hut 
revehitions of the Infinite, which, like the .sunlight, 
shed themselves on all alike, «i-e and unwise, pood 
and evil, and they claim and they jH'rmil no other 
neknowledpment from us than the simple otxjdicnce of 
our live.s, and the plaine-t eonfes-ion of our lip.’. 

Such confessions, except in David’s Psalms, wo shall 
not anywhere find more natural or unaffected than in 
Homer. Most definite, vet never cl.ahorate, as far as 
may ho from any complimentinp of Providence, yet 
c.xprcs.einp the most um)uc.stioning conviction, we shall 
not often rememher them wlien wo .set ahont religion 
as a husiness ; Imt when tlie occasions of life stir tlic 
feelings in us on wliicli religion itself reposes, if ivc 
wore as familiar with tlie lUud as witli tlie Psalms, the 
words of the old Ionian singer would leap as naturally 
to our lips as tliose of the Israelite king. 

Zeus is not always tlie cjucstionahlc son of Cronus, 
nor this gods' 'nhvays the mythologic OljTnpians. 
Generally, it is true,'they appear as a larger order of 
subject beings — beings like men, and subject to a 
higher coutrol — in a position closely resembling that 
of Milton’s angels, and liable like them to passion and 
to ereor . But at time.s, tlic father of gods and men is 
the Infinite and Eternal Ruler— tlie living Providence 
° j . ®. ""oHd — and the lesser gods are the immortal 
administrators of his divine will throughout tlie lower 
creation. But however Homer conceives them, the 
remains supreme ; for when Zens appears 
‘ distinct and positive personality, he is himself 
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subordinate to an authority wliich elsewhere is one 
with liimself. IFherever eitlicr he or the other gods 
are made susceptible of emotion, the Invisible is beyond 
and above them ; as, indeed, in our language we, too, 
dare to affirm, when wo sa}'' of Cod, that He cannot lie 
— ^that He cannot be unjust — His own infinite nature 
being a law to Himself. M^hen Zeus is the personal 
father of Sarpedon, and liis private love conflicts with 
the law of the eternal order, though he can break the 
law, he dares not break it ; hut in the midst of his 
immortality, and on his own awful throne, he weeps 
tears of blood in incilcctual sorrow for his dying child. 
And again, there is a power supremo botli over Zeus 
and over Poseidon, of which Iris reminds the latter, 
when she is sent to rebuke him for his disobedience to 
his brother. It is a law, she says, that the younger 
shall obey the elder, and the Erinnys will revenge its 
broach even on a god. 

But descending from the more difficult Pantheon 
among mankind, the divine law of justice is conceived 
as clearly as wo in this day can conceive it. Tlic 
supreme power is the same immortal lover of justice 
and hater of iniquity ; and justice means what we mean 
by it, and iniquity what we mean by iniquity. Tliere 
is no diffidence, no scepticism about it ; the moral law 
is as sure as day and night, summer and winter. Thus 
in the sixteenth Iliad — 

‘ MHien in the market-place men deal unjustly, and 
the rulers decree crooked judgment, not regarding the 
fear of God,’ God sends the storm, and tlie earthquake, 
and the tempests, as the executors of his vengeance. 

Again, Ulysses says — 

‘God looks upon the children of men, and punishes 
the wrong-doer.’ 

And Eumaus — 

‘Tlie gods love not violence and wrong; but the 
man whose ways are righteous, him they honour.’ 

Even when as mere Olympians they put off ‘their 
celestial nature, and mi.x in earthly strife, and are thus 
laid open to earthly suffering, a mystery still hangs 
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aliouttliem ; Diomcdj even while lie crosses the path of 
Arcs, feels all the while ‘ that they are short-lived who 
contend with tlio Immortals’. Ajax boasts that ho will 
t.avo himself in spite of He.avcii, and immediately the 
wave dashes him upon tlie rocks. One light word 
escaped Ulysses in tlie excitement of his escape from 
tlie CyclopSj which nine years of suffering hardly 
expiated. 

The same spirit which teaches Cliristians that those 
who have no eartlily friend have specially a friend above 
to care for and to avenge them, taiiglit the loniaus a 
proverb wliich appears again and again in Homer tlins: 
that the stranger and the poor man arc the patrimony 
of God ; and taught tiiein, too, that sometimes men 
entertained tlie Immortals nnauares. ... It was a 
faith, too, whicli was more than words with tliem ; for 
wo hear of no vagrant acts or .alien acts, and it tras 
sacrilege to turn .away from the gate whoever asked its 
hospitality. . . . Times are changed. The world was 
not so crowded as it is now, and perh.aps rogues were 
less abundant ; . . . but at any rate they did what they 
said. . . . ITe say what tliey said, while in the same 
breatli we say, too, that it is impossible to do it. 

In every way, the dependence of man on a special 
heavenly Providence was a matter of sure and certain 
collection witli them. Telemachus appeals to it in the 
council at Ithaca. He questions it at Pylos, and is at 
once rebuked by Athene. Both in Iliad and Odi/sscy to 
live justly is the steady service which the gods require, 
and tlieir favour as surely follows when it is paid, as a 
Nemesis sooner or later follows surely, too, on the eel- 
doers. 

■ But without multipljdng evidence, as we easily 
niight, from every part of both Hiad and Odyssey, hero 
is one of another kind, where p.articiilar modes -of 
thinking and feeling on this very subject are made 
points of dramatic contrast, to show off the opposition 
of teo separate characters. And this is clear proof 
that such thoughts and feelings must have been 
anu lar to Homer’s hearers. If it were not so, his 
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clinractors ivould have been without interest to his 
ago — they would have been individual, and not 
nuiversal ; and no expenditure of intellect, or passion, 
would have made men care to listen to him. llie two 
persons who throughout the Iliad stand out in relief 
in contrast to each other are, of course. Hector and 
Achilles ; and faith iu God (as distinct from a mere 
recognition of him) is as directly the characteristic of 
Hector as in Achilles it is entirely absent. Both arc 
heroic, but the heroism in them spring-s from opposite 
sources. Both are heroic, because both are strong; 
but the strength of one is in himself, and the strength 
of the other is in his faith. Hector is a patriot ; 
Acliilles does not know what patriotism means ; Hector 
is full of tenderness and human affection ; Achilles is 
self-enveloped. Even his love for Patroclus is not 
pure, for Patroclus is as the moon to tlie sun of 
Achilles, and Achilles sees his own glory reflected on 
him. They have both a forecast of their fate ; but 
Hector, in his great bravo way, scoffs at omens ; he 
knows that there is a special providence in the fall of 
a sparrow, and defies augury. To do his duty is the 
only omen for which he c.arcs ; and if death must be, 
he can welcome it like a gallant man, if it find him 
fighting for his country', Achilles is moody, specu- 
lative, and subjective ; ho is too proud to attempt an 
ineffectual resistance to what ho knows to be inevitable, 
but ho alternately murmurs at it and scorns it. Till 
Ins passion is stirred by his friend’s death, he seems 
equaUy to disdain the greatness of life and the little- 
ness of it ; the glories of a hero arc not worth dying 
for ; like Solomon, and almost in Solomon’s words, he 
complains that there is one event to all 

*Ev SI fp rifip /ill' ndKOS ■SS Kal iaOfiis. 

To gratify his own spleen, he wiU accept an inglorious 
ago in Tliessaly, in e.xchaiige for a hero’s immortality ; 
as again in the end it is but to gratify his own wounded 
feeling tliat he goes out to brave a fate which ho 
scorns while he knows tliat it will subdue him. Thus, ' 
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Acliillcs is the hero of the stern hiimniij self-sufficing 
spiritj ■wliich does not deny or question destiny, but 
seeing nothing in it except a cold, iron law, meets 
force with force, and holds up against it an unbroken, 
unbending will. Human nature is at its best but a 
miserable busine'^s to him ; death and sorrow arc its 
inevitable lot. As a br.ave man, he urill not fear such 
things, but ho will not pretend to regard them as any- 
thing but detestable ; and he comforts the old, weep- 
ing king of Troy, whose age he was liimself bringing 
down to the grave in sorrow, with jdiilosophic medita- 
tions on the vanity of all things, and a picture of Zeus 
mixing the elements of life out of the two urns of 
good and evil. 

Turn to Hector, and we pass from shadow into sun- 
light. Achilles is all self. Hector all self-forgetful- 
ness ; Achilles all nridc. Hector all modesty. TIio 
confidence of Achilles is in himself and in his own 
arm ; Hector knows (and the strongest expressions of 
the kind in aU the Iliad are placed pointedly in Hector’s 
mouth) that there is no strength except from above. 
■' God’s will ' he says ‘ is over all ; he makes the strong 
man to fear, and gives the victory to the wc.ak, if it 
•shall please him.' And at last;, when ho meets 
Achilles, ho answers his bitter words, not witli a de- 
fiance, hut calmly saying ‘ I know that thou art 
mighty, and that my' strength is far less than thine ; 
hut these things lie in the will of the gods, and I, 
though weaker far than tliou, may yet take thy life 
from thee, if they' choose to have it so.’ 

So far, then, on the gener.al fact of Divine Providence 
the feeling of Homer, and therefore of his country- 
men, is distinct. Both the great poems bearing his 
name speak in the same language. But beyond the 
general fact, many questions rise in the application of 
pf these (it is one of several remarkable 
differences which^ seem to mark the Odyssey as of a 
there is a very singular discrepancy'. In 
VIZ ■*,'“! df man on this side the grave is 

ngli for the completion of his destiny' — for his 
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reward, if lie lives noljly ; for iiis punisliniont, if lie be 
base or wicked. IFitliout rcpiniiigs or scepticisms at 
the apparent successes of b.ad men, the poet is con- 
tented with wdiat lie finds, accepting clieerfaUy the 
facts of life as thej’ are ; it never seems to occur to him 
as seriously possible th.at a bad man could succeed or a 
good one fail ; and as the ways of Providence, there- 
fore, require no vindicating, neither his imagination 
nor ids curiosity makes attempts at penetrating into 
the future. The house of Hades is the long home to 
which men go when dismissed out of tlieir bodies ; but 
it is a dim, shadowy place, of whicli we sec notliing, 
and concerning wliich no conjectures are ventured. 
Achilles, in his passion over Patroclus, cries out, that 
although the dead forget the dead in the halls of the 
departed, yet that he will remember his friend ; and 
through the I/iat/ there is nothing clearer than this to 
.show with what hopes or fears the poet looked forward 
to death. So far, therefore, his faith may seem im- 
perfect ; yet, perhaps, not the less noble because 
imperfect ; religion in general being chiefly contented 
with the promise of a future life, as of a scene where 
the seeming shortcomings of the divine administration 
which w'ould otherwise be too hard for good men to 
bear will be made up to them. But whether imperfect 
or not, or whatever be the account of the omission, in 
the Odyssey all is difi'erent ; the future is still, indeed, 
indistinct, but it is no longer uncertain. There is the 
dreadful prison-house, and the judge upon his throne 
— the darker criminals overtaken by the vengeance 
which was delayed in life. ’Jlie thin phantoms of the 
great ones of the p.ast flit to and fro, mourning wearily 
for their lost mortality, and feeding on its memory. 
And more than this, as if it were beginning to be felt 
that something more was wanted after all to satisfy us 
with the completeness of the divine rule, wo have a 
glimpse — it is but one, but it is like a ray of sunshine 
falling in upon the darkness of the grave — ‘ oi the far- 
off El3'sian fields where dweUs Rhadamanthus with 
the golden hair, where life is ever sweet, and sorrow 

n 
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is not, nor winter, nor any rain or storm, and the 
never-dying zephyrs blow soft and cool from off the 
ocean.’ 

However vague the filling up of sucli a picture, the 
outline is correct to the best wiiich has been revealed 
even in Christianity, and it speaks nobly for the people 
among whom, even in germ, such ideas could root 
themselves. But think what we nill of their notions 
of the future, for this present world, the old Greek 
faith, considered ns a practical and not a theological 
system, is truly admirable, clear, rational, and moral ! 
if it does not profess to deal with the mysteries of evil 
in the heart, it is prompt and stern n-ith them in their 
darker outward manifestations, and, as far as it goes, 
as a guide in the common daily business of life, it 
scarcely leaves anything misaid. 

How far it went we shall sec in the details of the 
life itself, the most important of which in the eyes of a 
modern wiU be the social organization ; and when he 
looks for it, ho will be at once at a loss, for ho will 
find tlie fact of government yet u-ithont organized 
form ; — law, but without a public sword to enforce it ; 
and a ‘ social machine ’ moving without friction under 
the easy control of opinion. There are no ivars of 
classes, no politics, no opposition of interests, a sacrcd 
feeling of the <rill of the gods keeping every one in his 
proper subordination. It was a sacrcd duty tliat the 
younger should obey the elder, th.at the servant should 
obey his master, that property should be respected ; 
in war, that tlie leader should be obeyed without 
questioning ; in peace, that public questions should be 
brought before the assembly of the people, and settled 
quietly as they determined. In this assembly the 
prince presided, and beyond this presidency his 
mitbority at lioiuo docs not seem to ha\'e extended. 
Of cotirso as there was no raiUemiium in Ionia, and 
men s p.assions were pretty much what they are now ; 
1, organized means of repressing crime wlien 

“Pl’oar, the people, in such a state of things, 
v'cre exposed to, and often suffered under, e.xtremo 
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forms of violence — violence such as that of the suitors 
at Ithaca, or of .fficisthns at Argos. On the otiier 
hand, what a state of cultivation it implies, what peace 
and comfort in all classes, when society could hold 
together for a day under it And, moreover, there 
are disadvantages in elaborate police systems. Self- 
reliance is one of tlio highest virtues in which this 
world is intended to disci^ine ns, and to depend upon 
ourselves even for our own personal defence is a large 
element in the training towards it 

But not to dwell on tliis, and to pass to the way in 
iiich the men of those days employed themselves. 

Our first boy’s feeling with tlie Iliad is, that Homer 
is pre-eminently a poet of war ; that battles were his 
own passion, and tales of batdes tho delight of his 
listeners. His heroes appear like a great fighting 
aristocracy, such as the after Spartans were, liimself 
like another Tyrtajus, and tlie poorer occupations of 
life too menial for their notice or for his. They seem 
to live for glory — the one glory worth caring for, only 
to be won upon the battle-field ; and their e.vploits the 
one worthy theme of the poet’s song. This is our 
boyish impression, and, like other such, it is the very 
opposite of the truth. If war had been a passion with 
the lonians, as it was with the Teutons and tlie Norse- 
men, Ares would have been the supreme god, as Thor 
and Odin were ; and Sleus would scarcely have called 
him the most hateful spirit in Olympus — most hateful, 
because of his delight in war and carnage. Mr Carlyle 
looks forward to a chivalry of labour. He rather wishes 
than e.vpects tliat a time may come when the campaign, 
of industry against anarchic nature may gather into it 
those feelings of gaUantry and nobleness which have 
found their vent hitherto in fighting only. Tlie 
modern man’s work, he says, is no longer to splinter 
lances or break down walls, but to break soil, to build 
bams and fiictories, and to find a high employment for= . 
himself in what liilherto has been despised as degrad-, ' 
ing. How to elevate it — ^how to make it beautiful — . 
how to enlist the spirit in it (for in no otlier. way can it 
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be made humanly profitable), that is the problem ivhkh 
he looks ^vistfully to the future to solve for us. He 
may look to the past ns well as to the future ; in^thc 
old Ionia he ■nail find all for which he wishes.^ The 
wise Ul5’sses built his own liouse, and carved his own 
bed ; princes killed and cooked their own food. It was 
a holy work with them — tlieir way of saying grace for 
it ; for they offered the animal in his death to the gods, 
and they were not butchers, but sacrificing priests. 
Even a keeper of su-ine is called noble, and fights like a 
hero ; and the young princess of Phceacia — the loveliest 
and gracefnlle^ of Homer’s women — drove the clothes- 
cart and washed linen with her own beautiful hands. 
Not only was labour free — for so it was among the 
early Romans ; or honourable, so it was among the 
Israelites, — but it was beautiful — beautiful in the 
artist’s sense, as perliaps elsewhere it has never been. 
In later Greece, in what we call the glorious period, 
toil had gatliered about it its modern crust of supposed 
baseness — it was left to sl.avcs ; and wise men, in their 
philosophic lecture-rooms, spoke of it as unworthy of 
the higher specimens of humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its most liomely forms, fit illus- 
trations for tlie most glorious acliievemcnts of his 
iierocs ; and in every page we find, in simile or 
metaphor, some common scene of daily life worked out^ 
with ^abovate beawty . \VImt the popular poet chooses 
for his illustrations arc as good a me.asure ns wo can' 
liave of the popular feeling, and the images which he 
suggests are, of course, what lie knows it iviU delight 
ins he.arers to dwell upon. There is much to bo said 
about tills, and we shall return to it presently ; in the' 
mean time, we must not build on indirect evidence. 
’Iho designs on the shield of Achilles are, together, a 
complete picture of Homer’s microcosm ; and ho surely 
never thought inglorious or ignoble what the immorta’l 
condescended to imitate. 

Hie first groups of figures point a contrast which is 
obviously intentional ; and the significance becomes 
sadly earnest when we remember who it was that was 
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to bear this sliield. Tlie moral is a very modern one, 
and tbe picture mi^lit be called by the modern name of 
Peace and IVar. 'fliere are two cities, embodying in 
their condition the two ideas. In one, a happy wedding’ 
is going forward ; the pomp of tiie hpncneal procession 
is passing along tbe streets ; the air is full of music, 
and tbe women are standing at their doors to gaze. 
The other is in all the terrors of a siege ; the hostile 
armies glitter under the walls, tlie women and children 
pressed into tlie defence, and crowding to the battle- 
ments. In tlie first city, a quarrel rises, and wong is 
made right, not hy violence and fresh wrong, but by 
the majesty of law and order The heads of the families 
arc sitting gravely in the market-place, the cause is 
heard, the compensation set, the claim awarded. 
Under the walls of the other city an ambush lies, like 
a wild beast on the watch for its prey. The unsuspect- 
ing herdsmen pass on with their /locks to the water- 
side ; the spoilers spring from their hiding-place, and 
all is strife, and death, and horror, and confusion. If 
there were other war-scenes on the shield, it might bo 
doubted whether Homer intended so strong a contrast 
as he executed ; but fighting for its oivn sake was held 
in slight respect with him. Tlie forms of life which 
were really beautiful to him follow in a series of 
e-xquisite Rubens-like pictures: harvest scenes and 
rdllage festivals ; the ploughing and the vintage, or 
the lion-hunt on the reedy margin of tlie river ; and he 
describes them with a serene, sunny enjoyment, which 
no other old world art or poetry gives us anything in 
tlie least resembling. Even we ourselves, in our own 
pastorals, are struggling with but half success, after 
what Homer entirely possessed. Mfliat a majesty he 
has thrown into his harvest scene ! The yeUow com 
filling, the boys following to gather up the largo arms- 
full as they drop behind the reapers ; in the distance a 
banquet preparing under the trees; in the centre, in 
the midst of Ids workmen, the king sitting in, mellow 
silence, sceptre in hand, looking on with gladdened 
heart ;or those ploughmen, rather unlike 'vraat are to 
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bo seen in our corn-grounds, turning tlieir teams at 
the end of the furrou-, and attendants standing ready 
with the wine-cup, to liand them as they passed. 
Homer had seen these things, or lie would not have 
sung of them ; and princes and nobles might have 
shared such labour without shame with kings among 
them, and gods to design them, and a dirine Achilles 
to carry tlieir images among his insignia into tho 
field. 


Analogous to this, and as part of the same feeling, 
is that intense enjoyment of natural scenery, so keen 
in Homer, and of which the Athenian poets show not a 
trace ; as, for instance, in that niglit kiudscapo by tho 
sea, finished off in a few lines only, hut so exquisitely 
perfect ! Tlio broad moon, gle.aming through the 
mist as it parts suddenly from off tho sky ; and the 
crags and headlands, soft wooded slopes, shining out 
in tlie silver light. Lines like these show what tho 
louians wore, for they show what tliey took interest in. 

But wo spoke of Homer’s similes as illustrative of 
the Ionic feelings towards war. M'ar, of course, was 
glorious to him — Imt war in a glorious c.ause. Wars tlicre 
were— wars in plontv, as there have been since, and 
as it is like there uill he for some time to come ; and a 
just war, of all human employments, is the one which 
most calls out whatever nobleness there is in man. It 
was the thing itself, the actual fighting and killing, as 
.apart from tlio heroism for which it makes opportuni- 
ties, above which, we E.aid, he was raised so far, and 
tuat lus manner shoned it. His spirit stirs in him as 
be goes out with his hero to the battle; hut there is 
delight in blood ; wo never hear of warriors 
tlioV +1 Hall of tlic Nibchmgen, quenching 

tinn .•‘OTer anj-thing of that fieree e.xulta- 

iiatinns'l'^r'^®" with which the war poetry of so many 
tho old, is crimsoned. Everything, on 

horrible contrived so as to soften the merely 

heautifui ' interest only on what is grand or 

orsemos rf^deaM long together 

death, and when tho battle is at its 
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fiercest, our minds arc called off by tlie rapid introduc- 
tion (either by simile or some softer turn of human 
feeling) of other associations, not contrived as an 
inferior artist would contrive, to deepen our emotions, 
but to soften and relieve tliem ; tlius two warriors 
meet, exchange tlieir liigli words of defiance ; we hear 
the grinding of tlie spear-liead, as it pierces shield and 
l)rcast-plate, and tiic crash of tiie annour, as this or 
that iiero falls. But at once, instead of being loft at 
liis side to sec him bleed, we are summoned aiv.ay to 
the soft water meadow, the hazy river, tiie tall poplar, 
now waving its branches against the sky, now lying its 
length along in the grass beside the water, and the 
ivood-cutter with peaceful industry habonring and 
lopping at it. 

In ifio thick of the universal melee, when the stones 
and arrows are raining on the combatants, and some 
furious hailstorm is the slightest illustration with 
whicli we should o-xpect him to iieighton the effect of 
tlie human tempest, so sure Hoiner is that he ha.s 
painted the thing itself in its own intense reality, that 
Ids simile is the stillest phenomenon in all nature — a 
stillness of activity, infinitely expressive of the density 
of the shower of missiles, yet falling like oil on water 
on the ruffled picture of the battle ; the snow descend- 
ing in the still air, covering first hills, then plains and 
fields and farmsteads ; covering the roclsrs down to the 
very water’s edge, and clogging the waves as they roll 
in. Again in that fearful death-uTestle at the Grecian 
wall, ivhen gates and battlements are sprinkled over- 
with blood, and ncitlier Greek nor Trojan can force 
their ivny against the other, we have, first, as an image 
of the fight itself, tivo men in the field, with measuring 
rods, disputing over a land boundary; and for the 
equipoise of the two armies, the softest of all home 
scenes, a poor working woman weighing out her wool 
before weaving it, to earn a scanty subsistence for her- 
self and for her children. 

Of course the similes arc not all of tins kind ; it ^ 
would be monotonous if they were; but they occur 
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often cnougL to mark their mcaiiin". In the direct 
narrative, too, ivc see tlic same temlency. Sarpedon 
struck througli tlie thifrli is borne off tlie field, the 
loni^ spear trailing from the wound, and there is too 
much haste to draw it out. Hector flies past him and 
has no time to speak ; all is dust, hurry, and confusion. 
Even Homer can onl)’ pause »\-ith him for a moment, 
hut in three lines he lays him under a tree, he brings 
ii dear friend to his side, and we refresh ourselves in a 
l)eautiful scene, when the lance is taken out and Sar- 
pedon faints, and comes slouly hack to life, with the 
cool air fanning him. IVo may look in vain through 
the ^^ihclungcn Lied for anything like this. Tlie Swahian 
poet can he tender before the battle, hut in the h.attle 
itself his barbaric nature is too strong for him, and he 
scents nothing hut blood. In the I/iad, on the contrary, 
the very battles of the gods, grand and awful as they 
are, do not add to the human horror, but relieve it. 
In the magnificent scene, where Achilles, weary with 
slaughter, pauses on the bank of the Scamander, and 
tuo angry river god, whose course is checked by' the 
oodles of tlie slain, sivells up to revenge them and 
ocstroy lum, the natural and the supernatural are so 
strangely blended, that when Poseidon lights the forest, 
.in god meets god and element meets clement, the 
tremendous to enhance the fierceness 
1 -n concentrates the interest on itself, .and 

for tl Hector, flying Trojan and pursuing Greek, 

for the time melt out and are forgotten. 

no rollof ^'orget that there is'nothing of this kind, 
clusfon “t the con- 

terrible enough there; more terrible, if no=siblo, 
cSindV«“w if " n’ its.">odern counterpart in 
this and it iloo'*'^' t- obvious re.ason for 

^^nf it s noTn we li.ave been 

'•tCTn'’jnsttL of it is the 

in the Iliad hero we have here : not, as 

receiving at’last ito ^'orp, but the long crime 

tug at last Its divine punishment ; the bre.aking 
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of the one storm, which from the beginning has beesi 
slowly and awfully gathering' '( 

IVith Homer’s treatment of a battle-field, and as 
illustrating the conclusion which we argue from it, we 
are tempted to draw parallels from two modern artists 
— one a German poet, the other an English painter — 
each of whom has attempted the same subject, and 
whoso treatment in each case embodies, in a similar 
manner, modern ways of thinking about it. 

The first is from tlie Albigmses of young Lenau. 
Poor Lenau, who has since died lunatic, ire have 
heard, ns he was not unlikely to have died with such 
thoiiglits in him. It is the eve of one of those terrible 
struggles at Toulouse, and the poet’s im.agination is 
hanging at moon-rise over the scene. 'The low broad 
field scattered over tliick with corpses, all silent, dead, 
— the last sob spent’, — the priest’s thanksgiving for 
the Catholic victory having died into an echo, and 
only the ‘ vultures crying their Te Peum lattdamus ’. 

Hat Gott der Herr den Korperstoff erschaffen, 

Hat ihn hcrvorgebracht ein niiser Geist, 

Darilber stritten sie mit alien Waffen 
Und werden von den VSgcln nun gespoist, 

Die, ohne ihren Ursprung nachzuJragen, 

Die Korper da sich lassen wohl behagen. 

' Was it God the Lord who formed the substance of 
their bodies? or did some evil spirit bring it forth ? It 
was for this ivith all their might they fought, and now 
they are devoured there by the wild birds, who sit 
gorging merrily over their carrion, without asking from 
whence it came.’ 

In Homer, as we saw, the true hero is master over 
death — death has no terror for hini. He meets it, if it 
is to be, CiUlmly and proudly'; and then it is over; what- 
ever offensive may foUow after it, is concealed, or at 
least passed lightly over. Here, on the contrary, 
everything most offensive is dwelt upon with an agoniz- 
ing intensity, and the triumph of death is made to 
extend,' not over the body only, but over the soul. 
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ivliofc lieroism it turns to mockery. _ Tlic c-iusc ip 
ivliicli u man dies, is wliat can make liis dcatii kcaiiti- 
ful ; but here nature herself, in her stern, awful way, is 
reading her sentence over the cause itself ns a udld and 
frantic dream. IVc ought to ho revolted — doubly 
revolted, one would think, and yet wo are not so ; 
instead of being revolted, «c are affected with a sense 
■of vast, sad magnificence. M''hy is this ? Rccausc wo 
lose sight of the scene, or lose the sense of its horror, 
in the tragedy of the spirit. It is the true modern 
tragedy ; ttio note which sounds through Shakespeare s 
Sonnets, through Hamlet, through Faust, All the 
deeper trials of the modern heart might ho CTthored 
out of those few lines ; the sense of wasted nomcucss 
nobleness spending its energies upon what time seems 
to ho pronouncing no hotter than a dream — at any 
rate, misgivings, sceptic and distracting ; yet the heart 
the while, in spite of the uncertainty of tho_ issue, 
remaining true to itself. If the spirit of the Alhigenses 
warriors had really broken down, or if the poet had 
pointed his lesson so as to say. Truth is .a lie ; faith is 
folly ; cat, drink, and die — then his picture would 
have been revolting ; hut the noble spirit remains, 
though it is borne domi and trilled with by destiny, 
and therefore it is not revolting hut tragic. 

ITo do not seem to have explained our meaning : _we 
can do it better with our second illustration, for which 
we might have hakcu Lord Bjtou’s disgusting scone 
under the w.all of Corinth in The Siege; hut that it ivill 
servo better to choose from another art. 

A short time since, at a print-shop in Regent Street, 
our eye was caught by a picture hearing the name of 
E. Lindscer. It was a sm.all circular drawing — a sun- 
set on a hillside. Tlie broad disc resting on the edge 
of the horizon, and occupying two-thirds of it, cut in 
two by the features of a dead soldier. The fcature.s 
settled beautiful sweetness of expression 
winch belongs to the first few hours after death, and 
the artist appeared to have thrown into them ns much 
as he could conceive of hura.an nobleness. In effect, it 
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was rattier theatric than genuine ; hut tlie intention 
was obvious. Close by the body, upon a rock, in the 
fall glow of the evening light, sate a vulture, waiting 
in a sort of sleep}’ greediness to begin his meal. The 
setting sun, the face of tlie dead man, and tlio vulture, 
ivere the only objects on which the ei’c rested. Now 
this picture is an instance of what we will call tlie 
worst trc.atmont of a b.attle-field. There is nothing to 
relieve : no struggle, no cause, no room for hope, for 
.<iynipathy, for admir.ition ; it is a coarse victory of 
death in its most hideous form. It is as if it would 
say, (or nattier, affect to say, for its %’ery faithlessness 
is not genuine), you dream tliat you are something, 
that you have a soul, and that it will live ; you talk of 
heaven, of heart, of nobleness, of devotion ; you talk 
of these things, hut yon arc — this — carrion. 

Making all allowances for a painter’s difficulty in 
relieving a death-scene, the range of his images being 
limited so far more strictly than the poet’s, there is no 
excuse for tliis. IVe do not want an art of Atheism ; 
and if he could make nothing better, iie should have 
let tiio subject alone. It is nnpoetic in the worst 
sense ; but it expresses exactly the modern English 
confusion of the vulgarly liorrible with tlie tragic. 

To go hack to Homer. 

We must omit for the present any notice of the 
domestic pictures, of which there are so many, in the 
palaces of Ulysses, of Nestor, or of Alcinons ; of the 
games, so manly, yet, in point of refinement, so 
superior even to those of our own middle ages; of 
the supremo good of life as ttiey conceived it, and of 
the arts by which they ende.aroured to realize it. 
It is useless to notice such things briefly, and the 
detail would e.vpaud into a volume. But the impres- 
sion which we gather from them all is the same which 
we h.ave gathered aU along, that if the proper aim 
of aU human culture bo to comhiuo, in tlie highest, 
measure in which they are compatible, the two 
elements of refinement and of manliness, then Homer’s 
age was cultivated to a degree, the like of which the 
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has not witnessed since. Tliere was more refme- 
^^nt nnder Pericles, as there is more m modem 
riindon and Paris ; hut there was, and there is, m- 
^itcl}' more vice. There was more fierceness (CTcatcr 
manliness there never was) in the times of feudalism. 
But take it for all in all, and in a mere human sense) 
apart from any other aspect of the world which is 
"involved in Christianit}’, it is difficult to point to a 
time when life in general was happier, and the char- 
acter of man set in a more noble form. If we have 
drawn the picture with too little shadow, let it be 
allowed for. It was there, doubtless, though wo see 
it only in a few dark spots. Tlie ^fargiles would have 
supplied the interval, but the Mnrgjtex, unhappily for 
us, is lost. Even heroes have their littlenesses, and 
Comedy is truer to the details of littleness than 
Tragedy or Epic ; for the grand is always more or _lcs.s 
ideal, and the elevation of a moment is sublimed iiito 
the spirit of a life. Comedy, therefore, is essential 
for the representing of men ; and there were times, 
doubtless, when the complexion of Agamemnon’s great- 
ness was discoloured, like Prince Henry’s, by re- 
membering, when he was weary, that poor creature — 
small beer — i.e. if the Greeks had got any. 

A more serious discoloration, however, we are 
obliged to say that we find in Homer himselL in tlie 
soil or taint which even he is obliged to cast over the 
imsition of women. In the Iliad, where there is no 
sign of male slavery, women had already fallen under 
it, and, though there does not seem to have been any 
practice of polygamy, the female prisoners fell, as _n 
matter of course, into a more degraded position. It is 
painful, too, tliat their oivn feelings often followed the 
practice of the times, and they composed themselves 
to bear without reluctance whatever their destiny 
orced upon them, inieu Priam ventured into the 
Sector’s body, and stood under the 
mortni endured to do what, as he says, no 

5*®*^ endured— to give his hand 
- s destroyer, Briseis, whoso hed was niado 
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desolate Ly the hand of tlie same AchUles, finds it her 
one greatest consolation that the conqueror stoops to 
choose her to share his o^m. And when Hector in his 
last sad parting scone anticipates a like fate for his own 
Andromache, it is not with the revolted agony of 
horror witli which such a possible future would be 
regarded by a modern husband. Nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels it, protest, as a modern wife 
would do, tliat there is no fear for her — that death 
by sorrow’s hand, or by her own, would preserve her 
to rejoin him. 

Nor, again, was unfaithfulness, of however long 
duration, conclusively fatal against a wife ; for we 
meet Helen, after a twenty years’ elopement, again the 
quiet, hospitable mistress in the Spartaji palace, en- 
tertaining her husband’s guests with an easy matronly 
dignity, and not afraid even in his presence to allude 
to tlie past — in strong terms of self-reproach, indeed, 
hut with nothing like despairing prostration. 

Making the worst of this, however, yet even in this 
respect the Homeric Greeks were better than their 
contemporaries ; and on the whole there was, perhaps, 
no time anterior to Christianity when women held a 
higher place, or the relation between wife and husband 
was of a more free and honourable kind. 

For we have given but one side of the picture, 
inien a woman can be the fJieme of a poet, her nature 
cannot be held in slight esteem ; and there is no doubt 
that Penelope is Homer’s heroine in the Odi/sseff. One 
design, at least, which Homer had before him was to 
indicate the character of the virtuous matron against 
the stain ivhich Clytemnestra had inflicted on it. 
Clytemnestra has every advantage, Penelope ever}’’ 
difficulty : the trial of the former lasted only half, as 
long as tliat of the latter. Agamemnon in learing her 
gave herself and his house in charge to a divine iaidSt, 
a heaven-inspired prophet, who should stand between 
her and temptation, and whom she had to murder , 
before her passion could have its way. Penelope had 
to hear up alone for twenty weary years, without a 
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friend, Ti-itUout a counsellor, and witL cron a cliild 
whose constancy was wavcrinc. It is obvious that 
Homer meant this contrast 'ITie story of the Argos 
tragedy is told over and over again. 'Hie shade of 
Agamemnon himself forhodes a fate like his own to 
Olysscs. It is Ulysses’s first thought when he wakes 
from his sleep to find himself in his own laud ; and the 
scene in Hades, in the last hook, seems only introduced 
that the husband of Clytcmuestra may meet the shades 
of the Ithacan suitors, and learn, in their o^vn tale of 
the sad issue of their wooing, how far otherwise it had 
fared with Ulysses than with himself. 'Women, there- 
fore, according to Homer, rvere as capable of heroic 
virtue as men were, and the ideal of tliis heroism is oiio 
to which we have scarcely added. 


For the rest, there is no trace of any oriental 
seraglio system. Tlio sc.vcs lived together in easy 
unaffected intercourse. The ladies appeared in society 
naturally and gracefully, and tlieir chief occupations 
wore household matters, care of clothes and linen, and 
other domestic arrangements. Mlien a guest came, 
they prepared his dressing-rooin, settled the hath, and 
laid out the conveniences of his toUet-tahlo. In tlicir 
leisure hours, tliey were to he found, ns now, in the 
hall or the saloon, and their work-table contained 
pretty much the same materi.als. Helen was winding 
worsted as she entertained Teleraaclius, and Andro- 
mache worked roses in very modern cross-stitch. A 
literalist like Mr Mackay, wlio finds that the Israelites 
were canuih,als, from such e.\pressions as ‘ drinking tlio 
blood of the slain might discover, perhaps, a similar 
unptc.asant propensity in an e.xcited wish of Hecuh.a, 
that she might e.at the lie.art of AchiUes ; hut in the 
a sence of other evidence, it is niiwise in either case to 
and the food of tlic ladies, wlier- 
Winn lots US see it, is very innocent — cake and 

>" season. To judge by 
Nausicaa^ V must liavo been c.xquisite. 

Ulvsses the uncouth figure of 

ged from under the wood, all sea slime 
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and nakednesSj and only covered with a gdrdle of 
leaveSj standing still to meet liini wiien the other girls 
ran away tittering and terrified, is the real conception of 
true female modesty ; and in the whole scene between 
them, Homer shows the most finished understanding 
of the delicate and tremulous relations which occur 
occasionally in the accidents of intercourse between 
highly cultivated men and women, and which he could 
only have learnt by living in a society where men and 
women met and felt in the way wliich he has described. 

\Y\io, then, was Homer.? MHiat was he.? mien 
did he live .? History has absolutely nothing to answer. 
His poems were not written ; for the art of writing (at 
any rate for a poet’s purpose) was unknown to him. 
Tliere is a vague tradition th.at the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey, and a comic poem called the Margites, wore 
composed by an Ionian whose name was Homer, about 
four hundred years before Herodotus, or in the ninth 
century n.o., and we know certainly that they were 
preserved by the Rhapsodists, or popular reciters, who 
repeated them at the private parties or the festivals, 
until UTiting came into n.sc, and they were fi.ved in 
a less precarious fomi. A later story was current, 
that we owe the collection to Pisistratus ; but an e.\- 
clusive claim for him was probably only Athenian 
conceit. It is incredible that men of real genius in 
Homer's own land — Alca-us, for instance — should have 
left such a work to be done by a foreigner. But this 
is reaUv all which is known ; and the creation of the 
poems lies in impenetrable mystery. Nothing remains 
to guide US, therefore, e.xcept internal evidence (strange- 
ly enough, it is the same with Shakespeare), and it has 
led to wild conclusions ; yet the wildest is not without 
its use ; it has commonly something to rest upon ; and 
internal evidence is only really valuable when it has 
sifted and balanced ever3’thiiig. Tlie present opinion 
seems to be, that each poem is miquestionably the work 
of one man ; but whether both poems are the work 
of the same is j'ct sub Jadiec. 'ITie Greeks believed 
they were ; and that is much. There are remarkable 
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militiK iloiTii lirieily thi' tlrik»);r ]>oiut<* o! (tilier' 
t'nceltf \rlitcli as yet «a<Miilai!atiii!i lia'- ws’ti sttenipU'a. 
NVo have already iKitictsl K’vcra! : tlie iion-fipi'eanuut' 
of male slavery in the Hind, nliieh is cnmuion in 
<Wyj.*fV; the notion of n fotnre Ftale ; and in'rhap n 
fuller cultivation in the female character. Andromache 
is as (IcliiMle as Naii«ic.aa, hat she is not as prand as 
I’cnclopo. And in marked eonlra-t to the feelinc 
expressed hy llri-cis, is the Iva"•^.^go tvhero the priel 
of UlvFsci; over the fonp of Itcmodocns is comp.arc<l 
to the pric'f of a younc wife flineinp hcri-elf on the vet 
•scarni hiidy of her liushand, and iimWiip fijnmrd to her 
iinpcndini; .slavery svitli very different focliriirs. 
these nrc ainoiip 'the eliphteU jKiints in vvhich the two 
poems are di*-siinilar. Not only are there slaves in the 
Od;igfc;i hut there arc P^rrt, or serfs, an order with 
vvhich we are familiar in later timC', bnt wliich again 
arc not in the Iliad. In the Odyssey the Troj.an« arc 
railed Irirfe, which rau.sl mc.an riders, dn 

the liiad, horse.s arc never ridden ; they .are .always in 
harness. 

^ Mlierevcr in the Odyssey the Troj.an war is alluded 
to (and it is very often), in no one case is the allnsion 
to nnylhinp which is mentioned in the Jliad. 'llius vve 
near of tire wooden horse, the taking of I'roy, the 
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death of AchiUes, the contention of Ulysses with Ajax 
for his arms. It might be said that the poet wished 
to sapply afterwards indirectly what he had left in the 
Iliad imtold ; but again, this is impossible, for a very 
curious reason. The Iliad opens with the wrath of 
Achilles, which caused such bitter woe to the Achaians. 
In the Odyssey it is stiU the wrath of Achilles ; but 
singularly not with Agamemnon, but with Ulysses. 
Ulysses to tlie author of the Odyssey was a far grander 
person at Troy than he appears in the Iliad. In the 
latter poem he is great, but far from one of the greatest ; 
in the otiicr, he is evidently the next to AchiUes ; and 
it seems almost certain that whoever wrote the Odyssey 
was working from some other legend of the war. 
There were a thousand legends of it. It was set to 
every lyre in Greece, and the relatii'e position of tlie 
heroes was doubtless changed according to the sym- 
pathies or tlie patriotism of the singer. The character of 
Ulysses is much stronger in the Odyssey; and even w’heu 
tlie same qualities are attributed to him — his soft- 
flowing tongue, his canning, and his eloquence — they 
are held in very different estimation. The Homer 
of the Hiad has little liking for a talker. Thersites 
is his pattern specimen of such j and it is the current 
scoff at unready warriors to praise their father’s 

courage, and then to add ,,,, , „ 

° aAAa rov vide 

yelvaro eto f^XV> ^yopv St t ” ageiva. 


But the Phoeacian Prince who ventured to reflect, in 
the Iliad style, on the supposed unreadiness of Ulysses, 
is taught a Afferent notion of human e.xcellence. 
Ulysses tells him that he is a fool. ‘ Tlie gods ' he says 
'do not give all good things to aU men, and often 
a man is made imfair to look upon, but over his ill 
favour they fling, like a garland, a power of lovely 
speech, and the people ddight to look on him. He 
speaks with modest dignity, and he shines among the' 
multitude. As he walks through tlie city, they gaze 
on him as on a god. ' 

Differences like these, however, are far from decisive. 
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■file very sliglitcst external evidence would wcigli 
all dou n togotlier. Perliaps the followmg’ may 
more importance ; — , 

In both poems there are ‘^questionings ot rtcsuiij > 

as the modern phrase goes, 'rhe thing which , 
human life is looked in the fiice — tliis little chequ 
island of lights and shadows, in the middle of an 
of darkness ; and in each wo see the sort 
which the poet finds for himself, and wliirfi miclit ^ 
summed up briefly in the last words of Ecclesiaste^^ 

‘ Fear God, and keep Ilis commandments : for tlia 
the whole duty of man But the world hears 
diifcrent aspect, and the answer looks different m i 
application. In the Uiad, in spite of the 
Achilles, and his complaint of the double urn, 1 1 
sense of life, on the whole, is sunny and cheertu . 
There is no yearning for anj-thiug beyond — nothuig 
vague, nothing m)'stical. The earth, the men, tliC 
gods, have all a paljiable reality about them, rroin 
first to last, we know uhere wo are, and what we arc 
about. In the Odysseif we arc breathing another 
atmosphere, llie speculations on the moral mysteries 
of our being hang like a mist over ns from the begin- 
iiing to the end, which from time to time descends ou 
the actors and envelopes them irith a sort of preter- 
natural halo. The poet evidently dislikes the ex- 
pression of ‘ suffering being the lot of mortals ’, as if A 
had been abused already for ungodly purposes. In 
the opening of the first book, Zeus reproves the folly 
of mortal men for c.asting the blame upon the gods, 
when they thcnwelves, in spite of .all the gods can do 
to save tlicni, persist in their oini perverseness ; and 
we never knoiv ns we go ou, so fast wo p.ass from one 
to tlic otlier, when we are .among mere human beings, 
and when in the spiritual or the mystical. 'Hiosc se.a- 
nyinphs, tliosc caunibala, those enchantresses, if in- 
tended to be real, are neither mortal nor divine — at 
miy rate, like notliing divine which wo had seen in 
tjlyrapus, or on the plains of Ilium. And at times 
tliero IS a strangeness even in the hero himself. 
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Sometimes it is Ulysses pamfoUy toiling liis way home 
across the unknown ocean ; sometimes it is we tliat 
are_ UlysseSj and that unknown ocean is the life across 
which we are wandering, writh too many Circes, and 
Sirens, and 'Isles of Error’ in our path. In the same 
spirit death is no longer the end ; and on every side 
long , vistas seem to stretch away into tlie infinite, 
peopled with shadowy forms. 

But, as if this palpable initiation into the unseen 
were still insufficient or unconvincing, the common 
ground on which we are treading is set sometimes 
shaking under us, and we feel as Humboldt describes 
himself to have felt at the first shock of an earthquake. 
Strange pieces of mysterious wUduess are let fall in 
our way, coming suddenly on us like spectres, and 
vanishing ^vithout explanation or hint of their purpose. 
Wliat are those Phoenician ships meant for, which 
required neither sail nor oar, but of their own selves 
read the hearts of those they carried, and bore them 
wherever they would go ? — or the wild end of the ship 
which took Ulysses home? — or that terrible piece of 
second sight in the Hall at Ithaca, for which the seer 
was brought from Pylos? — or those islands, one of 
which is for ever wasting while another is born into 
being to complete the number.^ — or those mystical 
sheep and oxen, which knew neither age nor death, 
nor ever had offspring bora to them, and whose fiesh 
upon the spits began to crawl and bellow ? — or Helen 
singing round the horse inside the Trojan walls, when 
every Grecian chiefs heart fainted in him as ho thought 
he heard the voice of his own dear wife for away 
beyond the sea ? — althoug^ti in this, perhaps, we need 
not suppose Homer meant anything out of nature. 

In the for gates of the Le^rygone.=, 'when such a 
narrow rim of night divided day from day, that a 
sleepless man might earn a double hire, and the cry of 
the shepherd at evening driving homo his , flock Is 
heard by the shepherd going out in the morning to ' 
pasture,’ we have, perhap.", some tale of a Phoenician 
mariner who had wandered into the North Seas, and • 
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f-ccii ‘ Uic Nonvav Fun Fct into Funris-o But what 
shall \v(« say to that Syrian i^lc, ' where disease is not, 
nor hunsrer, nor thirst, and where, when men gro'^ 
old, Ajiollo comes with Artemis, and slavs them wtUi 
his silver how’? 'niere is nothing in the JHad liKO 
any of thwe wild stories, except, indeed, one — Uic 
story of lielleroplion, 'who wheti ho was hated hy 
the gods, wandered alone to and fro upon the Aelian 
plains devouring his own soul.' And this is let fall, 
ns it were, just in the s.ame strange way a,« the 0<l;/fsvii 
storie.s arc — like tliem, without a hint of its meaning. 
But, as it stands, it is so unnatural, so out of keeping 
with anything before or after, that, although wo_ do 
not know that there is any historical evidence against 
its genuineness, we cannot help suspecting it ; r(^ 
dneing ourselves, ns it uouhl seem, to some such 
position ns this — the aiiUior of the Odyssey cannot be 
the author of the Iliad, becjinse there arc a number of 
stories in it, which in the Jliad have nothing analogous 
to them. . . , inicre, therefore, in the Jliad we do 
find stories of this kind they cannot bo genuine. 
Valeat quantum. 

It matters little who wrote the poems so wo have 
them. Bach poem is so magnificent, that to have 
WTittcn both could scarcely have incre.ased the great- 
ne.ss of the man Avho had uTitten one. And if tlicrc 
were two Homers, the earth is richer by one more 
^vine-gifted man than wo had known. After all, it 
is perhaps more e.asy to believe that the differences 
Avhicli wo seem to see arise from Homer’s oivn choice 
of the material which best suited tw o works so different, 
than tliat nature was so largely prodigal as to have 
created in one age and in one people two such men ; 
for Avhether one or two, the authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey stand alone with Shakespeare far away 
above mankind. 
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A srOBS-nosEBUD liuling her face among: the leaves one 
hot summer morning, for fear the sun should injure 
her complexion, happened to let fall a glance towards 
her roots, and to see the bed in which she was grow- 
ing. 'tViat a filthy place!’ she cried, 'tniatahome 
they have chosen for me ! I, tlie most heantiful of 
flowers, fastened down into so detestable a neiglibonr- 
hood 1’ She throw her face into the air; tlirust herself 
into tho hands of the first passer-by who stopped to 
look at her, and escaped in triumph, as she thought, 
into the centre of a nosegay. But her triumph was 
short-lived ; in a few hours she withered and died. 

I was reminded of this story when hearing a living 
thinker of some eminence once say that Christiani^ 
had been a misfortune. Intellectually, it was absurd ; 
and practically an ofience, over which he stumbled ; 
and it would have been to better for mankind, lie 
thought, if they could have kept clear of superstition, 
and followed on upon the track of tlie Grecian philo- 
sophy, so little do men care to understand the condi- 
tions' which have made them what they are, and which 
has created for them that very wisdom in which they 
themselves are so contented. But it iS strange, 
indeed, that a person who could deliberately adopt 
such a conclusion should trouble himself any more to 
look for truth. If a mere ahWrdity could make its 
way out of a little fishing idllage in Galilee, and spread 
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tlirouffh the whole civilizctl world ; if men arc so 
pitiably silly, that in an age of great mental activity 
their strongc='t thinkers should have sunk under an 
abortion of fear and folly, should have allowed it to 
absorb into itself ^\hatevcr of heroism, of devotion^ 
self-sacrifice, niul moral nohlcncss there was among 
them ; surely there wore nothing bettor for a wise 
man tlian to make the best of his time, and to crowd 
what onjoyment he can find into it, sheltering himself 
m a ver)’ disdainful PjTrhoiiism from all care for man- 
kind or for their opinions. For what better test of 
truth lia\e we than the ablest men’s acceptance of 
the ablest men eighteen centuries ago 
uehberately accepted what is now too absurd to 
reason upon, what right have wc to hope that with 
1C same natures, the same passions, the same under- 
^ auQings, no better proof against deception, we, like 
entangled in what, at the 3 osc of another 
era, snail seem again ridiculous? ITio scoff of Cicero 
mav L of Libor and Ceres (bread and wiiio) 

ami h' tlie modem Protestant; 

at the <-’*ement and TertuUian flunp 

their modern sceptic returns upon 

auotlipr nV tP^ ° destroy an idol, Tvhen 

poceession nf +1 anotlicr form, takes immediate 

possession of the vacant pedestal ? 

Newton In'll ®'’V "’o® "ot perfect, but 

Newton conlil*'*^” ? scoffed at Ptolemy. 

Ptokmv withourthe'cb n*"* Ptolemy, nor 

minor kienm- Cbiildccs ; and as it is mtli the 
sciences— tliP t^'o science of 



irbich is'opeuinc mf ns " ff^orions 

sball never und^stai d’it outer on it, wo 

that past, not errni- ^ " ^ loarnt to see m 

fougbt-for truth instalment of truth, hard- 

effort 'Hie promised ninf lieroic 

may not pass over intr.' smiling before us, but wo 
into the possession of it while tho 
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tones of our fatliers tvIio labonrcd ihrongli the wilder- 
ness lie bleaching on the sands, or a prey to the nii- 
clean birds ; we must gather them and bnfy tliem, and 
sum up tlieir labours, and inscribe the record of their 
actions on tlieir tombs as an honourable epitaph. If 
Christianity really is passing away, if it has done its 
work, and if what is left of it is now holding us back 
from better things, it is not for our bitterness, but for 
our affectionate acknowledgment, not for our heaping 
contempt on what it is, but for our res'erent and 
jtatieut examination of what it has been, that it mil be 
content to bid us farewell, and give us God speed on 
our further journey. 

In the Natural History of Religions, certain broad 
phenomena perpetually repeat themselves ; they rise in 
tile highest tliouglit extant at tiic time of tlieir origin ; 
the conclusions of philosophy settle into a creed ; art 
ornaments it, devotion consecrates it, time elaborates 
it It groivs through a long scries of generations into 
tlio heart and habits of the people ; and so long as no 
disturbing cause interferes, or so long as the idea at 
the centre of it sunives, a healthy, vigorous, natural 
life slioots boautifull)' up out of it But at last the 
idea becomes obsolete ; the numbing influence of habit 
{ictrifies the spirit in the outside cercmouial, while 
quite new questions rise among the tliinkers, and ide.as 
enter into new and une-xplaincd relations. Tlie old 
formula will not serve ; but new formula! are tardy 
in appearing ; and habit .and superstition cling to the 
jiast, and policy vindicates it, and statecraft upholds it 
forcibly as serviceable to order, till from the combined 
action of folly, and worldlincss, and ignorance, the 
once beautiful symbolism becomes at last no better ' 
tlian 'a whited sepulchre full of dead men’s bones and . 
all unclcanness’. So it is now. So it was in the eni . 
of the Cwsars, out of which Christianity arose ; , and 
Christianity, in the form which it assumed at the close 
of the Arian controversy, was the deliberate solution 
which the most powerful intellects of tliat day could . 
offer of the questions which had grown out with the 
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growth of mankind, and on which Paganism had 
suffered shipwreck. 

Paganism, as a creed, was entirely physical. IVhon 
Paganism rose, men had not begun to reflect upon 
themselves, or the infirmities of their own nature. 
Oie bad man was a bad man — the coward, a cou*ard — 
tile liar, a liar — individually hateful and despicable. 
I5ut in hating and despising such unfortunates, the old 
(»reeks were s.atisfied to have felt all that it rvas ncccs- 
-ary to feel about them ; and how such a phenomenon 
as a bad nian came to exist in this world, they scarcely 
c.ired to inquire. There is no evil spirit in the mrth- 
ologj- as an antagonist of the gods. ITiere is 'the 
Krinnys as the avenger of monstrous villanies ; a 
lartarus where the darkest criminals suffer eternal 
tortures. But Tantalus and Lxion are suffering for 
enormous crimes, to which the smallest wickedness of 
common men offers no analogy. Moreover, these and 
“te but curiouslv ornamented myflis, 
representing physical phenomena." But with Socrates 
^ philosophy ; a sign— perhaps a 
decline of the existing religion, 
ipi, superseded the studv of nature : a purer 

anfl higher ideal of perfection, 

tlip assumed an importance, 

‘:i£niifirnnt’*^tr^ tvbicli made every other question in- 

almipbn- n l>o “H Pure and 

these werp ti^ have broken into his creation, 

perplexitv of H ‘1“';®?!'’“® which thencefortli were the 
’ philosophic thinker. 

how evn discovering 

at last uTion +1 l^iders of all the sects agreed 

cternS a^s AVhether ,,,alte? was 

thought both pfntp® created, as Pkito 

hed tlmt thn qo * Anstotle were equally satis- 

'vorld l4-rt, f[“‘ shortcom-mgs in this 

irrossncss of this rehictancy, or inherent 

have ovcrj-tliinir substance. God would 

} ‘Umg pertect, but the nature of the element 
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in wliidi Ho ivorked in some way defeated His purpose. 
Death, disease, decay, clang- necessarily to everything 
which was created out of it ; and pain, and -want, and 
hunger, and saffering. Worse than all, the spirit in its 
material body was opposed and borne down, its aspira- 
tions cruslied, its purity tainted by the passions and 
appetites of its companion, the fleshy lusts which waged 
perpetual war against it 

Matter was the cause of evil, and thenceforth the 
question was how to conquer it, or, at least, how to set 
free the spirit from its control. 

Tlie Greek language and the Greek literature spread 
behind tlie marcti of Alexander ; but as his generals 
could only make their conquests permanent by largely 
accepting tlie Eastern manners, so philosophy could 
only make good its ground by becoming itself Oriental- 
ized. The one pure and holy God whom Plato had 
painfully reasoned out for himself had e.xisted from 
immemorial time in the traditions of the Jews ; while 
the Persians, who had before taught the Jews at 
Babylon the existence of an independent evil being, 
now had him to offer to the Greeks as their account of 
the difficulties which had pcrplc.ved Socrates. Seven 
centuries of struggle, and many hundred thousand 
folios, ivere the results of the remarkable fusion which 
followed. Out of these elements, united in various 
proportions, rose successively the Ale.xandrian philoso- 
phy, the Hellenists, the Therapeutaj, those strange 
Essene communists, with the innumerable sects of 
Gnostic or Christian heretics. Finally, the battle was 
limited to the two great rivals, under one or other of 
wliich the best of the remainder had ranged them- 
selves — Manicheism and Catholic Christianity : Maui- 
cheism in which the Persian, Catholicism in which the 
Jewish, element most preponderated. It did not end 
till the close of the fifth century, and it ended then 
rather by arbitration than by a decided victory which 
either side could claim. Tlic Church has yet to ac- 
knowledge how large a portion of its enemy’s doctrines 
it incorporated through the mediation of Augustine 
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before tbo field was surrendered to it. Let us trace 
soinctbinp of tbo real bearings of this section of tbo 
world’s Oriental history, which to so many moderns 
seems no better than an idle fighting over words and 
straws. 

Facts witnessing so clearly that the especial strength 
of evil lay, as philosoplicrs had seen, in matter, it was 
so far a conclusion rvliich both Jew and Persian rverc 
ready to accept, 'flic . naked Aristotelic view of it 
being most acceptable to the Persian, the Platonic to 
the Hellenistic Jew. But the purer theologj' of the 
Jew forced him to look for a solution of the question 
which Plato had left doubtful, and to explain how evil 
crept into matter. He could not allow riiat what God 
had created could be of its omi nature imperfect. 
God made it very good ; some other cause had broken 
in to spoil it. Accordingly, as before he had reduced 
the independent Arimanes, whoso c.vistence he had 
learnt at Babylon, into a subordinate spirit; so now, 
not questioning the facts of disease, of death, of pain, 
of tlie infirmity of the flesh which the natural strength 
of tlie spirit was nimble to resist, he accounted for 
them under the supposition that the first man had de- 
liberately sinned, and by liis sin had brought a curse 
upon the whole material earth, and upon au which was 
fashioned out of it. Tlie e.arth was created pure and 
lovely .a garden of delight, of its own free accord 
loading Itself with fruit .and flower, and ever)’tliing 
mort o.\qnisito and bc.autiful. No bird or beast of prey 
broke the eternal peace which reigned over its hospit- 
VnL In c.alm and quiet intercourse, the 

leopard lay down by the kid, tile lion browsed beside 
1'’““ ^°''i>,'’‘'e.al frame of man, kmowing 

clnTK^o dec.ay nor death, nor unruly appetite, nor any 

Eulistano P’“® immortal 

substance of the unfallcn .angels. 

awav and passed 

tretrieimble "-“s hopelessly and 

i.« Y.. Adam sinned — ^no m.atter bow — 


he sinned; the 


1 sinned — ^no matter how- 
siri was the one terrible fact : moral 
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evil ivas brought into the -nrorld hr the only creature 
who was capable of committing it. Sin entered in, 
and death by sin ; death and disease, storm and pesti- 
lence, earthqnahe and famine. Tlie imprisoned passions 
of the wild animals were let loose, and earth and air 
became full of carnage : worst of all, man’s animal 
nature came out in gigantic strength, the carnal lusts, 
unruly appetites, jealousies, hatred, rapine, and mur- 
der ; and then the law, and with it, of course, breaches 
of the law, and sin on sin. llie seed of Adam was 
infected in tlie animal change which had passed over 
his person, and every child, ■ therefore, thenceforth 
naturally engendered in his posterity, was infected 
with the curse which he had incurred. Bvery material 
organization thenceforward contained in itself the 
elements of its own destruction, and the philosophic 
conclusions of Aristotle were accepted and e.xplained 
by theology. Already, in the popular histories, those 
who were infected by disease were said to be bound by 
Satan ; madness was a ^possession' by his spirit; and 
the whole creation, fronj Adam till Clirist, groaned 
and travailed under Satan’s power. Tlie nobler nature 
in man still made itself felt ; but it was a slave when it 
ought to command. It might will to obey the higher 
law, but the law in the members was over-strong for it 
.and bore it down, ’fliis was the body of death which 
philosophy detected hut could not explain, and from 
which Christianity now came forward with its magnifi- 
cent promise of deliverance. 

The carnal doctrine of the sacraments, which they 
are compelled to acknowledge to have been taught as 
fully in the early Church .as it is now taught by the 
Roman Catholics, has long been the stumbling-block 
to Protestants. It was the very essence of Christianity 
itself. Unless the body could' be purified, the soul 
could not be saved ; or, r.athcr, as from the beginning, 
soul and flesh were one man and inseparable, without 
his flesh, man tos lost, or would cease to bo. But the 
natural organization of the flesh was infected, and' 
unless organization could begin again from a new 
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ongiiinl, no pure mnterial substance could exist at all. 
lie, therefore, by whom God bad first made tlio world, 
entered into the womb of the Virgin in the form (so to 
'peak) of a new organic cell ; and around it, through 
the virtue of His creative energy, a material body 
grew again of the substance of liis mother, pure of 
taint and clean as the first body of the first man when 
it passed out under His hand in the beginning of all 
tilings. In Him thus wonderfully born was the virtue 
whicli was to restore the lost power of mankind. Ho 
came to redeem man ; and, therefore, he took a human 
body, and he kept it pure through a human life, till 
the time came when it could be applied to its marvel- 
lous purpose. He died, and then appeared what was 
the nature of a material human body when freed from 
the limitations of sin. Tnie gr.ave could not hold it, 
neither was it possible that it should see corruption. 
It was real, for the disciples were allowed to feel and 
handle it. Ho ate and drank with them to assure 
their senses. But space had no power over it, nor any 
ot the material obstacles which limit our ordinary 
power. Ho wiUed and His bodv obeyed. He was 
iiore, He was tliere. He w.as visible, He was invisible. 
Me was in the midst of His disciples and tliey saw 
At™i’ He vas gone whither who could tell ? 

1..^ TT passed away to heaven ; but while in 
nf His body became tlio 

Pii-n rl- e? earth, not in metaphor, but in 

tlm in whicli and by irliicli 

Bletfcefhr^, t “nd Wood were 

thev would ^e ^eir food. They were to eat it as 
iiit^ their Ordinary meat. Tliey were to take it 

the old *1 5 “^® materi.-il substince, to leaven 

As thev fed 11^ substance and assimilate it to itself, 
would becomo^tir "’ould grow into them, and it 
the old g^own in 

Christ w.asThrhfe of tlio fiesh of 

no power Tire.. n-orld, over ivliich de.ath had 

circumcision— hut availed nothing, nor un- 

a new creature — this new creature. 
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Ti-liicli tlie child first put on in baptism, beinp born 
again into Clirist of water and the Spirit. In tho 
Eucharist be was fed and sustained, and going on from 
strength to strength — and ever, as the nature of his 
body changed, being able to render a more complete 
obedience, ho would at last pass away to God through 
the gate of tho grave, and stand lioly and perfect in 
the presence of Christ. Christ had indeed been ever 
present with him ; but because while life lasted some 
particles of the old Adam would necessarily cling to 
him, the Christian’s mortal eye on earth cannot sec 
Him. Hedged in by ' his muddy vesture of decay ’, 
his eyes, like the eyes of the disciples of Emmaus, arc 
bolden, and only in faith he feels Him. But death, 
which till Christ had died had been the last victory of 
evil, in virtue of His submission to it, becomes its own 
destroyer, for it had power only over the tainted 
particles of the old substance, and there was nothing 
needed but that these should be washed away, and tho 
elect would stand out at once pure and holy, clothed in 
immortal bodies, like refined gold, the redeemed of God. 

Tlio being who accomplished a work so vast — a work 
compared to which tlie first creation appears hut a 
trifling difficulty, what could He he but God? God 
Himself ! IVlio but God could have wrested his prize 
from a power wliicli lialf tlie thinking world believed 
to be His coequal and coeternal adversary ? Ho was 
God. He was man also, for He was tho second Adam 

the second starting-point of human growth. Ho w.as 

virgin born, tliat no original impurity might infect the 
substance which He assumed ; and being Himself sin- ’ 
less. He showed, in the nature of His person, after His 
resurrection, wh.at the material body would have been 
in all of us except for sin, and what it will be when, 
after feeding on it in its puritj', the bodies of each of ils 
are transfigured after its likeness. 

Here was the secret of the spirit which sotSl Simeon 
on his pillar and sent St Anthony to the tombs — of 
the night watches, tlie weary fasts, the penitential 
scourgiugs, and life-long austerities which have been 
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alternately the glory and tlic reproach' of the 
saints. Tliey n oald overcome their animal bodies, ai 
anticipate in life the work of death in uniting tli 
selves more completely to Christ hy the destruction 
the flesh, which lay as a veil between tliemselvcs an 
Him. f 

And such I believe to have been the central idea o 
the beautiful creed which, for ICOO years, has tumc 
the heart and formed the mind of the noblest of nian- 
Idnd. From this centre it radiated out and spread a^ 
time went on, into the full circle of Imman activity, 
flinging its own philosophy and its own peculiar grace 
over the common detail of the common life of all of u-- 
Like the seven lamps before the Tlironc of God, tlic 
.'-even mighty angels, and the seven stars, the seven 
.sacraments shed over us a uover-ccasing stream ot 
blessed influence. First there arc tlio priests, a holy 
order set apart and endowed witli m j’sterious power, re- 
presenting Christ and administering His gifts. Christ, 
ip his tu'elfth year, was presented in the temple, and 
tirrt entered on His Father’s business ; and the baptized 
child, when it has grown to an ago to become conscious 
of its vow and of its privilege, again renews it in full 
knowledge of what it undertakes, and receives again 
sacramentally a fresh gift of grace to assist it forward 
on its ivay. In maturity it seeks a companion to share 
its pains and pleasures ; and, again, Christ is present 
union. Marriage, wliich, outside tlie 
Lnimch, only serves to perpetuate the curse and bring 
iresh inheritors of misery into the world. He made holy 
y His presence at Cana, and chose it as the symbol to 
lemesent IIis onm mystic union with His Cliurch. 
lau cannot live without at times some spot 

The atmosphere in which wo 
our soiled, and Christ has anticipated 

wUderno?’ ‘Ikl penance forty davs in tiie 

was alrSrT for that which 

to penance^n^T^^'^*^-'^*'^ subduing, but to give 

to serve for“our dailj^ or 
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Christ consecrates our birth ; Christ throws over ,U3 
our baptismal robe of pure unsullied innocence. He 
strengthens us as we go forward. He raises us when 
we fall. He feeds us ivitb the substance of His oivn 
most precious body. In the person of His minister He 
does all this for us, in virtue of that which in His own 
person He actually performed when a man livmg oir 
this earth. Last of all, when all is drarring to its close 
with us, when life is past, when the work is done, and 
the dark gate is near, beyond which the garden of our 
eternal home is u-aiting to receive us. His tender care 
has not forsaken us. He has taken away tlic sting of 
death, but its ajipearance is still terrible : and Ho will 
not leave us ivitliout special help at our last need. He 
tried the agony of the moment ; and Ho sweetens the 
cup for us before we drink it. IVc are dismissed to 
the grave with our bodies anointed with oil, which He 
made holy in His last anointing before His passion, 
and then all is over. We lie down and seem to decay 
— to decay — but not all. Our natural body decays, 
the last remains of wliich we have inherited from 
Adam, but tlie spiritual body, that glorified substance 
which has made our life, and is our real body as we are 
in Christ, that can never decay, but passes off into tlie 
kingdom which is prepared for it; that other world 
where tliere is no sin, and God "is all and in all ! 

Such is tlie Philosophy of Christianity. It was worn 
and old when Ltithcr found it. Our posterity will care 
less to respect Luther for rending it in pieces, when it 
has learnt to despise the miserable fabric which ho 
stitched together out of its tatters. 
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In the ordinary brandies of buman lmowled^_ 
inquiry, the judicious questioning of received 
lias beeu regarded as the sign of scientific vitality, 1 1 
principle of scientific advancement, the very 
and root of healtliy progress and groirtb. If memc*" 
bad been regulated three hundred years ago by_Act o 
Parliament ; if there bad been 'rbirty-nine Articles o 
Pbpic, and every licensed practitioner bad been 
peUed, under pains and penalties, to compound liw 
<lrugs by the prescriptions of Henry the Eightli s 
physician, Doctor Butts, it is easy to conjecture ui 
U'bat state of health tlie people of this country ivonlu 
at present be found. Constitutions have changed uatii 
habits of life, and the treatment of disordere has 
changed to meet the new conditions. New diseases 
have shown themselves of wliich Doctor Butts had no 
cogiuMnce ; now continents have given ns plants ivitli 
medicinal virtues previously unknown ; new sciences, 
and even the mere increase of recorded experience, 
have added a tliousaud remedies to those known to the 
^e of the ^dors. If the College of Physicians had 
been organized into a board of orthodoxy, and every 
novelty of ^treatment had been regarded as a crime 
n^mst society, which a law had teen established to 
^“u'lreds who die annuallv from prevent- 
thouca^^s'^ would Imve beeu tliousaiids and tens of 
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Astronomy is the most perfect of the sciences. The 
accuracy of the present theory of the planetary move- 
raenta is tested daily and hourly by the most delicate 
experiments, and the Legislature, if it so pleased, 
might enact the first principles of these movements 
into a statute, without danger of committing the law 
of England to falsehood. Yet, if the Legislature were 
to venture on any such paternal procedure, in a few 
years gravitation itself would bo called in question, 
and tlie whole science would wither under the fatal 
shadow. There are many phenomena stiU une.vplained 
to give plausibility to scepticism ; there are others 
more easily formularized for working purposes in the 
language of Ptolemy ; and there would he reactionists 
who would invite us to return to the safe convictions 
of our forefathers, iniat the world has seen the world 
may see again ; and wore it once granted that astronomy 
wore something to be ruled by authority, new Popes 
would imprison new Galileos ; the knowledge already 
acquired would be strangled in the cords iriiich were 
Intended to keep it safe from harm, and, deprived 
of the free air on which its life depends, it would 
dwindle and die. 

A few years ago, an Inspector of Schools, a Mr 
Jellinger Symonds, opening, perhaps for the first time, 
an elementary book on astronomy, came on something 
which he conceived to be a difficulty in the theory of 
lunar motion. His objection was on the face of it 
plausible. The true motions of the heavenly bodies 
are universaUy the opposite of tlie apparent motions. 
Mr Symonds conceived that the moon could not revolve 
on its axis, because the same side of it was continually 
turned towards the earth ; and if it were connected 
ivith the earth by a rigid bar — which, as ho thought, 
would deprive it of power of rotation — the relative 
aspects of the two bodies would remain unchanged. 
Ho sent his views to The Times. He appealed to the 
common sense of the world, and common sense seemed 
, to bo on his side. The men of science were of course 
right ; bat a phenomenon, not entirely obvious, had 
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been bitlierto explained in language wliicli tbe general 
reader could not readily conipreliond. A few iron = 
of elucidation cleared up the confusion. o do no 
recollect whether Mr Symonds was satisfied or no ; 
but most of us who had before received what the mei 
of science told us with an unintelligent and langun 
assentj were set thinking for ourselves^ and^ as a resu 
of the discussion, exchanged a confused idea for a clea 
one. 

It was an excellent illustration of the true claims 
of authority and of the value of open inquiry. _ 1/'® 
ignorant man has not as good a right to his own opinion 
as the instructed man. liie instructed man, howeier 
right he may be, must not deliver his conclusions as 
axioms, and merely insist tliat tlicy are true. The on 
asks a question, tbe other answers it, and all of us aro 
the better for the business. , 

Now, let us suppose the same thing to have liapponed 
when the only reply to a difficulty was an appeal to tlio 
Astronomer-Royal, where the rotation of tlio moon 
was an article of salvation decreed by the law of^'® 
land, and where aU persons admitted to hold offic® 
under the State were required to subscribe to it. , 
Astronomer-Royal — ns it was, if remember rigbv 
be was a little cross about it — ^would have brought 
an action against liini in tlio Court of Arches ; 
Symonds would have been deprived of bis insi)C(rtor- 
sbip~for, of course, be would have been obstinate 
in JUS heresy ; tbo world outside would have bad flH' 
antecedent presumption tliat truth lay witli tlic mau 
lUio was making sacrifices for it, and that there Avas 
little to be said in the way of argument for wliat could 
not ^and without tbe help of tbo law. Everybody 
could understand tbe difficulty i not everybody would 
have tidvcn tbe trouble to attend to the answer. 

‘-J mouds would have been a Colcuso, and a good many 
+1 have been convinced in our secret hearts 

*bo moon as little turned on its a\is as tlie drawing- 
room table. 

As it is in idea essential ,to a reverence for truth 
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to believe in its capacity for sdf-dofcncc, so practically^ 
in every subject except one, errors are allowed free 
room to express tliemselves, and the liberty of opinion 
which is tlio life of knowledge, as surely becomes the 
deatli of falsehood. A method — the soundness of 
which is so evident that to argue in favour of it is 
almost absurd — might be expected to have been applied, 
as a matter of course, to tho one subject on which 
mistake is supposed ' to bo fatal, — where to come to 
wrong conclusions is held to be a crime for which the 
jMaker of the universe has neither pardon nor pity. 
Yet many reasons, not diiBcult to understand, have 
long continued to exclude theology from the region 
where free discussion is supposed to be applicable. 
That so many persons have a personal interest in tlie 
maintenance of particular views, would of itself be 
fatal to fair argument, lliough they Icnow themselves 
to be right, yet right is not enough for them unless 
there is might to support it, and those who talk most 
of faith show least that tliev possess it. But there are 
deeper and more subtle objections. Tho theoloriau 
requires absolute certainty, and there are no absolute 
certainties in science. The conclusions of science are 
never more than in a high degree probable ; they are 
no more than the best explanations of phenomena 
which are attainable in the existing state of knowledge. 
Tlie most elementary laws are called laws only in 
courtesy. Tliey are generalizations which are not 
considered likely to require modification, but which 
no one pretends to bo in tlie nature of the cause 
exhaustively and ultimately true. As phenomena 
become more complicated, and tlie data for the inter- 
pretation of them more inadequate, tlie explanations 
offered are put forward hypotlictically, and are gradu- ; 
ated. by the nature of the evidence. Such modest / 
hesitation is altogether unsuited to the theologian, ; 
whose certainty increases with the mystery and ohscu- 
rity of his matter ; his convictions admit of no qnali- . 
■fication ; his truth is sure as the axioms of geometry ; 
,',lio knows what he believes, for ho has the evidence;^,,;^ 
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in his heart; if ho inquire, it is intha foregoM Coh 
elusion, and serious doubt with him is sin. “ 
vain to point out to him the thousand forms of 
for each of which the same internal witness is affirnic • 
Tlie Mayo peasant crawling with hare knees ovot^ 
splintered rocks on Croagh Patrick, the nun prostro 
before the imago of St Mary, tlio Methodist m_ 
spasmodic ecstasy of a revival, alike are conscio_. 
of emotions in themselves wliioh correspond to tu^ 
creed ; the more passionate, or — as some would say 
the more unreasoning tlic piety, tlie louder and mor 
clear is the voice within. But tliese varieties 
embarrassment to the theologian. He finds no tao 
witli the method which is identical in them all. '■ n®.' 
ever the party to which he himself belongs, no ^ 
equally satisfied tliat he alone has the trutli ; the resi 
are under illusions of Satan. _. , 

Again, wo hear — or we used to hear when the 
Church party were more formidable than they or® ® _ 
present^much about ‘ the right of private judCTOm: ; 
‘IVhy’, tlie eloquent Protestant woul^stiy, ■* 


right , 

sounds like a paradov to say that free discussion is 
interfered with by a cause which, above all others, 
would have been expected to further it ; but this in 
fact hiK been tlie effect, because it tends to remove the 
grounds of tlieological belief beyond the province oi 
talks of ‘ a right of private judg- 
inclcto anything but religion ; no one but a foe’ 



ILstenoa are authorities upon it to 

at anv mvn deference, and the ultimate authority 
ivis^ Son 1 ^'®° collective general sense of 

department to which theV 
'vhfch^an^odx"^ -"Sht, of private judgment 
tlie physician tn anoh ca.ces is the choice ol 

P lysician to whom ho will trust his body, or of the 
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counsel to whom he will commit the condnet of his 
cause. 'Die expression, as it is commonly used, im- 
plies a belief that, in matters of religion, the criteria 
of truth are different in kind from what prevail else- 
where, and the efforts which have been made to bring 
the notion into harmony with common sense and 
common subjects have not been very successful. Tlie 
High Church party used to say, as a point against tlie 
Evangelicals, that either 'the right of private judg- 
ment meant nothing, or it meant that a man had a 
right to be in the wrong. 'No’, said a writer in The 
Edinburgh lieuiew, 'it means only that, if a man 
chooses to be in the wrong, no one else has a right to 
interfere witli him. A man has no right to get drunk 
in his own house, but the policeman may not force a 
wav into his house and prevent him.’ The iUnstration 
fails of its purpose. 

In the first place, the Evangelicals never contem- 
plated a wrong use of the thing ; they me.ant merely 
tliat they had a right to their own opinions as againrt 
tlie Church. They did not indeed put fonvard their 
claim quite so nakedly ; they made it general, as 
sounding less invidious ; hut nobody ever heard an 
Evangelical admit a High Cliurchman’s right to be 
a High Cliurchman, or a C.atholic’s right to be a 
Cathwe. 

But secondly, society has a most absolute right to 
prevent all manner of evil — drunkenness and the rest 
of it, if it can — only in doing so, society must not use 
means which would create a greater evil than it would 
remedy. As a man can by no possibility be doing 
anything but most foul wrong to himself in getting 
drunk, society does him no wrong, but rather does 
him the greatest benefit, if it can possibly keep him 
sober ; and in the same way, as a false belief in serious 
matters is among the greatest of misfortunes, so to 
drive it out of a man, by the whip, if it cannot be 
managed by persuasion, is" an act of brotherly love and 
affection, provided tho belief really and truly is false, 
and you have a better to give him in the place of it. 
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Hie question is not what to doj but merely ^lioiv to do 
it’ ; although Mr Mill, in his love of 'lihertj’’, tliinKS 
otherwise. Mr Mill demands for every man a right 
to say out his convictions in plain language, whatever 
they may he ; and so far as he means that there shonlil 
be no Act of Parliament to prevent him, he is perfectly 
just in what he says. But when Mr Mill goes from 
Parliament to public opinion, when he lays down as a 
general principle that the free play of thought is uu- 
wholesomely interfered with by society, he would tahe 
aivay the sole protection whicli we possess from the 
inroads of any kind of folly. His dread of tyranny !:■ 
so great, that he thinks a man better off ivith a imsc 
opinion of his own than with a right opinion inllictea 
upon him from without ; while, for our own part, Jvc 
should bo grateful for tyranny or for anything else 
winch would perform so useful an office for us. 

Public opiuion may be unjust at particular timC’ 
and on particular subjects , we believe it to bo both 
unjust and unwise on the matter of u-liich we are at 
present speaking : l.ut, on the whole, it is like the 
'entilation of a house, which keeps the air pure. 
.Much in this world h.as to be taken for granted, and 
we cannot he for ever arguing over our first jirinciples- 
t a man persists in talking of what he docs not under- 
atanu, lie is put down ; if ]ie sports loose views on 
mor.als at a decent dinner partv, the better sort of 
jwople light .«Iiy of him, and he is not im'ited .again ; 
^"i ’ .f'' '“"'self a l!uddhi.st ora Mahometan, it i' 

' • **'‘at he lias not adopted tho^e beliefs on 

ecee. tl: >» "'Iful levity and 

Men 1 wliicli doe.s not dc.serve to be tolerated. 
IinVA, !."?. ""/'-'‘t to make themselves bores and 
wluiie 5 n,.J ^ ';Ommoii sense of mankind inflicts 
‘ riclit nr , ‘."'‘‘’"'■yu'uuees on those wlio carry their 
It is a elierl" 'if J"'l"".">ut* to any siieli extromitie'- 
•“J '■.■li,.le-omeU-*'if'.’i* "* ^'‘ut "'hieh operates 

thiimbhcl i , g' , t^eienees. .’ticre folly is M- 

obt-aln a hearin.- f '‘{"I’t t ohjection.s- reasonniily iirgeil 
' " rea-omiidy met. New tnilh'i 
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after cnconntcring sufficient opposition to test tbeir 
value^ mate tlieir way into general reception. 

A furtter cause whicli Fas operated to prevent 
theology from obtaining the heneftt of free discussion 
is the interpretation popularly placed upon the consti- 
tution of the Church Establishment, For fifteen 
centuries of its existence the Christian Church was 
supposed to be under the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, which miraculously controlled its de- 
cisions, and precluded the possibility of error. This 
theory broke down at the Reformation, but it left 
behind it a confused sense that theological truth w.as 
in some way different from other truth ; and, partly on 
grounds of public policy, partly because it was sup- 
posed to have succeeded to the obligations and the 
rights of the Papacy, the State took upon itself to fix 
by statute the doctrines which should bo taught to the 
people. The distractions created by divided opinions 
were then dangerous. Individuals did not hesitate to 
ascribe to themselves the infallibility which they denied 
to the Church. Everybody was intolerant upon prin- 
ciple, and was ready to cut the throat of an opponent 
whom his arguments had failed to convince. The 
State, while it made no pretensions to Divine guidance, 
was compelled to interfere in self-protection ; and to 
keep the peace of the realm, and to prevent the nation 
from tearing itself in pieces, a body of formulas was 
euacted, for the time broad and comprehensive, within ' 
which opinion might be allowed convenient latitude,' 
while forbidden to pass beyond the border. 

It might have been thought that in abandoning for 
itself, and formally denying to the Church, its preten- 
sions to immunity from error, the State could not have 
intended to bind the conscience. llTien this or that 
law is passed, the subject is required to obey it, but he 
is not required to approve of the law as just, llie 
Prayer-Book and the Tlurty-nine Articles, so far as 
they are made obligatory by Act of Parliament, are 
as much laws as .any other statute. They are a rnle to 
conduct; it is not easy to see why they' should bo 
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more ; it is not easy to see why they shonld have been 
supposed to deprive clergymen of a right to then 
opmions, or to forbid discussion of their contents. 
The judge is not forbidden to ameliorate the law whid) 
be administers. If jn discharge of his duty he has t« 
pronounce a sentence which lie declares at the same 
time that he thinks unjust, no indignant public accuses 
him of dishonesty, or requires him to resign his office, 
rhe soldier is asked no questions as to the legitimacy 
of the war on which he is sent to fight ; nor need he 
throw up his commission if he think the quarrel a had 
one. Doubtless, if a law was utterly iniquitous — if o 
war was unmistakably nicked — ^honourable men might 
feel uncertain nhat to do, and would seek some other 
profession rather than continue instruments of evil. 
But within limits, and in questions of detail, where the 
seTOce is generally good and honourable, we leave 
opinion ite free play, and e.\aggerated scrupulousness 
n ould be folly or something worse. Somehow or other, 
iio wever , this wholesome freedom is not allowed to the 
clergymen. The idea of absolute inward belief has 
been substituted for tliat of obedience ; and the man 
^^bg orders, signs the Articles and accepts 
e yrayer-Book, does not merely undertake to use the 
services in the one, and abstain from contradicting to 
doctrines contained in the other; 
>s held to promise what no honest man, without 
undertake to promise— that he will 
ww ^“.thmk to the end of his life as he thinks 
It ^ engagement, 

and retire change, he may resign, ' 

to sav commumon. iVe are not prepared 

ParhLi^t' Convocation of 1662 , or the 
hnew e.vactW^i^^^'^'^^^® endorsed its proceedings, 
it is quite mean; but 

ultemativo of a contemplate the- 

i^ey would ® retirement. If tliey had, 

have abandontd^ Provided means by which he couldi 
connuitted for lifo t erders, and not have remained 
°r iite to a profession from which he could- 
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not escape. If tlio popular tlicory of suLscriptiou Lo 
true, and the Articles arc articles of belief, a reason- 
able buman being, wben little more than a^ boy, 
pledges himself to a long scries of intricate and bigbly- 
difficult propositions of abstruse divinity. He under- 
takes never to waver or doubt — never to allow bis 
mind to be sbaken, whatever the weight of argument 
or evidence brought to bear upon him. Tliat is to say, 
he promises to do what no man living has a right to 
promise to do. He is doing, on the autliority of 
Parliament, precisely what the Church of Romo 
required him to do on the authority of a Council. 

If a clergyman — in trouble amidst the abstruse sub- 
jects with which he has to deal, or unable to reconcile 
some new-discovered truth of science with tlio estal)- 
lished formulas — puts forward his perplexities ; if ho 
ventures a doubt of the omniscience of the statesmen 
and divines of the sixteenth century, which they them- 
selves disowned, there is an instant cry to have him 
stifled, silenced, or trampled down ; and if no longer 
punished in life and limb, to have him deprived of the 
means on which life and limb can bo supported, while 
with ingenious tyranny he is forbidden to maintain 
himself by any other occupation. 

So far have we gone in this direction, that, when 
the Essays and Reviews appeared, it was gravely said — 
and said by men who had no profe^onm aniapaSay to 
them — that the writers had broken their faith. Lay- 
men were free to say what they pleased on such sub- 
jects; clergymen were the hired exponents of the 
established opinions, and were committed to them in 
, thought and word. It was one more anomaly where 
> there were enough already. To say that the clergy, 
j who are set apart to study a particular subject, are to 
j be the only persons unpermitted to have an indepen- 
dent opinion upon it, is like saying that lawyers must 
take no part in the amendment of the statute-book ; 
that engineers must be silent upon mechanism ; and if 
an improvement is wanted in the art of medicine, 
physicians may have nothing to say to it. 
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TliesD causes voultl, pcrlmps, liavc been insufficient 
to repress free inquiry, if tliere liad been on tup P 
of the really able men nnionfr ns a dctomiination 
break tbo ice ; in other words, if theology bad pre- 
served the same commanding interest for the mo 
powerful minds with which it affected them tur 
nundred years ago. But on tbo one band, a sen? > 
half serious, half languid, of tbo hopelessness or 1 1 
subject has produced an indisposition to meddle m 
it ; on tbo otlier, there has been a creditable reluctanc 
to disturb by discussion the minds of the uncducatc 
or half-educated, to a-hom the established rehg*on l 
simply an exjjression of the ol)edicnco which they o 
to Almighty God, on the details of which they thin^ 
little, and are therefore unconscious of its difhcultie^, 
while in general it is the source of all that is best an 
noblest in their lives and actions. t tT n 

This last motive no doubt deserves respect, but tuo 
force which it once possessed it possesses no longer, 
'file uncertaintj’ whicli once affected only the more 
instructed extends now to all classes of society. " 
superficial crust of agreement, wearing thinner day by 
day, is undermined everywhere by a vague mispving i 
and there is an unrest wliich will be s.atisfied only when 
tlio sources of it are probed to the core. Tlio Ohurcb 
authorities repeat a series of phrases which they are 
pleased to call answers to objections ; tliey treat the 
most serious grounds of perplexity as if they were 
puerile and trifling ; wliile it is notorious that for a 
e^tury past extremely able men liave eitlier not Icnown 
T^at to say about tliem, or have not said what they 
thought. On the Continent tho peeuliar English view 
has scarcely- a single educated defender. Even in 
England the laity keep their judgment in suspense, or 
remain w.arily silent. 

IVhat religion arc you, hlr Rogers?’ said a ladv 
once. y\l,at religion, madam ? I am of tho religion 
of ^all sensible men.’ 

'And wh.at is that?’ she asked. 'AJ sensible men. 
madam, keep that to themselves.’ ®ensiwo men. 
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If Mr Rogors had gone on to explain liimsolf , lio ■ 
would liavo saidj perhaps, that when the opinions of . 
those best able to judge are divided, tlio questions at 
issue are doubtful. Reasonable men who are unable to 
give them special attention withhold their judgment, 
while those who are able, form their conclusions with 
diffidence and modesty. But tlieologians %vill not 
tolerate diffidence ; they demand absolute assent, and 
will take nothing short of it ; and they affect, there* 
fore, to drown in foolish ridicule whatever troubles or 
displeases them. Tlie Bishop of Oxford tallcs in the 
old style of punishment. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury refers us to Usher as our guide in Hebrew 
chronology, 'flie objections of the present generation 
of ‘ infidels ’, he says, are the same which have been 
refuted again and again, and are such as a child might 
answer. 'Hie young man just entering upon tlie 

E ossession of his intellect, witli a sense of responsi- 
ility for his belief, and more anxious for truth tliau 
for success in life, finds, when ho loolcs into the matter, 
that the Archbishop has altogether misrepresented it ; 
that in fact, like other official persons, ho had been ■ 
using merely a stereotyped form of words, to which he ' . 
attached no definite meaning, 'flie words are repeated 
year after year, but the enemies refuse to bo e.vorcised. 
^ey come and come ag.aiu, from Spinoza and Lessing ^ 
to Strauss and Renan. The theologians have resolved “ ; 
no single difficulty ; they convince no one who is not ' 
convinced already ; and a Colcnso coming fresh to the . 
subject mth no more than a year’s study, thrOTO the 
Church of England into convulsions. 

If there were auv real danger that Christianity,,; 
would cease to ho lielieved, it would be no more than- 
a fulfilment of prophecy. Tlie state in which the Souf ' 
of Man would find the world at his coming ho did hot f; 
say would he a state of faith. But if that dark flme;is^;J 
ever literally to come upon the earth, there are hq 
present signs of it. The creed of eighteen centariek';! 
is not about to fade away like an exhalation, nor ''a'ro ;.' 
the new lights of science so exhilarating that serionss 
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persons cnn loolc with comfort to exchanging one for 
tlie other. Christianity has abler advocates than its 
professed defenders, in those many quiet and humble 
men and women who in the light of it and tbo 
.strength of it live holy, beautiful, and self-denying 
lives. Tlie God that answers bv fire is the God whom 
mankind ■n-ill acknowledge ; and so long as tlie firuits 
of the Spirit continue to be visible in charity, in self- 
sacrifice, in those graces which raise human creatures 
above themselves, and invest them with that beauty of 
holiness which only religion confers, thoughtful per- 
sons will remain convinced that with them in some 


form or other is the secret of truth. Tlie body 
will not thrive on poison, or tlie soul on falsehood ; 
and as the vital processes of health are too subtle for 
science to follow ; as we choose our food, not b^ the 
mo^ careful chemical analysis, but bv the e.xperienco 
of its effects upon the sj’stem ; so wlien a particular 
belief is fruitful in nobleness of character, wo need 
trouble ourselves very little witli scientific demonstra- 
tions that it is false. TIic most deadly poison may be 
chemically undistinguishable from substances which 
are perfectly innocent. Prussic acid, we are told, is 
formed ^of the same elements, combined in the same 
proportions, .ns gum-arabic, 

uOiat that belief is for which the fruits speak thus 
sa positively, it is less easy to divine. Religion from 
the beginning of time has expanded and changed witli 
the growth of imowledge. Tlie religion of tlie prophets 
was not the religion which was adapted to the hardness 
of heart of the Israelites of the Exodus. Ilie Gospel 
set aside the Law ; the creed of the early Church was 
not mo creed of the iiliddle Ages, any more than fte 
«eed of Luther and Cranmer was the creed of St 
Aquinas. Old tilings pass airay, new 
i their turn grow 

fo™ wirf? tlie many 

hol^rn ““““ed in the world, 

of the Soirif died, and have had the witness 

the bpirit that they were not far from tlie truth. It 
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may be that the faith which saves is the sometlung held 
in common by all sincere Christians, and by those as 
well who should come from the cast and the west, and 
sit down in the Idngdom of God, when the children of 
the covenant would bo cast out. It may bo that the 
true teaching of our Lord is overlaid with doctrines ; 
and theology, when insisting on the reception of its 
huge catena of formulas, may be binding a yoke upon 
our necks which neither wo nor our fathers were able 
To bear. 

_ But it is not the object of this paper to put fonvard 
either this or any other particular opinion. The \vriter 
is conscious only that he is passing fast towards the 
dark gato whicli soon null close behind him. He 
believes that some kind of sincere and firm conviction 
on these things is of infinite moment to him, and, 
entirely diffident of his own power to find his way 
towards such a conviction, he is both re.ady and anxious 
to disclaim 'all right of private judgment’ in the 
matter. He wishes only to learn from those who are 
able to teach him. 'fho learned prelates talk of the 
presumptnousness of human reason ; they tell us tliat 
doubts arise from the consciousness of sin and the 
pride of the unregenerate heart. The present writer, 
wliilo he believes generally that reason, however in- 
adequate, is tho best faculty to which we have to trust, 
yet is most painfully conscious of the weakness of lus 
own reason ; and once let the real judgment of the 
best and tvisest men be declared — let those who are 
most capable of forming a sound opinion, after review- 
ing tlie whole relations of science, history, and wliat 
is now received as revelation, tell us fairly how much 
of the doctrines popularly taught they conceive to be 
adequately established, how much to be uncertain, and 
how much, if anything, to bo mistaken; there is 
scarcely, perhaps, a sin^o serious inquirer who would 
not submit with delight to a court which is tlie higheA, 
on earth. 

Mr Mansel tells us that in tho things of God reason 
is beyond its depth, that the wise and the unwise are on ’ 
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the same level of iucapacit)', and 

■vvhat we find established, or ve must hclic 

M'e presume that Mr Hansel’s dilemma itse • , 

elusion of reason. Do irhpt ivo ivill, reas 

must ho our ultimate authority ; and were the 

sense of mankind to declare Hr Hansel rij, ^ 
should submit to that opinion as readily as to ^ 

But the collective sense of mankind is less acquics 
Ho has been compared to a man silting on 
a plank and deliberately sawing off his seat. It se - 
never to have occurred to him that, if he is rig at, 
has no business to be a Protestant, ^niat Hr . 
sa5’s to Professor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner in ua®., 
replied to Frith and Ridlej*. I'ritli and Ridley sal 
that transubstantiation was unreasonable ; Gardiner 
answered that tliore was the letter of Scripture for it, 
and that the human intellect was no measure of the 
power of God. Yet the Reformers somehow believed, 
and Hr Hansel by his place in the Churcli of England 
seems to agree with them, that the human intellect u as 
not so wholly incompetent. It might bo a weak guide,' 
hut it was better than none ; and they declared oii 
grounds of mere reason, tliat Christ being in heaven' 
and not on earth, ' it iras contrary to the truth for a 
natural body to be in two places at once.’ llie com- 
mon sense of the country uas of the same opinion, and 
the illusion was at an end. I 

Tliere have been Aids to Faith produced lately, anS 
Replies to the Seven Essayists, Anstcers to Colenso, aiiH 
much else of the kind. We regret to say tliat tlioV 
hare done little for ns. The verj’ life of our souls h 
at issue in tlie questions which have been raised, and 
we are fed with the jirofessioiial commonplaces of tlif 

holding hidi office in 
ciiPm.’""'"’'’ ?M>ectiiig to hold high office there ; in 
' **. temporal interest in the 

^ institution whidi tliov represent. B'c 
desire to know wh.nt U.ose of the clcrj urhik wl ' . 
ove of truUi is nnconnected u-ith the^ 
hfe , we desire to know what the v<luca?ed7ajmen,' 
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the lawyers, the historians, the men of science, the 
statesmen thinh ; and these arc for the most part 
silent, or confess themselves modestly uncertain. Tlic 
professional tlicologians alone are loud and confident ; 
but they speak in the old angry tone which rarely 
accompanies deep and wise convictions. They do not 
meet the real difficulties ; they mistake them, mis- 
represent them, claim victories over advers;iries witli 
ivhom they have never even crossed swortls, and leap 
to conclusions with a precipit-ancy at which wo can 
only' smile. It has been tiie unhappy manner of their 
class from immemorial time ; they call it zeal for the 
Lord, as if it were beyond all doubt that they were on 
God’s side — as if serious inquiry after truth was some- 
thing which tliey were entitled to reseat. Tliey treat 
intellectual difficulties as if they deserved rather to be 
condemned and punished than considered and weighed, 
and rather stop their ears and run with one accord 
upon any one who ffisagrees with them than listen 
patiently to what he has to saj’. 

IVe do not propose to enter, in detail upon the 
particular points which demand re-discussion. It is 
enough that the more exact habit of thought which 
science has engendered, and the closer Icnowlodgo of 
the value and nature of evidence, has notoriously made 
it necessary that the grounds should he reconsidered on 
which we are to bmieve tliat one country and one 
. people was governed for sixteen centuries on principles 
different from those which we now find to prevail 
universally. One of many questions however shall ho 
briefly glanced at, on which the real issue seems 
habitually to he evaded. 

Much has been lately said and UTitten on the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch and the other historical 
hooks of the Old 'I'cstament. The Bishop of Natal has 
thrown out in a crude form the critical results of the 
inquiries of the Germans, coupled mth certain arith- 
metical calculations, for which he lias a special aptitude. 
He supposes himself to have proved th.it the first.five 
hooks of the Bible are a compilation of uncertain , date. 
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full of inconsistencies and impossibilities, 
gists Lave replied tli-nt tie objections arc not • ' 
conclusive, that tlio events descrilxid in ..jof 

E.vodus niigbt possibly, under certain eombmano 
circuinstniiccs, have actually taken place {'•not 
then pa.ss to the assumption that because a stor> _ 
ncccsFarily false, thereforc it is necessarily true, 
have no intention of vindicating Dr Coleuso* ~ 
tbcolo^cal trainin" makes liis arfruments very h 
tlioso of liis opponents, and ho and Dr M'^Call 
settle tlieir differences between themselves. V* 
question is at once wider and simpler thrm any , 
lias been raised in that controversy. \\''crc it pro'"*^^ 
beyond possibility of error that the Pcntateucli 
written by Closes, that those and all the books 
Old and New Testaments were rcall}* the work of 
'vriters whose names tlioy bear ; were the Mosaic 
mogony in harmony wiUi physical discoveries 
were tlio supposed inconsistencies and coiitradicuon** 
shown to have no existence except in Dr CoIenso*s iui*'*' 
ginatiou — we should not have advanced a siuglo!s^*^P 
towards nialdng good the claim put forw’ard for 

that it is absolutely and unexceptionably true hi 
all its pa^, I’lio ^genuineness and authenticity argu* 
ment* is irrelc\*ant and needless, llie clearest dtuud^' 
stratioii of tlic luimau authorship of the Pentateuch 
proves nothing about its immunity from errorsi, 
there are no mistakes in it, it W’as not the worknuu}* 
ship of man ; and if it was inspired by the Holy Spirh 
tiiero IS no occasion to show that tlie hand of Moses 
was tlie instrument made use of. To tlie most excellent 
of coutemporarj’ histones, to lustories written by eve- 
bnt^ r '^e-'cribo, we acc6rd 

coLot^n’” « Tlie liighest Ltellcctual 

couipetenco, the most .admitted truthfulness, inunmiitv 

SaS Sd’tnith “tll^P temptation to mis- 

1 : 1, ’ tilings may secure g-reat credi- 
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events in exactly tlio same way. Two witnesses in a 
court of law, while they agree hi the main, invariably ' ’ 
differ in some particulars. It appears as if men coiila 
not relate facts precisely as they s.aw or as they heard 
them. The different parts of a story strike different • 
imaginations unequally ; and the mind, as the circum- 
stances pass through it, alters their proportions uncon- 
sciously, or shifts the perspective. Tlie credit which ; ' 
wo give to tho most authentic work of a man has 
no rcsemhlancc to that universal acceptance which is 
demanded for the Bible. It is not a differenco of ' 
degree : it is a differenco hi kind ; and we desire to ! 
know on what ground this infaUihility, which we do 
not question, but which is not proved, demands our 
belief. Very likely, the Bible is thus infallible. U^ess ' 
it is, there can be no moral obligation to accept the 
facts which it records ; and though there ' may' bo 
inteUectual error in denying them,. there can bo no 
moral sin. Facts may be better or worse authenticated • 
but all the proofs in the world of tho genuineness and ' ■ 
authonticitj’ of tho human handiwork cannot establish ' 
a claim upon the conscience. It might bo foolish to . 
question lliucydides’ account of Pericles, but no one . 
would call it sinful. Men part with all sobriety of ■ 
judgment when they come on groimd of this kind. 
When Sir Henry Rawlinson read the name of Sen- ' ' 
naoherib on the Ass.^wian marbles., and found aUusioas i ' 
there to the Israelites in Palestine, we were told that a 
triumphant answer had been found to the cavils- of . 
sceptics, and a convincing proof of the inspired truth 
of tlie Divine Oracles. Bad arguments in a good cause ‘ 
are a sure way to bring distrust upon it. The Divine ■ 
Oracles may be true, and may be inspired ; buftbo ." 

■ ^discoveries at Nineveh certainly do not prove them so. . ' 
No ..one supposes that the Books of Kings of. tlie I- 
prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel wore the work of men ’ 
who had no knowledge of Assyria or the Assyriaq ; 
Princes. It is possible that in tho excavations, at • 
Carthage some Punic inscription may he found con- 

■ firming LiiVs account of Hie battle of Camue ; but we 
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f-lmll not l)c obliged to .^c^ici to 

snimtimi of Liry, or rather (for U.e 
tliat) in the inspiration of tlie whole Lat ^ 

are not '.luesUoning the fact 
infallible ; wo deJre only to he told on ' j rests- 
that great and aa-ful fact concerning it p P > 

It would -seem, indeed^ as if instinct had -jjjing 
than argument, as if it liad been felt t < 

‘•hort of this literal and close inspiration co J'l.isiory 
the facts on a Inch Cliristianitj- depends. Mj. 

of the earlv world is a history evcrjavhpre o 
•Hie legendary literature of every nntiou 
tells the same stories of prodigies and Jutcr- 

appcarauccs of the gods upon cartli, .and ot tn 
course a-ith men. The lives of the ..ii y,g 

Catholic Churcli, from tlie time of the -Apd^yea 
present day, are a comjdeto tissue of nf 

semhling and rivalling those of the Gospels, oo 
these stories arc romantic and imaginative ; _s_onic ' 
literal, and prosaic ; some rest on mere tradition ; so 
oil tlie sworn testimony of eye-a itnessos ; 
obvious fables ; some are as a'ell autlicnticatedW W 
of sucli a kind c.in ho autlieuticated at all. Tlie tr 
testant Christiau rejects every one of them_ — 
them adthout inquiry — involves those for whicli tlie 
is good authority and those for adneh there is nono_ o^ 
little in Olio absolute, contemptuous, and sweeping 
denial. Tixo Protestant Christian feels it more likehj 
in the a-oras of Hume, that men should deceive or j'C 
deceived/ than that the Ina-s of nature should h® 
violated,' At this moment we arc beset ivith reports of 
conver^tions witli spirits, of tables miraculously lifted, 
of hands projected out of tlie world of shadoa-s into 
tills mortal life. An unusually able, accomplished 
person, accustomed to deal with common-sense facts, a 
celebrated political economist, and notorious for busi- 
ness-like habits, assured this aadter that a certain 
mesmerist, who was my informant’s intimate friend, 
-lad raised a dead girl to life. Wo should believe the 
poople who tell ns these things in any ordinary matter : 
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they would bo admitted into a court of justice as gooc 
witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury would bang a 
man on their word. Tlic person jnst now alluded to is 
incapable of telling a wilful lie ; yet our experience ol 
the regularity of nature on one side is so uniform, and 
our experience of the capacities of human folly on the 
other is so large, that when people tell us these 
wonderful stories, most of us are contented to smile ! 
and we do not care so much as to turn out of our W'ay 
to examine them. 

The Bible is equally a record of miracles ; but as 
from other histories we reject miracles without Itesita- 
tion, so of those in the Bible wo insist on the universal 
acceptance ; the former are all false, the latter are all 
true. It is evident that, in forming conclusions so 
sweeping as these, we cannot even suppose tliat we arc 
being guided by what is called historical evidence. 
Were it admitted that, <as a whole, the miracles of the 
Bible are better authenticated than the miracles of tlio 
saints, we should be far removed still from any largo 
inference, that in the one set there is no room for false- 
liood, in the other no room for truth. The writer or 
writers of the Books of Kings arc not known. The 
books tliemselves are in fact confessedly taken from 
older writings which are lost ; and the accounts of the 
great prophets of Israel are a counterpart, curiously 
like, of those of the mediaeval saints. In many in- 
stances, the authors of the lives of these saints were 
their companions and friends. tVhy do we feel so sure 
that what we are told of Elijah or Elisha took place 
exactly as we read it f Why do we reject the account 
of St Columha.or St Martin as a tissue of idle fable? 
MTiy should not God give a power to the saint which 
He had given to the prophet? Wc can produce no 
reason from the nature of things, for wo know not what 
the nature of things is ; and if down to the death of 
the Apostles tlio ministers of religion were allowed to 
prove their commission by working miracles, .what 
right have we, on grounds either of history or phil- 
osophy, to draw a clear line at the death of St John — 
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to sav lliat before tbnt lime all sncli stories were true, 
and after it all ■wore false ? 

'riiere is no point on wliicb Protestant con^over- 
sialists evade the real question more babitudly U'U” 
tliat of mirnclcc. Tliey accuse those who witlmojd tliat 
unreserved and absolute liclicf uliicb they require lor 
all wliicb they accent tbcmselves, of denyinu tliat 
miracles are impossible, lliat tliey a.ssunio to be tuo 
position t-ibcn up by the objector, and proceed easily te 
argue that man is no judge of the power of God. tH 
course lie is not. No sane man ever raised his narrow 
understanding into a ine.asure of tlic possibilities of tlio 
universe ; nor does any person with any pretensions to 
religion disbelieve in miracles of some kind, lo pr.a} 
is to e.vpect a miracle. When wo pray for the rccov^y 
of a sick friend, for the gift of any blessing, 
remo^’al of any calamity, we c.vpcct that God mil oo 
something by an act of Jlis personal will which otlie^ 
wise would not have been done — that He w-ill suspciin 
the ordinary relations of natural cause and effect ; and 
this is the very idea of a miracle. Tlic thing we pray 
for may be gii en us, and no miracle may have taken 
place. It may be given to us by natural causes, and 
would have occurred whether we had prayed or not. 
But prayer itself in its very essence implies a belief in 
the possible intervention of a power which is above 
nature. The question about miracles is simply one of 
evidence — whether in any given case the proof is so 
strong that no room is left for mistake, exaggeration, 
or illusion, while more evidence is required to establish 
a fact antecedently improbable than is sufficient for a 
common occurrence. 

It has been said recently by •'A Layman’, in a letter 
to air aiaurice, that the resurrection of our Lord is a.s 
well authenticated .ns the death of Julius Cresar. It 
is far better authenticated, unless wo are mistaken 
in^supposing the Bible inspired ; or if we admit as 
evidence tliat inward assurance of tlie Christiaii, which 
would make liim r.ntlier die tlian disbelieve a truth 
so dear to him. But if tlib layman nic.nnt tliat there 
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TOs as mticli proof of it, in tlic sense in wliicli proof 
is understood in a court of justice, lie could scarcel}’ 
have considered what he was saying. Julius Cassar 
was killed iii a public place, in the presence of finend 
and foe, in a remarkable but still perfectly natural 
manner. The circumstances were minutely known 
to all the world, and were never denied or doubted 
by any one. Our Lord, bowever, seems purposely 
to have witblield such public proof of his resurrection 
as would have left no room for unbelief. Ho showed 
himself 'not to all the people’ — not to his enemies, 
whom his appearance would have overwhelmed — but 
‘ to ivitnesses cbosen before to tbe circle of bis own 
friends. There is no evidence wbicU a jury could 
admit that be was ever actually dead. So unusual was 
it for persons crucified to die so soon, that Pilate, wo 
are told, ‘marvelled’, 'llie subsequent appearances 
were strange, and scarcely intelligible. Those who 
saw him did not recognize him till he was made known 
to them in the breaking of bread. He was visible and 
invisible. He was mistaken by those who were most 
intimate witli him for another person ; nor do the 
accounts agree which are given by tbe different Evan- 
gelists. Of investigation in the modern sense (e.vcopt. 
in the one instance of St Tlionias, and St Tliomas was 
rather rebuked than praised) there was none, and 
could be none. The evidence offered was different 
in kind, and tbe blessing was not to those who satisfied 
themselves of tbe trudi of the fact by a searching 
inquiry, but who gave their assent U’itli the unhesitating 
confidence of love. 

St Paul’s account of his own conversion is an instance 
of tbe kind of testimony which then worked the 
strongest conviction, St Paul, a fiery fanatic on a 
mission of persecution with the midday Syrian sun 
streaming down upon his liead, was struck to tlie 
ground, and saw in a vision our Lord in the air. If , 
such a thing were to occur at the present day, and if 
a modern physician a-erc consulted about it, he would 
say, without hesitation, that it was an effect of an over- 
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licatcd l.rain, and that there w.t? notliing 
orilinarv or uniisnal. If the iniprcs=ioii Jeu oj 

npiM'amnrc had been ton'.trong' for stich an e\j>laua 
to 1 k! patiFfnclor}', Iho person to "■hoa| it 
etpccinlly if ho ivas a man of ® , L 

stiitjiro, would have at once examined into Uio ■ 
othenviM known, coiineelcd with the Fuojoct ot " 
lie had focu. St I’anl had evidently before disbebcica 
our laird'F resurrection— bad disbelieved 
pa-sionatelv ; u e ahould have expected that bo 
at once have eoucht for tlio'o who eoiild best ha'C 
him the details of tlic truth. St Paul, bon ever, 
nothing of the kind, lie wont for a yc.ar into Arama, 
and when at last he returned to .Teru-silom, h®, 
held aloof from those wlio had been our Lord s c 
jianions, and uho bad witnessed his ascension- 
i,.a« Peter, lie saw Janies; 'of the rest of tho apoau 
saw he none.’ To him evidently tho proof of tu 
resurrection was the vision which ho had himself seen. 
It ivas to that which he alw.are referred a'licn called on 
for a defence of his faith. 

Of 01 idcnco for tho resurrection, in the common 
sense of tho word, there ni.ay be enough to show tliat 
something extraordinary occurred ; but not enough, 
unless no assume tho fact to be true on far_ other 
grounds, to produce anx' absolute .and unhcaij.iting 
conviction, and inasmuch as tho resurrection is the 
keystone of Christianitj', the belief in it must be some- 
thing f.ir different from that suspended judgment in 
iiUicfi histon- .alone would leave us. 

Human testimony, no repeat, under the most 
favourable circumstances imaginable, knoiis nothing 
of '.absolute certainty’; and if historic.al facts are 
Iiound up iiitb tlie creed, and if thev are to be received 
"ith the same completeness .as the Ians of conscience, 
they rest, and must rest, eitlier on tiie dii-iue trnlli 
o bcripturo, or on tbo divine witness in ourselves, 
un hum.an evidence tho miracles of St Teresa and 

of thoXet TeftmuLt'’ established .as those 
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M. Ernest Renan has recently produced an account 
of the Gpspel story which, imtten as it is by a man 
of piety, intellect, and imaijination, is spreading rapidly 
through the educated world. Carrying out the prin- 
ciples with which Protestants have swept modern history 
clear of miracles to ttieir natural conclusions, he dis- 
misses all tliat is miraculous from the life of our Lord, 
and endeavours to reproduce tlie original Galilean 
youth who lived, and taught, and {lied in Palestine 
eighteen Hundred years ago. tPo have no intention 
of reviewing M. Renan, fic will be read soon enough 
by many who would better consider their peace of 
mind by leaving him alone. For ourselves, we are 
unable to sec by what right, if he rejects the miraculous 
part of the narrative, he retains the rest ; the imagina- 
tion and the credulity which invent e.vtraordinarj' 
incidents, invent ordinary incidents also ; and if the 
divine element in the life is legendary, the human may 
bo legendary also. But there is one lucid passage in 
the introduction which we commend to the perusal of 
controversial theologians : 

'No miracle such as those of which early histories 
arc full has taken place under conditions which science 
can accept. Esrperience shows, without e-veeptiou, 
tlial miracles occur only in times and in countries in 
w'hich miracles are believed in, and in the presence of 
persons who are disposed to believe them. No miracle 
has ever been performed before an assemblage of 
spectators c.apablo of testing its reality. Neither un- 
educated people, nor even men of the world, have the 
requisite capacity ; great precautions are needed, and 
a long habit of scientific research. Have we not seen 
men of the world in our own time become the dupes 
of the most childish and absurd illusions? And if it, 
be certain that no contemporary miracles will bear 
investigation, is it not possible that the miracles of 
the past, were we able to c.vamine into them in detail, 
would be found equally to contain an element of error ?. 
It is not in the name of this or that pliilosophy, it is 
in the name of an c.xperienco which never varies, that 
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r.e Iwiiiiili mirndcs from liislory. do not say a 
mirado is impo‘«ib]c — vro say oniv that no niimdo has 
over yet been prored. Let a a'orker of miracles homo 
fonvard to-morrmv with pretensions serious enongh to 
deserve Mamiunlion. I>;t us suppose him to annomicc 
that ho is able to raise a dead man to life. . 
would be done? A committee would bo appointca 
composed of physiologists, physicians, chemists, and 
persons accustomed to exact investigatiop ; a “Ody 
would tlien be selected which the committee 'T® 
assure itself was really dead ; and a place would be 
chosen where the experiment was to take place. 
Every precaution would be taken to leave no^ opening 
for uncertaintv ; and if, under tbo=e conditions, the 
restoration to life was effected, .a jiroKability would be 
arrived at, which would ho almost eqn.al to certainty. 
An experiment, however, should always admit or 
heine repeated. IVliat a man h.as done once he should 
ho able to do .again ; and in miracles there can be no 
question of c.aso or diflicultj-. Tlie performer would 
bo requested to repeat tlie operation under otlicr 
circumstances upon other bodies ; and if he succeeded 
on every occasion, two points ivould bo establislicd : 
first, that tiifcre may be in this world such things as 
supernatural operations ; and. secondly, that the 
power to perform f liem i= delegated to, or belongs to, 
particular persons. Rut who docs not perceive that 
no miracle was over performed under such conditions 
as these ? ’ 


our^ own time, wlncli Protest.ant theolociaiis emplov 
"d'olo cycle of Catholic miracles, and wliicli 
el. Renan is only carrying to its logical couclnsious in 
appmng to the liistory of our Lord, if the Gospels are 
tried by tlie mere tests of historical criticism. Tlie 
Cospels Uiomsolves tell ns whv -M. Renan’s conditions 
were never satisfied. Miracles wore not displayed in' 
tlie presence of sceptics to establish scientific toutlis 
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Mlien tlic adulterojis generation souglit after h sign, 
tlic sign was not riven ; nay, it is even said tliat in tliO; 
prosenco of unbriief, our Lord was Jiot able to work , 
miracles. But science lias less respect for that nn- 
doubting and submissive willingnass to believe ; and it ■ 
is quite certain that if we attempt to cstablisli tlio 
truth of the New Testament on the principles of Paley 
— if with Professor Jowett 'wo interpret the Bible a-s 
any other book’, the element of miracle which has 
evaporated from the entire surface of human history 
wiu not maintain itself in tlie sacred ground of the 
Gospels, and the facts of Cliristianity will melt in out 
Lauda like a snow-ball. 

Nothing less than a miraculous history can sustain 
the credibility of miracles, and nothing could bo more 
likely, if revelation be a reality and not a dream, tlian 
that tte history containing it should be saved in its 
composition from tlio intermixture of human infirmity. 
Tliis is the position in whicli instinct long ago taught 
Protestants to entrench themselves, and whore alone 
they can hope to hold their ground : once established 
in these lines, they wore safe and unassailable, unless 
it could bo demonstrated that any fact or facts related 
in the Bible wero certainly untrue. 

Nor would it bo necessary to say any moro upon the 
subject. Those who believed Cbristiauity would admit 
the assumption; those who disbelieved Christianity 
would repudiate it The argument would bo narrowed, 
to that plain and single issue, and the elaborate 
treatises upon oxtcrn.al evidence would ce.aso to bring 
discredit upon tlio cause by their fcoblcucss. Un- 
fortunately — and this is the true secret of our present 
distractions — it scorns cerbiin that in some way or 
other this belief in inspiration itself requires to bo 
revised. We are compened to oxamiuc moro precisely 
what wo mean by tho word. Tbo account of tbo 
creation of man and tbo world which is given in 
Genesis, and which is made by St Paul tbo basis- of 
his theology, has not yet boon reconciled with facts 
which science knows to bo true. Death was in the 
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world lieforo Adam’s bIdj and unless Adam’s l>c 
tliri'.st back to a distance wliich no ingenuity can 
torture tLo letter of Scripture into recognizing, meu 
and women lived and died upon tlie earth wlioie 
millenniums before the Eve of Sacred History Iistcnc 
to the temptation of the snake. Neither has any suen 
deluge as that from wliich, according to the reccircu 
interpretation, the ark saved Noah, swept over tim 
globe within the human period. AFo arc told tiiat ic 
was not God’s purpose to anticipate the natural course 
of discovery : as the story of the cre.ation ivas written 
in human language, so the details of it may have been 
adapted to Uio existing state of human knovrieoge. 
'hic Bible, it is said, was not intended to teach men 

science, but to teach them what w.as necessary for tlic 

morf training of their souls. It may be that ttis i> 
true. Spiritual grace affects the moral character m 
men, but Ic.aves their intellect unimproved. The mo. 
religious men are as liable as athei^ to ?. 

ordinary facts, and inspiration may be only infallmic 
when it touches on trutiis necessary to salvation. 
if it bo so, there are many things in the Bible whicJi 
must become as uncertain as its geology or its Mtronomy. 
There is the long secular history of the Jeivish people. 
IiCt it bo once established that tliere is room for error 
anywhere, and we have no security for secular hirtory. 
The inspiration of the Bible is the foundation of our 
whole belief ; and it is a grave matter if we are un- 
certain to what extent it reaches, or how much and 
what it guarantees to us as true. AFe cannot live on 
prob.abilities. The faith in which we can live bravely 
and die in peace must be a certainty, so far as it pro- 
fesses to bo a faith at .all, or it is notliing. It may be 
that all intellectual eft'orts to arrive at it are in vain ; 


tliat it is given to those to whom it is given, and with- 
held from ttoso from whom it is withheld. It may bo 
Uiat the existing belief is undergoing a silent modifica- 
non, like those to which tlm dispensations of religion 
have been successively subjected ; or, again, it may bo 
that to the creed .as it is already established there is 
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notliingto liffatWccl, and notliing any more to bo taken 
from it At this moment, however, the most vigorous 
minds appear least to see tlieir way to a conclusion ; 
and notwithstanding all the school and church building, 
the extended episcopate, and the religious newspapers, 
w general dettht is eeuaiug vrp like a tlvvcnderstevn 
against the wind, and blackening the sky. Those who 
cling most tenaciously to the faith in which they avere 
educated, yet confess themselves perplexed. Tlioy 
Icnow what they believe ; but why they believe it, or 
why they should require others to believe, they cannot 
tell or cannot agree. Betaveen the authority of the 
< liurch and the authority of tlio Bible, the testimony 
of history and the testimony of the Spirit, the ascer- 
tained focts of science and tlie contradictory facts 
which seem to ho revealed, the minds of men are' tossed 
to and fro, harrassed by the changed attitude in which 
scientific investigation has placed ns all towards 
accounts of supernatural occurrences. IFo thrust tho 
subject aside ; we take refuge in practical work ; we 
believe, perhaps, that tho situation is desperate, and 
hopeless of improvomeut ; we refuse to let tlie question 
be disturbed. But we cannot escape from our shadow, 
and tho spirit of uncertainty will haunt the world like 
an uneasy ghost, till we take it by the throat like men. 

Wo return then te the point from, which we sot out. 
Tlie time is past for repression. Despotism has done 
its work ; hut the day of despotism is gone, and the 
only remedy is a full and fair investigation. Tilings 
will never right thein.selves if they are let alone. It iS' 
idle to say peace when there is no peace ; and the con- , 
cealed imposthume is more dangerous than an open 
wound. 'ITie law in this country has postponed our 
trial hut cannot save ns from it; and the questions 
which have agitated the Continent are agitating us at 
last. The student who twenty years ago was contented 
with the Greek and Latin fathers and tho Anglican 
divines, now reads Ewald and Renan. Tlie Church ' 
authorities still refuse to look their difficulties in the. 
face : they prescribe for mental troubles the established 
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doses of Paley and Pearson ; they refuse dangerous 
questions as sinful, and tread the round of common- 
place in placid comfort. But it will not avail. Tlieir 
pupils grow to manhood, and fight the battle for them- 
selveSj unaided by those who ought to hayo stood by 
them in their trial, and could not or would no^ and 
the bitterness of tliosc conflicts, and the end of most of 
them in heart-broken nncertaint}' or careless indiffer- 
ence, is too notorious to all who care to know ahout 
such things. 

IVe cannot afford year after year to ho dis^acteil 
with the tentative scepticism of essa)’ists and reviewers. 
In a healthy condition of public opinion such a hoo.k 
as Bishop Coleuso’s would liavc passed unnoticed, or 
ratlier would never have been written, for tho diffi- 
culties with which it deals would have been long ago 
met and disposed of. Mlicn questions rose in the 
early and middle ages of the Church, tlioy wero 
decided by councils of tho wisest : those best able to 
judge met together, and compared their thoughts, and 
conclusions wore arrived at wliich individuals could 
accept and act upon. At tlie beginning of tho Eng- 
lish Reformation, when Prote^nt doctrine was 
juggling for reception, and the old belief was merg- 
ing in tlie new, tlie country w.as dclilierately held in 
formal suspense. Protestants and Catliolics wero set 
to preach on alternato Suud.ays in tho same pulpit i 
the subject was discussed freely in the ears of tlio 
people ; and .at last, when all liad been said on both 
sides. Convocation and Parliament embodied the result 
in formulas. Councils ivill no longer answer the pur- 
poso; the clergy Imvo no longer a siiporioritv of 
nitollect or cultivation ; and a conference of prelates 
•rom all p-arts of Christondom, or oven from all depart- 
English Church, would not iircsent an 
cuitying .sjioclacle. P.arliamcnt may no longer meddle 
‘•o untie the chains which it 
Ser ‘"‘•■“‘uries ago. Hut belter than Councils, 

- I’^rliament, is that 

/ree di cn<y^ion through n free which is tlie fittest 
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instrument for tlie discovery of trnthj and tlio most 
effectual moans for preserving it. 

ITe shall he told, perhaps, that we are heating the 
air — ^that the press is free, and that all men may and 
do write what they please. It is not so. Discussion 
is not free so long as the clergy who take any side but' 
one arc liable to be prosecuted and deprived of their 
moans of living; it is not free so long as the o.Kprcssiou 
of doubt is considered as a sin by public opinion and ns 
a crime by the law. So far arc we from free discussion, 
that the world is not yet agreed that a free discussion 
is desirable ; and till it bo so agreed, the substantial 
intellect of the country will not throw itself into the 
question. The battle will continue to be fought by 
outsiders, who suffice to disturb a repose which they 
cannot restore; and thatyolleetive voice of the national 
understanding, which alone can give back to us a. 
peaceful and assured conviction, will not be heard. 



THE BOOK OF JOB 


Tni: question will one day be asked, how it has^ been 
that, in spite of the high pretensions of us English to 
a superior reverence for the Bible, wo have done so 
little in comjKirison witli our continental contem- 
poraries towards arriving at a proper understanding of 
it. The books named below* form but a section of a 
long list which has appeared during the last few years 
ou the Book of Job alone ; and this book has not 
received any larger sliaro of attention than tlie others, 
eitlier of tlio Old or tho New Testament, miatcvcr 
he the natui'e or tho origin of tliese books (and on this 
point there is much difference of opinion among the 
Germans as among ourselves) they are all agreed, 
orthodox and unorthodox, that at least we should 
endeavour to understand them ; and that no efforts can 
ho too gT'eat, either of research or criticism, to discover 
th^r history, or elucidate tlieir meaning. 

shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily 
and indignantly, to so obvious a truism ; but our own 
efforts in same direction will not bear us out. Able 
men in England employ tliemsclves in matters of a 
more practical character ; and while wc refuse to avail 
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ourselves of wliat has been done elseivliere^ no bookj 
or books, which we produce ou the interpretation of 
Scripture acquire more than a partial or an ephemeral 
reputation. Tlie most important contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject wliich has been made in 
these recent years is the translation of tlio ' Library of 
the Fathers by which it is about as rational to sup- 
pose that the analytical criticism of modern times can 
bo superseded, as that tlie place of Herman and 
Dindorf could be supplied by an edition of the old 
scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasoiiable that as long as we are per- 
suaded that our English theory of the Bible, as a 
whole, is the right one, we should shrink from contact 
witli investigations which, however ingenious in them- 
selves, are based on what we know to be a false 
foundation. But there are some learned Germans 
whose ortiiodo.vy would pass examination at Exeter 
HaU ; and there are many subjects, such, for instance, 
as tlie present, on which all their able men are agreed 
in conclusions that cannot ration.ally give offence to 
any one. For the Book of Job, anal^ic.il criticism 
has only served to clear up the uncertainties which 
have hitherto always hung about it. It is now con- 
sidered to be, ^beyond all doubt, a genuine Hebrew 
original, completed by its writer almost in the form in 
which it now remains to us. The questions on the 
authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, which once 
were thought important, have given way before a 
more sound conception of the dramatic unity of tlie 
entire poem ; and the volumes before us contain 
merely an inquiry into its meaning, bringing, at the 
same time, all the resources of modern scholarship and 
historical and mytholo^cal research to bear upon the • 
obscurity of separate passages. It is the most difficult . 
of all the Hebrew compositions — many words occurring 
in it, and many thoughts, not to be found elsewhere in 
the Bible. How difficult our translators found it may 
be seen by the number of words which they were ' 
obliged to insert in italics, and the doubtful renderings 
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wl.icli they have snggcstedMn^e marlln^lOu^^ 
stance of tliis, in passing, we wiU nobce 
it wiU be famOiar to every one as the passage qurted 
at the opening of the English 
adduced m one of the doctrinal proofs of tlio resuirc 
Uon of the body 1 know tl.at my Kedecmer 
and that He shall stand at tlio latter day upon m 
cartli ; and though, after my skin wprins destroy_^ 
body, yet in my flesh I shall see God. So 
stands in the ordinary version. ^B^ 


italics have nothing answering to tlicm in the ° 

— ^thev were all added by the translators to . ... 



- without’ my flesh. It is but to write out tte v^^i 
‘"Omitting tlio conjectural additions, and 
one small but lital correction, to see kow;^!^,; 
support is there for so largo a conclusion: I 
that my Redeemer hveth, and shaU stan d at th e 
I I upon the earth ; and after my skin l J 

this I I ; yet without ray flesh I sliaU see God.: 1 =;;“^ 
there is any doctrine of a resurrection hero, it is^ 
resurrection precisely not of the body, kut .<m^t , 
spirit. And now let us only add, that tho word 
lated Redeemer is the tecSinical expression fov;,,;" 
‘avenger of blood'; and that tlio second paragmpu: 
ought to bo rendered ‘and ono to come after me.(n>y 
next of kin, to whom the avenging my injuries belongs^; 
shall stand upon my dust,’ and we shaU see how mncb, 
was to be done towards tbo mere exegesis of the texw; 
This is an e.xtremo instance, and no ono wiU (jnoshopj 
the general beauty and majesty of our translation S_bnt; 
there aro many mj-tbical and physical allusions: 
scattered over tlio poem, which, in tlio sixteenth’ 
century, there wore positively no means of -undeKi 
standing ; and perhaps, too, there wore mental, 
tendencies in the translators themselves wliich p^rj; 

foUo^cd'*^'*^'^ by St Jerome, wlioni our translators hat’fe 
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vented tliem from adequately apprehending' even tlie 
drift and spirit of it. Tlie form of the storj' was too 
stringent to allow such tendencies any latitude ; hut 
they appear, from time to time, sufficiently to produce 
serious confusion. With these recent assistances, 
therefore, we propose to say something of the nature 
of this e.vtraordinary book — a book of which it is to 
say little to call unequalled of its kind, and which will 
one day, perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its 
own merits, be seen towering up alone, far away above 
all the poetry of the world. How it found its way 
into the Canon, smiting as it does through and throngli 
the most deeplj’-seated Jemsh prejudices, is the chief 
difficulty about it now ; to be explained only by a 
traditional acceptance among the sacred books, dating 
back from the old times of the nation.al greatness, 
when the minds of the people were hewn in a larger 
type than iras to be found among the Pharisees of the 
great synagogue. But its authorship, its date, and its 
history, are alike a mystery to us : it existed at the 
time when the Canon was composed ; and this is all 
that wo loiow beyond what we can gather out of the 
language and contents of the poem itself. 

Before going further, however, wo must make room 
for a few remarks of a very general kind. Let it have 
been written when it would, it marks a period in which 
the religious convictions of thinking men were passing 
tlirough a vast crisis ; and we sliail not understand it 
without having before us clearly somctliuig of the 
conditions which periods of such a kind always and 
necessarily e.\hibit. 

The history of religious speculation appears in • 
extreme outline to Imre been of the following char- 
acter. We may conceive mankind to have been origin- . 
ally launched into the universe with no knowledge 
either of themselves or of tiio scene in which they ■ . 
were placed; with no actual knowledge, hut dis- 
tinguislied from the rest of the creation by a faculty 
of gaining knowledge; and first unconsciously, and 
afterwards consciously and laboriously, to have, com- - 
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meii<-c(l that long sorie? of cvpcricnre nnd observation 
ivliicli has nccmnulateil in thonsinda of to 

■wliat wc now ?cc aromul uh. Lunited on all 
bv coiniitioiis ■nhicb they nin«t Imvc felt to be none o. 
tbeir omi iniposing, and findine evcrnvbcre forcca 
working, over wbirb they bad no control, tliO_ tear 
whicb they would naturally eiitertaiii of tbesi? invi-oulc 
and miebty agents as-nme'd, under the direction of an 
idea wbieli we may perbap-, call inborn and inbtTcnt in 
Immaii nature, a more generous ebaracter of reverence 
and awe. U'iic haws ot tbe outer w'orld, as tbej n 
covered them, tliev regarded as the decrees, or as ttio 
immediate energies, of jiorsonnl beings; andiwKno"- 
ledgc grew up among Ibcm, tliey looked upon it, 
knowledge of nature, but of God, or tbe gods, .i 
early paganism appears, on careful c-vamination, i 
have arisen out of a consccnition of the first ruduneiits 
of physical or spcoolativc science. The twelve labonw 
of Hercules arc the labours of tbe sun, of ivbicii 
Ilorcnlcs is an old name, tbrough tbe twelve signs. 
Chronos, or time, lioiug measured b)' the ap^rcni. 
motion of the beavens, is figured as their child ; Tunc, 
the universal jiarent, devours its own offspring, yet is 
again itself, in the high faith of a human soul con- 
scious of its power aiiiT its ciidur.ance, supposed to bo 
baffled and detbroued by Zens, or life; and so on 
tlirongli all the elaborate tbeogonies of Greece and 
Egypt. Tliey arc no more than real insight into real 
phenomena, allegorized as time went on, daborated by 
fancy, or idealized by imagination, but never losing 
their original character. 

Tims paganism, iu its verv nature, was expansive, 
self-developing, and, as Mr flnnie observed, tolerant ; 
a new god was welcomed to the Pantheon as a new 
scientific discovery is welcomed by the Itoj’al Society; 
and the various nations found no difficulty in iuter- 
ifflanging tlieir divinities — a new god either roprcscut- 
iife power not liitlicrto discovered, or one witli 

„ i?cli tliey were alreadj' familiar under a new name. 
■VI itb such a power of adaptation and enlargement, if 
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there had been notliing more in it tlian this, such a 
system might have gone on accommodating itself to the 
change of times, and keeping pace with tlic gxon’th of 
iiiiman ciiaraoter. Already in its later forms, as the 
unity of nature was more clearly observed, and the 
identity of nature throughout tlie known world, the 
separate powers were subordinating themselves to a 
single supremo king ; and, as the poets had originally 
personified the elemental forces, the thinkers were 
reversing the earlier process, and discovering the law 
under the person. Happily or unhappily, liowever, 
what they could do for themselves tliey could not do for 
the multitude. Phoebus and Aphrodite had been made 
too human to he allegorized. Humanized, and yet, wo 
may say', only half-humanized, retaining their purely 
phy.siciil nature, and without any proper moral attribute 
at all, these gods and goddesses remained to the many 
examples of sensuality made beautiful ; and, as soon as 
right and wrong came to have a meaning, it was im- 
possible to worship any more those idealized despisers 
of it. Ilic human caprices and passions which served 
.at first to deepen the illusion, justly revenged them-- 
selves. P.aganism became a lie, and perished. 

In the meantime, the Jews (and perhap.s some other 
nations, hut the Jews chiefly and principally) had been 
moving forward .along a road wholly diflerent. Bre.ak- 
ing early away from tlie gods of nature, they advanced 
along the line of their moral consciousness ; and 
leaving the nations to study physics, philosophy, and 
art, they confined themselves to man and to human 
life. Their theology grew up round the knowledge of 
-good and evil, and God, with them, was the supreme 
Lord of the world, who stood towards man in the 
i-elation of a ruler .and a judge. Holding such a feitii, , 
to them the toleration of paganisnr was an impossibility; 
the haws of nature might bo many, hut the law of , 
conduct was one ; there was one haw and one king ; and . 
the conditions under which he governed the world, as 
enrhodied in the Decalogue or other similar code, were . 
looked upon as iron and inflexible certainties, nnaltef- 
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under the complications of more artificial politics; and 
the oppression or injury of man by man was opcu, 
violent, obvious, and "tlicrefore easily understood. 
Doubtless, therefore, in such a state of things it ivonld, 
on the whole, bo true to experience that, judging 
merely by outward prosperity or tlio reverse, good and 
bad men would bo rewarded and punished as such in 
this actual world ; so far, tb.at is, as the administration 
of such rewards and punishments was left in the power 
of mankind. But tlieologj- could not content itself 
with general tendencies, 'nicological propositions 
then, as much as now, were bold to bo alisolute, 
universal, admitting of no c.\ccptions, and explaining 
every pbenomcuou. Superficial generalizations were 
construed into innnntablo decrees ; tlie God of tins 
world w.as just and righteous, and temporal prosperity 
or wretchedness were dealt out by him immediately by 
his own will to his subjects according to their behaviour. 
Thus the same disposition towards completeness which 
was the ruin of paganism, here, too, was found genera- 
ting the same evils ; the half truth rounding itself out 
mth falsehoods. Xot only the consequences of ill 
actions which followed through themselves, hut tiio 
accidents, as we call tlicni, of nature, earthquakes, 
storms, and pestilences, were tlio ministers of God’s 
justice, and struck sinners only with discriminating’ 
accuracy. Tliat the sun should shine alike on the evil 
and the good was a creed too liigh for the early divines, 
or tliat the victims of a talleii tower were no greater 
offenders than tlieir neighbours. Tlio conceptions of 
such men could not pa-cs beyond the outward temporal 
consequence ; and if God's hand was not there it was 
® might liavc e.xpected that such a theor}' 
of tilings could not long resist the accumulated con- 
tradictious of e.xperieiice ; but tlio same exporiouco 
shows also what a inarvelious power is in us of thrust- 
ing aside phenomena which interfere with our cliorished 
when such convictions are consc- 
« S'cte'I 'Juty to believe, 
■T 0 is but like irater dropping upon a rock, whicli 
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wears it away, indeed, at last, bat onh' in tliousands of 
years. Tiiis theory was and is tlie central idea of the 
Jewish polity, the obstinate touglincss of which has 
been the perplexity of Gentiles and Christians from 
the first dawn of its existence ; it lingei’s among: our- 
selves in our Liturgy and in the popular belief; and in 
spite of tlio emphatic censure of Him after whoso name 
we call ourselves, is still tlie instant interpreter for us 
of any unusual calamity, a potato blight, a famine, or 
an epidemic ; such vitality is there in a moral faith, 
though now, at any rate, contradicted by the experience 
of all mankind, and at issue even wi tli Christianity itself. 

At wliat period in tlie world’s liistory misgivings 
about it began to show themselves it is now impossible 
to say; it was at the close, probably, of the patriarchal 
period, when men who really ilioughi must have found 
the ground palpably shaking under them. Indications 
of such misgivings are to be found in the Psalms, those 
especially pas.sing under the name of /Vsaph ; and all 
through Ecclesiastes there breathes a spirit of deepest 
and saddest scepticism. But Asaph thrusts his doubts 
aside, and forces himself b.ack into his old position ; 
and the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly that 
of a man who had gone wandering after enjoyment ; 
searching after pleasures — plea.sures of sense and 
pleasures of intellect — and who, at last, bears reluctant 
testimony that, by such methods, no pleasures can bo 
found which will endure ; that he had squandered the 
power which might h.ave been used for bettor things, 
and had only strength remaining to tell his own sad ' 
tale as a warning to mankind. There is nothing in 
Ecclesiastes like the misgivings of a noble nature. 
The writer’s own personal happiness had been all for 
a-hich ho had cared ; he had failed, as all men gifted 
as he was gifted are sure to fad, and the lights of 
heaven had been e.xtinguished by the disappointment 
with which his own spirit was clouded. 

Utterly different from these, both in character and 
in the lesson which it teaches, is the Book of Job. - Of 
unknown date, as we said, and unknonm authorsliip. 
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tlio Inngnngc impregnated rvitli strange idioms and 
strange allusions, un-Jcwisli in form, and in fiercest 
hostiutv with Judaism, it hovers like a meteor over the 
old Hetirew literature, in it, hut not of it, compeUing 
tlie acknowledgment of itself hy its own internal 
majesty, yet exerting no influence over the minds of 
tlio people, never alluded to, and scarcely ever quoted, 
till at last the light which it had heralded rose up full 
over the world in Christianity. 

The conjectures which have hcen formed upon the 
date of it are so various, that they .show of tliemselvcs 
on how slight a foundation the host of them must rest. 
Tlio language is no guide, for although unquestionably 
of Hebrew origin, it hears no analogy to any of the 
other hooks in the Bible ; while of its external history 
nothing is known at all, except that it was received 
into the canon at the time ot the great synagogue. 
Ewald decides, ivith some confidence, that it belongs 
to the grc.at prophetic period, and that tlie writer ttos 
a contemporary of Jeremiah. Ewald is a high auldionty 
in those matte’rs, and this opinion is tlio one which wo 
believe is now commonly received among biblical 
scholars. In the ahsouco of proof, however (and tlie 
reasons which ho brings forward arc really no more 
than conjectures), these opposite considerations may be 
of moment. It is only natural that at first tliought 
we should ascribe the gr.andest poem in a literature to 
tlio time at which the poetry of the nation to-which it 
belongs was generally at its best ; but, on reflection, 
the time when the poetry of prophecy is the richest, is 
not likely to be favourable to compositions of another 
kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitude, 
dissolution, sin, and shame, when tlio glory of Israel 
was falling round them into ruin, and their mission, 
glowing as they were witli the ancient spirit, was to 
rebuke, to warn, to tlircatcn, and to promise. Finding 
memsolves too late to save, and oii^, like Cassandra, 
despised and disregarded, tlicir voices rise up singing 
the swan song of a dying people, now falling aw.ay in 
the wild wailing of despondency over the shameful 
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and desperate present, now swelling in triurapliant 
hope that God -nail not leave them for over, and in his 
own time wiU take his chosen people to himself again. 
But such a period is an iU occasion for searching into 
the broad problems of bnman destiny ; the present is 
all-important and all-absorbing ; and such a book as 
that of Job could have arisen only out of an isolation 
of mind, and life, and interest, which we cannot con- 
ceive of as possible. 

Hie more it is studied, the more the conclusion 
forces itself upon us that, let the writer have lived 
when he would, in Iiis struggle witli tlie central false- 
hood of his own people’s creed, he must have divorced 
himself from them outwardly ns well as inwardly; 
that he travelled away into the world, and lived long, 
perhaps all his matured life, in exile. Everything 
about the book speaks of a person who had broken free 
from the naiwow littleness of the 'peculiar people’. 
Hie langu.age, as we said, is full of strange words. 
The hero of the poem is of strange land and parentage, 
a Gentile certainly, not a Jew. Hie life, the manners, 
the customs arc of all varieties and places — Egypt, with 
its river and its pyramids, is there ; the description of 
mining points to Phoenicia ; the settled life in cities, 
the nomad Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of 
the tropics, and the ice of the north, .all are foreign 
to Canaan, speaking of foreign things and foreign 
people. No mention, or hint of mention, is there 
throughout the poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish 
certainties. We look to find the three friends vindicate 
tliemselves, as they so well might have done, by appeals ' 
to the fertile annals of Israel, to the flood, to the cities 
of the plain, to the pl.agues of Egypt, or the thunders 
of Sinai. But of all this there is not a word ; they are 
passed by as if they had no existence ; and instead of 
them, when witnesses are required for the power of 
God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the eastern 
astronomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the 
imprisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, 'the sweet 
influences of the seven stars’, and the glittering frag- 
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iiicnts of the sca-snakc Raliab trailing; acro'=s the 
northern sky. Again, God is not tlie God of Israel, 
hut the father of mankind ; hear nothing of a 
chosen people, nothing of a special rorekation, noth- 
ing of pccuiiar privileges ; and in the court of heaven 
tliere is a Satan, not the prince of this world and the 
enemy of God, hut tlie angel of judgment, the accusing 
spirit whose mission was to nnlk to and fro over the 
earth, and carry up to heaven an account of the sms ol 
mankind. tVe cannot believe that thoughts of tills kind 
arose out of Jerusalem in the daj's of Josiah. In this 
book, if anynherc, ue have, the record of some ietip 
-oXiJrpoiros who, like tlie old liero of Ithaca, 

TroXXwi* dt'Qpdnrm' toey fiorca Kal 1 6ot’ 

r'oXXd 5’ oy’ dv TrdvTtp TdOo’ dXyfft fie di'goe, 

dpi’i''geeoT v''ex*ie 

but the scenes, tlie names, and the incidents, are .all 
contrived as if to hafile ciiriositj’ — as jf, in the very 
form of the poem, to tcacli us that it is no ^ory of a 
single thing wliich happened once, but that it belongs 
to humanity itself, and is tlie drama of tlie trial ol 
man, with Almighty God and tlie angels as the spec- 
tators of it. 

No reader can have failed to liave been struck with 
the simplicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most 
majestic, it tells us everything which is necessary to he 
known in the fewest possible words. The history ot 
J ob was probabl)’ a tradition in the East ; his name, 
like that of Priam in Greece, the symbol of fallen 
greatness, and his misfortunes tlie problem of philoso- 
phers. In keeping with tlie current belief, ho is 
described as a model of excellence, tlie most perfect 
and upright man upon the earth, 'and the same was 
the greatest man in all tiie east’. So far, greatness 
and goodness had gone hand in liaud togetiior, ns the 
popular theory required. The details of his ch.aractcr 
are brought out in the progress of the poem. He was 
tlie father of the oppressed, and of those who had 
none to help them’. M'hen ho sat as a judge in the 
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market-placeSj 'rigliteonsnoss dollied liira’ tlicrcj and 
^ Ids jasticc was a robe and a diadem He ‘ broke the 
jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth and, humble in the midst of his power, he ' did 
not despise the cause of his manservant, or his maid- 
servant, when they contended with him’, knowing 
(and amidst those old people where the multitude of 
mankind were regarded as tlie bom slaves of the power- 
ful, to be carved into eunuchs or polluted into concu- 
bines at their master’s pleasure, it was no easy matter 
to know it) — knowing that ' He who had made him had 
made them ’, and one ‘ had fasiiioned tliem both in the 
womb ’. Above all, he was tlie friend of the poor ; 
'the blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon him’, and he 'made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy ’. 

Sotting these characteristics of his daily life by the 
side of his unaffected piet}', as it is described in the 
first chapter, we have a picture of tlie best man who 
could then be conceived ; not a hard ascetic, living 
in haughty or cowardly isolation, but a warm figure 
of flesh and blood, a man full of aU liuman loveliness, 
and to whom, that no room might bo loft for any 
possible Calvinistic falsehood, God Himself bears the 
emphatic testimony, tliat 'there was none like him 
upon the earth, a perfect and upriglit man, who feared 
God and eschewed cril’. If sucli a person as this, 
therefore, could be made miserable, necessarily the 
current belief of the Jews was false to the root ; and 
tradition furnished tlie fact that he had been visited by 
every worst calamity. How was it tlien to bo accounted 
for?" Out of a tliousand possible explanations, the 
poet introduces a single one. Ho admits us behind the 
veil which cover’s tiic ways of Providence, and we hear 
the accusing angel charging Job ivitb an interested 
piety, and of being obedient because it was bis policy. 
'Jot docs not servo God for naught’, he says ; 'strip 
him of bis splendour, and see if lie will care for God • 
•then. Humble him into poverty and wretchedness, 
so only we shall know what is in his he.art’. Tlie ^ 
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cause thus introduced is itself a rchnlio to the belief 
whichj with its 'rewards and punishments’, immediately 
fostered selfishness ; and tlic poem opens with a double 
action, on one side to try the tiucstion whether it is 
possible for man to love God disinterestedly — the issue 
of which trial is not foreseen or even foretold, and ^ 
watch the progress of it irith an anxious and fearful 
interest ; on the other side, to bring out, in cont^t 
to the truth which we already know, the cruel false- 
hood of the popular faith — to show how, instead ot 
leading men to mercy and affection, it hardens their 
heart, narrows their sjTiipatliies, and enhances the 
trials of the sufferer, by refinements which even Satan 
had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blo'' 
falls on blow, suddenly, siviftly, and terriblj^, 
the appearance of a purposed visitation (as indeim it 
was) ; if ever outward incidents might with instico 
be interpreted as the immediate action of Proi'idenro, 
those which fell on Job might be so interpreted. 
world turns disdainfully from the fallen in the world s 
way ; but far worse tlian this, his chosen friends, 
good, pious men, as wisdom and piety were then, with- 
out one glimpse of the true cause of his sufferings, see 
in them a judgment upon his secret sins. lie becomes 
to them an illustration, and even (such are the parmo- 
gisms of men of this description) a proof of tlieir 
tlieory that 'the prosperity of the wicked is but for 
a while’; and instead of the comfort and help which 
they might have brought him, and which in the end 
tliey were made to bring him, he is to them no more 
than a text for the enunciation of solemn falsehood. 
And even worse again, the sufferer himself had been 
educated in the same creed ; he, too, had been taught 
to sec the hand of God in the outward dispensation ; 
and feeling from the bottom of his heart, that he, in 
ms ouTi case, was a sure contradiction of what ho had 
learnt to believe, he himself finds his very faitli in God 
miaken from its foundation. Tlie worst evils which 
a in had devised were distanced far bv those which 
bad been created by human folly. 
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ITio creed in wliich Job had believed vpas b-ied and 
found wanting, and, ae it ever will be when the facts 
of experience come in contact with the inadequate 
formula, the true is found so mingled with the false, 
that they can hardly be disentangled, and are in danger 
of being swept away together. 

A studied respect is shown, however, to ortliodoxy, 
even wliile it is arraigned for jud^ient. It may be 
doubtful whether the writer purposely intended it. Ho 
probably cared only to tell tlie re.il truth ; to say for 
it the best wliich could be said, and to produce as its 
defenders the best and wisest men whom in liis experi- 
ence he had known to believe and defend it. At any 
rate, he represents the three friends, not as a weaker 
person would hare represented them, as foolish, 
obstinate bigots, but as wise, humane, and almost great 
men, who, at the outset, at le.ist, are animated only by 
the kindest feelings, and speak what they have to sar 
with the most earnest conviction that it is true. Job 
is vehement, desperate, reckless. His language is the 
wild, natural outpouring of suffering. The friends, 
true to the eternal nature of man, are grave, solemn, 
and indignant, preaching their Jialf truth, .and mistaken 
only in supposing tli.it it is tlio whole ; speaking, as all 
such persons would speak and still do speak, in. defend- 
ing what they consider sacred trutlis against the assaults 
of folly and scepticism. How beautiful is their first 
introduction : 

‘Now when Job's tliree friends heard of all this cril , 
wliich was come upon him, tlioy came every one from 
his own place ; EUpbaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Shuhito, and Zopbar the Naamatbite : for they had 
made an appointment togetlier to come to mourn with 
him and to comfort him. And when they lifted up their 
eyes afar off, and know liim not, they lifted np their 
voice and wept, and they rent every one his mantle, 
and sprinldea dust upon their Leads towards heaven. 
So they sate down uith him upon tho ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for 
they saw that his grief was very great.’ } 
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^VIlal a picture is there ! ^Vhat majestic tenderness ! 
His wife had scoffed at his faiUi, bidding him leave 
God and die’. His ‘'ncfiuaiiitancc had turned from him . 
He ‘ iiad called his servant, and ho had given liim no 
answer’. Even the children, in their unconscious 
crucltj'j had gathered round and mocked him as lie 
lay among the ashc=. But ‘ his friends sprinkle dust 
towards heaven, and sit silently by him, and weep for 
him seven days and seven nights upon the ground . 
'lliat is, they u ere true-hearted, truij’ loviug, devout, 
religious men ; and yet they, with their religion, were 
to become the instruments of the most poignant suffer- 
ings. the sharpest temptations, which he had to endure. 
So it uas, and is, and uill Le — of such materials is this 
human life of ours composed. 

And now, remembering the double action of tlie 
drama — the actual trial of Job, the result of wliipn is 
uncertain ; and the delusion of these men, which . 
the outset, certain — let us go rapidly through tlie dia- 
logue. Satan’s share in the temptation had mready 
been overcome. Lying sick in the loathsome disease 
which had been sent upon him, his wife, in S.atan’soini 
words, had tempted Job to saj’ 'Farewell to God -— 
think no more of God or goodness, since this was all 
which came of it : and Job liad told her that she spoke 
as one of the foolish women. He 'had received good 
at the hand of the Lord, and should he not receive 
evil?’. But now, when real love and real affection 
appear, his heart melts in him ; he loses his forced self- 
composure, and bursts into a passionate regret that ho 
had ever been born. In the agony of his sufferings, 
hope of better things had died away. Ho does not 
complain of injustice ; as yet, and before his friends 
li.ave stung and wounded him, lie makes no questioning 
of Providence, but why was life given to him at all, if 
only for this ? And sick in mind, and sick in body, but 
one Irish remains to him, tliat death will come quickly 
and end all. It is a cry from tlie very doptlis of a 
single .and simple heart. But for such simplicity and 
ismgleness his friends could not give liim credit ; pos- 
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sessed beforehand with their idea, they see in his misery 
only a fatal witness against him ; sncIi calamities could 
not have befallen a man, the justice of God would not 
have permitted it, unless they had been deserved. Job 
had sinned and he had suffered, and this wild passion 
was but impenitence and rebellion. 

Being as certain that they were right in this opinion 
as they were that God Hinjself existed, that they should 
speak what tliey felt was only natural and necessary ; 
and their language at the outset is all which would bo 
dictated by the tenderest sympathy. Eliphaz opens, 
the oldest and most important of the three, in a soft, 
subdued, suggestive strain, contriving in every way to 
spare the feelings of tl)c sufferer, to the extreme to 
which his love will allo'v him. All is general, imper- 
sonal, indirect, the rule of the world, the order of 
Providence. He docs not accuse Job, but ho describes . 
his calamities, and leaves him to gather for himself the 
occasion which had produced them ; and then passes 
off, as if further to soften the blow, to the mysterious 
vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature liad been 
revealed to him, the universal weakness which involved 
both tlio certainty that Job had shared in it, and the 
e.xcuse for him, if he would confess and humble hira- 
sdf J the blessed virtue of repentance follows, and the 
promise th.at all shall he well. 

'ITiis is the note on which each of the friends strikes 
successively, in the first of the three divisions into 
wdiich the dialogue divides itself, but each with increas- 
ing peremptoriness and confidence, as Jobj so far from 
accepting their interpretation of what had befallen him, 
hurls it from him in anger and disdain. Let us observe 
(what the Calnnists m.ake of it they have given us no 
means of knowing), he will he.ar as little of the charges ; 
against mankind as of charges a^inst himself. He 
will not listen to the ' corruption of humanity ’, because 
in tlio consciousness of his own innocency, he knows ,, 
that it is not corrupt : lie knows it, and we know it, • 
Hie Divine sentence upon him haring been already 
passed. He wiB not acknowledge his sin, ho cannot 
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rcjmiit. for Iio ltno«‘s not of wliat to repent. If lie 
could linvc reflected c,ilnily, lie mi/rlit Lave foreseen 
wliat tlioy would kiv. lie knew all that as well as 
thov : it was tlic old story which ho had learnt, anu 
could repeat, if necessary, as well as any one : and if it 
liad hcen no more than a philosophical discussion, 
touching' himself no more iicnrlv than it touched his 
friends, he might have alloucd for the tenacity of 
opinion in such matters, and listened to it and replied 
to it with cmianiniity. But as tlie proverb says, ‘Jt js 
iU talking between a full man and a fasting’ : and in 
him such equanimity would have been but Stoicism, o" 
tlio affectation of it, and unreal as tlio others’ theories 
Possessed with the certaintj' that ho had not desorvee 
what had befallen him, harassed with doubt, and won 
out witli jiain and unkiudness, ho had assumed (ant 
how natural that ho should assume it) tbat thoso wht 
loved him w ould not have been hasty to believe evil o: 
him ; that ho had been safe in speaking to them as ht 
really felt, and that he might look to them for some' 
thing warmer and more sympathizing than such droarj 
eloquence. So when tlio revelation comes upon him 
of what was passing in tliem, ho attributes it (and now 
he is unjust to them) to a falsehood of heart, and not 
to a blindness of understanding. TliDir sermons, so 
kindly intended, roll pass him as a dismal mockery, 
'lliey had been sbocked (and how true again is this to 
nature ! ) at liis passionate cry for death. 5'*^ 

reprove words ? ’ he says, ‘ and tiic speeclies of one that 
is desperate, which are as wind.^’. It was hut poor 
friendship and narrow wisdom. Ho had looked to 
tliem for pity, for comfort, and love. He had longed 
for it as tho parched caravans in the desert for the 
watcr-^oams, .and ' his brethren had dealt deceitfully 
'^Ith iiim ’ , ns tlie brooks, which in tho cool winter, 
roll in a fuU turbid strc.ani ; 'what time it iraxes 
warm they yauisli, when it is hot they are consumed 
5’^^ °f tlieir place ; tho caravans of Tema looked 
lor them, the companies of Sheba waited for them ; 
ej were confounded because tbey had hoped ; they 
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came liitlieij and there was nothing.’ If for once 
these poor men could h.ace trusted their hearts, if for 
once they could have believed that there might bo 
'more things in heaven and earth ' than wore dreamt of 
in their philosophy ; but tliis is the one thing which 
they could not do, which the theologian proper never 
has done or will do. And thus whatever of calmness 
or endurance Job alone, on his ash-heap, might have 
conquered for himself, is all scattered away ; and as 
the strong gusts of passion sweep to and fro across his 
heart, he pours himself out in wild fitful music, so 
beautiful because so true, not answering them or their 
speeciies, but now flinging them from him in scorn, 
now appealing to their mercy, or turning indignantly 
to God ; now pra 3 ’ing for dcatli ; now in perple-vitj’ 
doubting whether, in somem)'stic way which he cannot 
understand, he may not, perhaps, after all, really have 
sinned, and pr.aying to be shown it ; and then stagger- 
ing farther into the darkness, and breaking out into 
upbraidings of the Power which has become so dreadful 
an enigma to him. ' Then inquires! after my Iniquity, 
thou searches! after my sin, and thou knowest that I 
am not wicked. IVhy didst thou bring me forth out 
of the womb ? Oh, tliat I had given up the ghost, and 
no e^’o had seen me. Cease, let me alone. It is but a 
little while that I Iiave to live. Let me .alone, that I 
may take comfort a little before 1 go, whence I shall 
not return to the laud of d<arkness and the shadow of 
deatli.’ In what other poem in the world is there 
pathos deep as this ? IFith e.xperience so stern .as his, 
it was not for Joh to be calm, and self-possessed, and 
delicate in his words. Ho spake not what he knows, 
but what he feels ; and witliout fe.ar the writer allows 
him to throw it out all genuine as it rises, not over- 
much caring how nice ears might be offended, hut con- 
tented to be true to tlie real emotion of a genuine 
human heart. So the poem runs on to the end of the 
first answer to Zophar. 

But now, avith admirable fitness, as the contest goes 
forward, the relative positions of the speakers begin to 
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clwnce. nUlicrto, Job only bad been pasMonatc ; and 
bis friends temperate and collected. Now, boweverj 
sbocked at bis obstinacy, and disappointed lyliol^' m 
tbe result of tbeir homilies, they stray still furtlicr 
from the truth in an endeavour to streni^lien their 
position, and, as a natural consequence, visibly gro'v 
angr)’. To them. Job’s vehement and desperate 
speeches arc damning evidence of tlio truth hf Ibeir 
suspicion. Impiety is added to his first sin, and thej 
begin to see in him a rebel against God. At first tlicy 
had been contented to speak generally, and mncli 
Tvliich they had urged was iiartially true ; now thev 
stop forw.a'rd to a direct application, and_ formally an'l 
pcrsonallv accuse himself. Here their _ ground i' 
positively false ; and with delicate art it is tlic\ w lO 
are now groiviiig passionate, and wounded sclfJoit 
begins to show behind their ze.al for God ; while in 
contrast to them, as there is less and less V* 

what they say, dob grows more and more collected. 
For a time it had seemed doubtful how ho would 
endure his trial, 'llio light of his faith was burning 
feebly and unsteadily ; a little more, and it scenied as 
if it might have utterly gone out. But at last the 
storm was lulling ; .as the charges .are brought per- 
sonally homo to him, the coiifiilencc in bis oivn real 
innocence rises against them. Ho bad before knowii 
that ho was innocent; now lie feels the strenrth whicti 
lies in it, as if God were beginning to reveal Himsclj 
ivithin him, to prepare the way for tlie after outward 
manifestation of Himself. 

llie friends, as before, repeat one another wifli but 
little difference ; the s.ameness being of course inten- 
tional, as showing that they were not speaking for 
themselves, but as representatives of a prevailing 
opinion. Elipliaz, again, gives the note which the 
others folloa'. He.ar tliis Calvinist of tlio old world : 
' 'Tliy oivii mouth condcmuetli thee, and thine own lips 
testify against thee. Mliat is man that he should be 
clean, and he that is hem of a woman tliat he should bo 
righteous ? Behold, he puttelli uo trust in his saints. 
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Yeaj the heavens are not clean in his sigiit; hoiv much 
more abominable and filthy is man, which drinheth 
iniquity like water?.’ Strange, that after all these 
thousands of years we should still persist in this 
degrading confession, as a thing which it is impious to 
deny and impious to attempt to render otlierwise, when 
Scripture itself, in language so empliatic, declares that 
it is a lie. Job is innocent, perfect, righteous. God 
Himself bears witness to it. It is Job who is found at 
last to liave spoken trutli, and the friends to have sinned 
in denying it. And lie holds fast by his innocency, 
and with a .generous confidence puts away the mis- 
givings which had begun to cling to him. Among his 
complainings he had e.vclaimcd, that God was remem- 
bering upon him the sins of his youth — not denying 
them — knowing well that he, like others, had gone 
astray before ho had Icanit to control himself, but feel- 
ing that at least in an earthly father it is unjust to 
visit the faults of childhood on tlio matured man ; feel- 
ing that he had long, long shaken them off from him, 
and they did not even impair the probity of his after- 
life. But now these doubte, too, pass away in the brave 
certainty that God is not less just than man. As the 
denouncings grow louder and darker, ho appeals from 
his narrow judges to the Supreme Tribunal, calls on 
God to hear him and to try his cause — and then, in the 
strength of this appeal his eye grows clearer still. 
His sickness is mortal ; ho has no hope in life, and. 
death is near ; but the intense feeling that justice 
must and will be done, holds to him closer and closer. 
God may appear on earth for him ; or if that bo too 
bold a hope, and death finds hint as he is — what is deatli . 
then ? God will clear his memory in the place where 
he lived ; his injuries will be righted over his grave ; 
while for himsdf, like a sudden gleam of sunlight , 
between clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that he 
too, then, in another life, if not in this, when his skin . 
is wasted off his bones, and the worms have done their 
work on the prison of liis spirit, ho too, at last, may then 
see God ; may see Him, and have his pleadings heard. 
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IFitli such a ImpCj or crcn the sliadoiv of one, lie 
turns back to the world again to look at it. Facts 
against wliicli lie bad before closed bis eyes bo alloa s 
and confronts, and bo sees that bis own little c.v- 
poricnce is bnt tbc rcnection of a law. Yon toll inc, 
bo seems to say, that the good arc reivardcd, and that 
tlio wicked are punisbed, that God is just, and tliat 
tliis is abiw's so. Porbaps it is, or will be, bnt not in 
tbe way wbicb you imaadne. Yon bare knomi me, you 
bare liioini what my life bas been ; you see wbat I 
am, and it is no difiicidty to you. Yon prefer bcb’eiTng 
that I, whom you call your friend, am a deceiver or a 
pretender, to admitting tlie possibili^’ of tbe falsebooil 
of your bypotbesis. You will not listen to my assur- 
ance, and you are angry witli mo because I will not be 
against my own soul, and acknowledge sins wbicb 1 
bare not committed. You appeal to tbe course of the 
world in proof of your faith, and cballcnge 
answer you. IVell, then, I accept your challenge, 
world is not wbat you say. \ on have told me wbat 
yon bare seen of it : I will" toll you wb.at I bare seen. 

'Even while I remember I am afraid, and tremblmg 
taketli bold upon my flesb. inicrefore do the mcked 
become old, yea, and are mighty in power ? Tlieir 
is established in their sight with tliem, and tlieir oil- 
spring before tlieir eyes. Their bouses are safe 
fear, neither is tbe rod of God upon tliem. Tlieir buB 
genderetb and faUetli not; their cow calvetli, and 
castetb not her calf. They send fortli their little ones 
like a flock, and their children dance. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at tlie soimd of the 
organ. They spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go domi into the grave. Therefore tliey say 
imto God, Dep.art from us, for we desire not tbc know- 
of Thy ways. IVhat is the Almighty tliat wo 
■Should serve Him ? and what profit should we have if 
wo pray to Him ? .’ 

jO flooto tlie weary proverb f IVill you say 
laj’ctli up his iuiquitv for his children ’ ? 
v ur translators have wholly lost the sense of tliis 
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passage, and endeavour to make Job acknowledge what 
he is steadfastly denying.) IFell, and what then.!* 
iniat will he care ? ' Will liis oivn eye see Iiis own 
fall? Will ho drink tlie wratli of the Almighty? 
llTiat arc the fortunes of his house to him if the 
number of his own months arc fulfilled ? ’ One man 
is good and anotiior wicked, one is happy and another 
is miserable. In the great indifference of nature they 
share alike in the common lot. ‘ Tliey lie down alike 
in the dust, and the ivorms co%’er them.’ 

Eivald, and many other critics, suppose that Job was 
hurried away by his feelings to say all this ; and that 
in his calmer moments he must have felt that it ^vas 
untrue. It is a point on which wo must decline accept- 
ing even Ewald’s high authority. Even then, in those 
old times, it was beginning to be terribly true. Even 
then the current theory was obliged to bend to largo 
c-veeptions ; and what Job saw as c.\ceptions we see 
round us everywhere. It was true then, it is in- 
finitely more true now, that what is called virtue in 
the common sense of the word, still more that noble- 
ness, godliness, or heroism of character in any form 
whatsoever, have nothing to do with this or that man’s 
prosperity, or even happiness, 'llie thoroughly vicious 
man is no douht wretched enough ; but the worldly, 
prudent, self-restraining man, with his five sense.', 
which he understands how to gratify with tempered 
indulgence, with a conscience satisfied with the hack 
routine of what is called rospectabilitj’, such a man 
feels no wretchedness ; no inward uneasiness disturbs 
him, no desires which he cannot gratify ; and this 
though he he the basest aud most contemptible slave 
of his own selfishness. Providence will not interfere 
to punish him. Let him obey tiie laws under wliich 
prosperity is obbiinahle, and he will obtain it ; lot him 
never fear. Ho irill obtain it, be he base or noble. 
N.aturc is indifferent; the famine, and tlie earthquake,' 
and the blight, or the accident, will not discriminate to . 
strike Hm. He may insure himself against those in . 
these days of ours, mth the money perhaps which . a 
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Fetter mau would have given away, and he will have 
his reward. He need not douht it. 

And, again, it is not trde, as optimists woiua 
persuade us, that such prosperity brings no real plea- 
sure. A man widi no high aspirations, who thrivcs ana 
makes money, and cnvdops himself in comforts,_ w as 
happy as such a nature can bo. If unbroken satisfa^ 
tion bo the most blessed slate for a man (and this 
certainly is tbc practical notion of liappincss), he is the 
happiest of men. Nor are those idle phrases any truer 
that the good man’s goodness is a never-ceasing sun- 
shine ; that virtue is its mvn reward, &c. &c. If men 
truly virtuous care to bo rewarded for it, their virtue is 
but a poor investment of tlieir moral capital. >• “S 
Job so happy then on that asb-heap of his, tlic marK 
of the world’s scorn, and the butt for the spiritual 
archery of the theologian, alone in his forlorn nakpu- 
ness, like some old dreary stump which the lightning 
has scathed, rotting an ay in the wind and the rain, 
llappv ! if happiness bo indeed what we men are sent 
into tliis world to seek for, those hitherto tliought the 
noblest among us n ere the pitifuUost and nTctchedest. 
Surely it was no error in Job. It was that real m- 
sight which once was given to all the world in Oliris- 
tianit}’, however we have forgotten it now. Ho 'vas 
learning to see that it was not in tbc possession of 
cnjojTnent, no, nor of happiness itself, Biat the differ- 
ence lies between the good and tlio bad. True, it 
might be that God sometimes, even generally, gi''0® 
such happiness in, gives it as what Aristotle calls an 
i:riyiyvoiienv tAos, Snt it is iio part of the terms on 
which He admits us to His service, still less is it the 
end which we may propose to ourselves on entering 
His service. Happiness He gives to whom He will, or 
leaves to the angel of nature to distribute among those 
who fulfil the laws upon which it depends. But to 
serve God and to love Him is higher and bettor than 
lappiness, though it bo ivith wounded feet, and blced- 
loaded with sorrow. 

o this high faith Job is rising, treading his 
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temptations under liis feet, and finding in them a 
ladder on wLicli liis spirit rises, Tims he is passing- 
further and ever further from his friends, soaring 
whore their imaginations cannot follow him. To them 
he is a blasphemer whom they gaze at with awe and 
terror, lliey had charged him uith sinning, on the 
strength of their hypotliesis, and he has answered with 
a deliberate denial of it. Losing now all mastery over 
themselves, they pour out a torrent of mere o.vtrava- 
gant invective and baseless falsehoods, which in the 
calmer outset they would have blushed to tliink of. 
They Icnow no evil of Job, but they do not hesitate 
to convert conjecture into certainty, and specify in 
detail tlic particular crimes which lie must have com- 
mitted. He ought to have committed them, and so he 
had; the old argument then as now. — 'Is not thy 
wickedness great.'*’ says Eliphaz. '’iliou hast taken a 
pledge from thy brother for nought, and stripped the 
naked of their clotliing ; thou hast not given water to 
tlie weary, and thou hast withholden bread from tlie 
huugrj’ ; ' and so on through a series of mere dis- 
tracted lies. But the time was past when words like 
these could make Job angry. Bildad follows them up 
with an attempt to frighten him by a picture of the 
power of that God whom he was blasplieming ; but Job 
cuts short his harangue, and ends it for him in a spirit 
of loftiness which Bildad could not have approached ; 
and then proudly and calmly rebukes them all, no 
longer in scorn and irony, but in high, tranquil self- 
possession. 'God forbid that I slionld justify yon' he 
says; 'tUl I die I will not remove my inte^ity from 
me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it 
go. My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live.’ 

So far all has been clear, each party, with increasing., 
confidence, having insisted on their own position, and * 
denounced their adversaries. A difficulty now arises, 
which, at first sight, ajjpears insurmountable. As the 
chapters are at" present printed, the entire of the'- 
twenty-seventh is assigned to Job, and the verses from 
the eleventh to the twenty-third are iu direct contra- 
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diction to all Tvhich lie lias maintained before — iSj in 
fact, a concession of having been wrong from the 
beginning. Ewald, who, as we said above, himself 
refuses to allow tlio truth of Job’s last and highest 
position, supposes that he is hero receding from it, 
and confessing what an over-precipitate passion had 
betrayed him into denying. For many reasons, prin- 
cipally because we arc satisfied that Job said tlien no 
more than the real fact, wc cannot think Eivald right ; 
and the concessions are too large and too inconsistent 
to be reconciled even with his own general tlieory of 
tlio poem. Another solution of the difficulty is very 
simple, although it is to be admitted that it rather cuts 
the Knot than unties it Eliphaz and Bildad have each 
spoken a tliird time ; the symmetry of tlio general 
form requires tliat now Zophar should speak ; and tlic 
suggestion, we believe, was first made by Dr Kennicott, 
tliat he did speak, and that the verses in question 
belong to him. Any one who is accustomed to MSS. 
will understand easily how such a mistake — if it bo 
one — might have arisen. Even in Shakespeare, the 
speeches in the early editions are in many instances 
wrongly divided, and assigned to the wrong persons. 
It might have arisen from inadvertence ; it might have 
arisen from the foolishness of some Jewish transcriber. 


who resolved, at all costs, to drag the book into har- 
mony with Judaism, and make Job unsay his heresy. 
I^is view has the merit of fully clearing up the obscu- 
rity. Another,however,h!is been suggested by Eichorn, 
who originally followed Kennicott, but discovered, as 
he supposed, a loss violent hypoUicsis, which was equally 
Mtisfactory. He imagines the verses to be a summary 
by Job of his adversaries’ opinions, as if he said ^Listen 
now ; you know what the facts are as well as I, and 
yet you maintain this’; and then passed on ivitli his 
indirect reply to it. It is possible tluat Eichorn may 
be right — at any rate, either ho is right, or else Hr 
ivennicott is. Certainly, Ewald is not. 'faken ns an 
account of Job’s own conviction, the passage contradicts 
10 urden of tlio whole poem. Passing it b}’, there- 
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forCj and going to wljat immediately follows, we arrive 
at what, in a Imman sense, is the final climax. Job’s 
victory and triumph. He had appealed to God, and 
God had not appeared ; he had doubted and fought 
against his doubts, and at last had cnislied them donm. 
He, too, had been taught to look for God in outward 
judgments ; and when his own experience had shown 
him his mi^ke, he knew not where to turn. Ho had 
been leaning on a bruised reed, and it had run into 
his hand and pierced him. But as soon as in the 
speeches of his friends he saw it all laid do<rn in its 
weakness and its false conclusions — when he s.aw the 
defenders of it wandering further and fiwther from 
what ho knew to be true, growing every moment, as 
if from a consciousness of the unsoundness of their 
standing grotmd, more violent, obstin.ite, and unreason- 
able, the scales fell more and more from his eyes — ^he 
liad seen the fact that the wicked might prosper, and 
in learning to depend upon his innocency he had felt 
that the good man’s support was there, if it was any- 
where ; and at last, with all his heart, was reconciled 
to tlic truth. Tlie mysterj' of the outer \vorld becomes 
deeper to him, but he does not any more try to under- 
.stand it, Tlie wisdom which can compass that, he 
knows, is not in man, though man search for it deeper 
and harder than the miner searches for the hidden 
treasures of the earth ; and the wisdom which alone 
is possible to him, is resignation to God. 

'B^ere’ ho cries 'shall wisdom bo found, and where 
is the place of understanding? Man knoweth not the 
price thereof, neither is it found in the land of the 
living. ’The depth said it is not with me ; and the sea 
said it is not in mo. It is hid from the eyes of all 
living, and kept close from the fowls of the air h God 
nndel’standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the 
place thereof [He, not man, undei'stands the' mysteries 
of the world which He has made]. And unto man He 

* An allusion, perhaps, to the old bird auguries. The 
birds, as the inhabitants of tlie air, were supposed to be 
the messengers between heaven and earth. 
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saiil, Bcliold the fear of the T»nlj that is uasdom ; and 
to dejiart from evil, that is nnderstaudinp.’ 

HcrOj therefore, it inijrlit eeem as if all nas orcr. 
'i’hcro is no clearer or purer Ihith possible for man ; 
and Job had achieved it. His cHl had tnmed to good; 
;iiid snrro^v had severed for him the last links which 
honnd him to lon-er things. lie had felt Jhat he conlu 
do without happiness, tliat it aws no longer essential, 
and that he could live on, and s.lill love God, and clinff 
to Him. But he is not dcscrihcd ns of preternatural, 
or at all 'ritanic nature, hnt ns ver}’ man, fnll_ of all 
human tenderness and susceptibility. His old life was 
.still he.autiful to him. He aoes not hate it because ho 
can renounce it ; and now that the struggle is over, 
the battle fought and won, and his heart has flowed 
over in that magnificent song of victory, the note once 
more changes : ho turns back to earth to linger over 
those old departed daj’s, with which the present is 
so hard a contrast ; and his parable dies away in a 
strain of jdnintivc, hut resigned melancholy. Once 
more ho throws himself on God, no longer in passionate 
e.vpostulation, but in pleading humilit)'*. And then 
comes (perhaps, as Ewald says, it coii/d not Lave come 
before) the answer out of the whirlnind. Job had 
caUed on God, and prayed that He mirfit appear, that 
he might plead his c.ause with Him ; and now Ho comes, 
and what will Job do ? He comes not as tlie he.aling 

* The speech of Elihu, which lies between Job’s last 
words and God’s appearance, is now decisively pro- 
nounced by Hebrew scliolars not to be genuine. The 
most superficial reader will have been perple.'ccd by the 
introduction of a speaker to whom no allusion is made, 
cither in the prologue or the epilogue ; by a long dis- 
sert.ation, wliieli adds nothing to the progress of tlie 
argument, proceeding evidently on the false hypothesis 
of tlie three friends, and betraving not tlie faintest 
conception of the re.ol cause of Jobs sufferings. And 
tne suspicions whicli such nn anomaly vvould naturally 
u^est, are now made certainties, by a fuller knowledge 
tlie language, and tlie detection of a different hand. 
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case need not be tlic explanation of another ; our 
business is to do wbat we know to be right and ask 
no questions. Tlio veil which in the iEgyptian legend 
lay before the face of Isis is not to bo raised ; and 
we are not to seek to penetrate secrets which arc not 
ours. 

iniile, however, God docs not condescend to justify 
His ways to man. He gives judgment on tlie con- 
troversy. Tlic self-constituted pleaders for Him, tlic 
acceptors of Ilis person, were all wrone; and Job, the 
p.Tssionatc, vehement, scornful, misbelienng Job, ho 
had spoken the truth ; he at least had spoken facts, 
and they had been defending a transient theory as an 
everlasting truth. 

' And it was so, tliat after the Lord had spoken these 
words to Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the Tcmamte, 
My wrath is kindled against thee and against thy ^o 
friends ; for ye have not spoken of me the tiling that 
is right, as my servant Job hath. Tlierefore take unto 
you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job ; and offer for yourselves a burnt-offering. 
And my servant Job shall pray for you, and him will 
I accept. Lest I deal with you after your folly, fm' 
that ye have not spoken of me the tiling which is 
right, like my servant Job.' 

One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do ,the 
cause of Job’s sufferings, and that as soon as his trial 
was over it was no longer operative, our sense of fitness 
could not be satisfied unless he were indemnified out- 
wardly for his ontivard sufferings. Satan is defeated, 
and his integrity proved ; and there is no reason why 
the general law should bo interfered witli, which makes 
good men liappy ; or why obvious calamities, obriously 
undeserved, should remain any more unremoved. Per- 
haps, too, a deeper lesson still lies below his restoration 

somctliing perhaps of this kind. Prosperity, enjoy- 
ment, happiness, comfort, pe.nce, whatever be the name 
} w hicli wo designate that state in which life is to our 
delightful, as long as tliey are 
g It or prized as things essential, so far have a 
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tendencj' to disonnoble our nature, and are a sign that 
we are still in servitude to selfishness. Only when 
they lie outside us, as ornaments merely to be worn or 
laid aside as God pleases, only then may sucli tilings 
be possessed with impunity. Job’s heart in early times 
had clung to them more than he knew, but now he was 
purged clean, and they were restored because he had 
ceased to need them. 

Such in outline is tliis wonderful poem. With the 
matej'ial of which it is woven wo have not here been 
concerned, althougli it is so rich and pregnant that we 
might with little difficulty construct out of it a com- 
plete picture of the world as then it was : its life, 
knowledge, arts, habits, superstitions, hopes, and fears. 
The subject is the problem of all mankind, and the 
composition embraces no less wide a range. But what 
we are lierc most interested upon is the epoch which it 
marks in tlie progress of mankind, as the first recorded 
struggle of a now experience with an established 
orthodox belief. True, for hundreds of years, perhaps 
for a thousand, the superstition against which it was 
directed continued ; when Christ came it whs still in 
its «tality. Nay, as we saw, it is alive, or in a sort of 
mock life, among us at this very day. But even those 
who retained their imperfect belief had received into 
their canon a book which treated it with contumely and 
scorn, so irresistible was the lofty majesty of its truth. 

In days like these, when wo hear so much of 
progress, it is worth while to ask ourselves what 
advances we have made farther in the same direction ? 
and once more, at the risk of some repetition, let us 
look at the position in which this book leaves us. It 
had been assumed that man, if ho lived a just and 
upright life, had a right to e.xpect to be happy. Happi- 
ness, 'his being’s end and aim ’, was his legitimate and 
covenanted reward. If God therefore ^vas just, such a 
man would bo happy ; and inasmuch ns God was just,, 
the man who was not happy had not deserved to be. 
There is no fl.aw in this argument ; and if it is unsound, 
the fallacy can only lie in the supposed right to happi- . 
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ness. It is idle to talk of inward consolations. Job 
felt them, but they were not ove'rytliinfr. They did 
not relieve tlic anguish of liis wounds tliej' did not 
make tbe loss of bis cbildrcn, or bis friends unkind- 
ucss, any tbe less p.ainfnl to bim. _ , -i t • 

Tbe pootj indeed^ restores bim in tbe book; but ni 
life it need not bare been so. He might bave died 
upon bis asb-beap, as tbousands of good men bave 
diedj and will die again, in miser}’. H.^pmcss,'tbere- 
fore, is not wbat ue are to look for. Our place is to 
be true to tbe best wbicb we know, to seek tbat and do 
tliat ; and if by ' i-irtue its own reward’ bo meant tbat 
tbe good man cares only to continue good, 
notbing more, then it is true and noble. But it 
bo valued because it is politic, because in pursmt ot i 
will be found most cnjo}’ment and fewest sufferings, 
tlien it is not noble any more, and it is turning u) 
trutli of God into a lie. Let us do right, and wbelbe 
happiness come- or unhappiness it is no very imgbt} 
matter. If it come, life wiU be sweet; if it do not 
come, life irill bo bitter — bitter, not sweet, and yet to 
bo borne. On such a tlieory alone is the govcrimicnt 
of tliis world intelligibly just. Tlie well-being of our 
souls depends only on wliat wo are ; and nobleness ot 
character is notliing else but steady love of good and 
steady scorn of evil, llio government of tlie world is 
a problem wliilc tbe desire of selfish enjoy'ment sur- 
vives ; and when justice is not done according to sucli 
standard (wbicb will not be till the day after dooms- 
day, and not tlien), self-loving men ivill still ask, why. 
and find no answer. Only to those who bave the heart 
to say, ‘ We can do without tbat ; it is not wbat we 
ask or desire’, is there no secret. IMan will bave wbat 
bo deserves, and will find wbat is rc.ally best for'liiiii, 
exactly as be honestly seeks for it. Happiness may fly 
away, pleasure pall or ce.ase to be obtainable, we.altb 
decay, friends fail or prove unkind, and fiimo turn to 
infamy ; but tbe power to servo God never fails, and 
the love of Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or otlier of our lives, bave 
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fcno\vn something of lore — of that only pure love in 
which no self is left remaining. We have loved ns 
children, we have loved as lovers ; some of ns have 
learnt to love a canse, a faith, a country ; and what 
love would that bo which existed only' with a prudent 
view to after-interests. Surely there is a love which 
e.xults in the power of self-ahandonment, and can 
glory in the privilege of suifering for what is good. 
Que mon nom soitfldtri, poumt quo la France soft Hire, 
said Danton ; and those wild p.atriots who had trampled 
into scorn the faith in an immortal life in which they 
would he rewarded for what tiiey were suffering, went 
to their graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s 
liberty. Shall we, who would be tliought reasonable 
men, love the living God with less heart tlian these 

E oor men loved their phantom.*' Justice is done ; the 
alance is not deranged. It only seems deranged, as 
long as we have not learnt to serve n-itliout looking to 
be paid for it. 

Such is tlio theory of life which is to be found in tho 
Book of Job ; a faith which has flashed up in all times 
and all lands, wherever noble men were to be found, 
and which passed in Christianity into tho acknow- 
ledged creed of half the world. Tlie cross ivas tho 
new symbol, the divine sufferer the great o.xamplc; 
and mankind answered to the c.all, because tho appeal 
was not to what was poor and selfish in them, but 
to whatever of best and bravest w.is in their nature. 
Tho law of reward and punishment was superseded by 
the law of love, 'fhou shalt love God and thou shalt 
love man ; and that was not love — men knew it once — 
which was bought by the prospect of reward. Times 
are changed with us now. I'hou shalt love God and 
thou shalt love man, in the hands of a poor Paley, are 
found to mean no more than. Thou shalt love thyself 
after an enlightened manner. And the same base tone 
has saturated not only our common feelings, but our , 
Christian theologies and our Antichristian pnilosopliies. 

A prudent regard to our future interests ; an abstinence 
from present unlawful pleasures, because they will 
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entail the loss of greater pleasure by-and-by or pcrliap= 
be paid for witli pain, — this is called \-irtiio now ; and 
the belief that such beings as men can bo influoncca 
by any feelings nobler or better, is smiled at as tlic 
dream of entlmsiasts u'bose hearts bare outran tbcif 
understandings. Indeed, lie were but a poor 1®'®^ 
whoso devotion to his mistress lay resting on the feel- 
ing that a marriage with her would conduce to his own 
comforts. That i\ere a poor patriot who served ms 
country for the hire whidi his country would give 
him. And we should tliink but poorly of a son wlio 
thus addressed his cartlily father : ‘ Father, on whom 
my fortunes depend, teach mo to do what pleases thee, 
that I, obeying thee in all tilings, may obtain “‘oso 
good things which thou hast promised to give to tli) 
obedient children.' If any of us wlio have lived in 
I)00r a faith venture, by-and-by, to put in our clainis, 
Satan will bo likely to s.av of us (with better reason 
than ho did of Job) 'Did they servo God for naught) 
then? Take their reward from them, and they ivUl 
curse Him to His face’. If Christianity had never 
borne itself more lonily than this, do wo suppose mat 
those fierce Norsemen who had learnt, in the fiery 
ivar-songs of the Edda, of what stuff the hearts ot 
heroes are composed, would have fashioned tlieir 
mvord-hilts into crosses, and themselves into a cru^u- 
ing chivalry ? Let us not dishonour^ our great fathers 
with the dream of it. llie Christians, like the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, would h.avo lived tlieir little dai 
among the ignoble sects of an effete civilization, and 
would have passed off and been heard of no more. Ij 
iy.as in anotlier spirit that those first preadiers ot 
r^hteousness went out upon their warfare with eyil* 
they preached, not enlightened prudence, but purity, 
justice, goodness ; holding out no promises in this 
w(wld except of suffering as their great Master had 
suffered, and rejoicing that they were counted wortlij' 
to suffer for His sake. And that crown of glory which 
tlioy did believe to .await them in a life bovond the 
grave, w.as no enjojanent of what tlicy had surrcndcrca 
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in life, was not enjoyment at all in any sense which 
human thought or language can attach to the worfs ; 
as little like it as the crown of love is like it, which 
the true lover looks for wlien at last he obtains his 
mistress. It was to he with Christ, to lose themselves 
in Him. 

How all this nobleness ebbed away, and Christianity 
became what we know it, we are partially beginning to 
see. Tlie living spirit organized for itself a body of 
j)orishable flesh : not only the real gains of real experi- 
ence, but mere conjectural hypotheses, current at the 
day for the solution of unexplained phenomena, became 
formulaj atid articles of faith. Again, as before, the 
living and tlio dead were bound together, and the seeds 
of decay were already planted on the birth of a con- 
structed polity. 

But tliere was another cause allied to this, and yet 
different from it, which, though a law of human nature 
itself, seems now-a-days altogether forgotten. In the 
rapid and steady advance of our knowledge of material 
things, wo are apt to believe that all our knowledge 
follows the same law ; that it is merely generalized 
experience ; tliat experience accumulates daily, and, 
therefore, that ‘ progress of the species ’, in all senses, 
is an obvious and necessary fact. Tlicre is something 
which is true iji tliis rteiv, mixed with a great deal 
which is false. Material knowleflgc, the pliysical and 
mechanical sciences, make their way from step to step, 
from experiment to experiment, and each advance i.s 
secured and made good, and cannot again bo lost. 
One generation takes up the general sum of experience 
whore the last laid it doinj, adds to it what it has tlio 
opportunity of adding, and leaves it with interest to 
the ne.xt. Ihe successive positions, as they are gained, 
require nothing for the apprehension of them but an 
understanding ordinarily cultivated. Prejudices have 
to bo encountered, but prejudices of opinion merely, 
not prejudices of conscience or prejudices of self-love, 
like those which beset our progress in the science of 
morality. Here wo enter upon conditions wholly 
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different, conditions in wliicli ago differs from ®‘'' 
differs from man, and even from iiimself, at differen 
moments. Wo all have experienced times ivlien, as ' - 
Kij', we should not know ourselves ; some, wlicn , 
below our average level ; some, when we are lute 


At 


above, and put on, as it were, a higher nature. ^ 
such intervals as these last (unfortunately, 'vith 
of us, of rare occurrence), nianj' things become clear 
us whicb before were hard sayimrs ; propositions becon. 
alive Tihicli, usually, are but dry words. 
seem purer, our motives loftier ; our purposes, what n 
are proud to acknowledge to ourselves. _ . . 

And, as man is unequal to himself, so is man 
neighbour, and period to period, llie entire metlio 
of action, the tlieories of human life which iu one e 
prevail universally, to the next are unpractical an 
insane, as those of this next would have seemed^ nic 
baseness to the first, if the first could have anticipate 
them. One, we may suppose, holds some 'greate.. 
nobloness principle’, the other some greatest Inipp** 
ness princhde ’ ; and then tlieir very system of 
will contradict one anotlier ; their general conceptim 
and their detailed interpretations, tlieir rules, juug" 
ments, ojiinions, practices will be in perpetual ant 
endless contradiction. Our minds take sliapo from ou 
hearts, and tlie facts of moral e.xpericuce do not tea^ 
their own meaning, but submit to many readings 
according to the power of the eye which we brinp 
ivith us. 

Tlie want of a clear perception of so important a 
featm*e about us leads to many Singular contradictions. 
A believer in popular Protestantism, who is also a 
bebever in progress, ought, if ho were consistent, to 
regard mankind as growing every day in a more and 
more advantageous position \vith respect to tlie trials ot 
life ; and yet if he were asked whether it was easier for 
liim to ‘save his soul’ in the nineteenth century tlian 
It would have been in the first or second, or wliether 
>,1?. 1 I® imcessarily better wortii saving, ho 

would he perple.xed for an answer. There is hardly 
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one of ns who, in childliood, hns not felt like the Jews 
to whom Christ spoke, that if he liad ‘ lived in the days 
of the Fathers’, if he had had their advantages, he 
would have found duty a much easier matter ; and 
some of us in mature life have felt that, in old Athens, 
or old republican Borne, in the first ages of Christianity, 
in the Crusades, or at the Keformation, there was a 
contagious atmosphere of general nobleness, in which 
we should have been less troubled with the little feelings 
which cling about us now. At any rate, it is at these 
rare epochs only that real additions are made to our 
moral knowledge. At such times, new truths are, 
indeed, sent down among us, and, for periods longer or 
shorter, may be seen to e.vercise an ennobling influence 
on mankind. Perhaps what is gained on these occa- 
sions is never entirely lost. Tlie historical monuments 
of their effects are at least indestructible ; and when 
tlie spirit which gave them birth reappears, their 
dormant energy awakens again. 

But it seems from our present e.xperienco of what, in 
some at least of its modern forms, Christianity has 
been capable of becoming, that tliere is no doctrine in 
itself so pure, but what the poorer nature which is in 
us can tlisarm and distort it, and adapt it to its oira 
littleness. The once living spirit drives up into for- 
mula, and fomiuliB, whether of mass-sacrifice or 
vicarious righteousness, or ‘reward and punishment’, 
are contrived ever so as to escape making over-high 
demands on men. Some aim at dispensing with obedi- 
ence altogether, and those which insist on obedience 
rest the obligations of it on tlie poorest of motives. So 
things go on till there is no life left at all ; till, from 
all higher aspirations, ive are lowered do;vn to the love 
of self after an enlightened manner; and then nothing 
remains but to fight the battle over again, 'riio once ‘ 
beneficial truth has become, as in Job's case, a cruel 
and mischievous deception, and the whole question . of , 
lifb and its obligations must again be opened. 

It is no\v some three centuries since the last of such 
re-opeuings. If we ask ourselves how much during 
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this time has hecii actaally addeil to the sum of oar 
knowledge in these matters ; what — in all tlic thou- 
sands upon thousands of sermons, and theologies, ana 
philosophies with which Europe has been deluged— has 
been gained for mankind beyond what we have ™*" . 
in this very book of Job, for instance, how far all tlu' 
has advanced us in the ‘ progress of humanity,’ it u'ore 
hard, or rather it is easy, to ansivcr. How far we ha'O 
fallen below, let I’aley and the rest hear witness ; hut 
what moral question can he asked which admits now ot 
a nobler solution than was offered two, perhaps fly;®®' 
thousand years ago ? The u orld has not been staiidiuy 
still ; experience of man and life has increased ; ques- 
tions have multiplied on questions, while the answers 
of the esbihlished teachers to them have been grmniig 
every day more and more incredible. AFhat other 
answers have there been ? Of all the countless hooks 
which have appeared, there has been only one ot 
enduring importance, in which an attempt is made to 
carry on the solution of the great I'rohlcm. Job is 
given over into Satan’s hand to be tempted ; and 
tliough he shakos, he does not fall. Taking the 
temptation of Job for his model, Goethe has similarly 
exposed his Faust to trial, and with liim the tempter 
succeeds. His hero falls from sin to sin, from crime 
to crime ; he becomes a seducer, a murderer, a be- 
trayer, foUoiring recldessly his evil angel wherever he 
chooses to lead him ; and' yet, u ith all this, he never 
wholly forfeits our synijiathy. In spite of his weakness. 
Ins heart is still true to his higher nature ; sick and 
restless, even in the delirium of enjoxmient, he always 
longs tor something better, and lie never can be 
Urought to say of evil that it is good. And tliereforc, 
tter all, the devil is baulked of his prev ; in virtue of 
t us quo fact, tlmt the evil in which he steeped himself 
maiued to the last hateful to him, Faust is saved by 
i'ldoed, though Goethe has 
it'in'II I „ it satisfactorily, is a vast subject, 

tint cnr-i ansHered for tbo csfablisbed lielief, 

such cases are its csiiecial province. All men are 
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sinners, and i( possesses the blessed remedy for sin. 
But, among the countless numbers of those characters 
60 strangely mi.ved amoii"- us, in which the dark and 
the bright fibres cross like a meshwork ; characters at 
one moment capable of acts of heroic nobleness, at 
another hurried hy temptation into actions which even 
cOTmnon men may deplore, how many arc there w’ho 
have nex’er availed themselves of the conditions of 
reconciliation as orthodoxy proffers them, and of such 
men what is to bo said It was said once of a sinner 
that to her 'much was forgiven, for she loved much 
Bnt this is language which theology has as little appro- 
])riated as the Jews could appropriate the language of 
.lob. It cannot recognize the nohleneiss of the human 
heart. It has no balance in which to weigh the good 
against the evil ; and when a great Burns, or a 
Mirabeau comes before it, it can but tremblingly count 
up the offences committed, and then, looking to the 
end, and finding its own terms not to have been com- 
plied with, it faintly mutters its anathema. Sin only 
it can apprehend and judge ; and for the poor acts of 
struggling heroism, 'Forasmuch as tiioy were not 
done’ &c., &o., it doubts not but they have the nature 
of sin h 

Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, 
but it cannot be said tliat he lias resolved it ; or at 
least that he has furnished others with a solution which 
may guide their judgment. In the writer of the Tfoo/i 
of Job there is an .awful moral earnestness before which 
we bend as in the presence of a superior being. The 
orthodoxy against which be contended is not set ajide 
or denied ; ho sees what truth is in it ; only ho sees 
more than it, and over it, and through it. But in 
Goethe, who needed it more, inasmuch as his problem 
was more delicate and difficult, tlie moral earnestness 
is not .awful, is not even higb. M'e cannot feel that in 
dealing with sin he entertains any great horror of it ; 
ho looks on it ns a mistake, as undesirable, hut scarcely , 
•as more. Goetlic’s great powers .are of another kind ; 

’ See the Tliirtcenth Article. 
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and tins particular question, tliougli in appearance tl»e 
primary subject of the poem, is really only ^econda . 
In substance, Faust is more like Ecclesiastes tlian i » 
like tlob, and describe^ nitber the rt'sticssiiess o • 
larg-ely-giftcd nature nhicb, missing the 
the heart, plays c\pcriments inth life, trying i 
lederc, pleasure, dissipation, one after anotiicr, 
hating them all ; and then hating life itself as a * 

stale, flat, unprofitable mockerv. The temper 
hero nill prooahlv bo perennial in the world. Bu 
remedy for it inll scarcely be more clear under o i 
circumstances than it is at present, and lies ni the 
position of the lieart, and not in any propositi 
which can he addressed to the understonding. 

For tliat other question — how rightly to estinia « 
human being ; what constitutes a real 
character, and liow to distinguish, irithout either den • 
ing the good or making liglit of the evil ; non* *o 
just to the popular theories, and yet not to kmd ou - 
selves to tncir shallowness and injustice — that is ^ 
problem for us, for tlie solution of which^ vre arc a 
present left to our ordinary instinct, ivithout aay 
recognized guidance uliatsoever. 

Nor is tliis the only problem which is in tlio sani 
situation, 'llicrc can scarcely he a more stiirtling 
trast belli cen fact and theory than tlie conditions iiiiacr 
which, practically, positions of power and influence ai^ 
dis^ihuted among us, the theory of human wortu 
which the necessities of life oblige us to act upon, an 
the theory which we believe that wc believe. -As v g 
look around among our leading men, our statesmen, 
our legislators, the judges on our bench, the com- 
manders of our armies, the men to whom this Eughsh 
nation commits the conduct of its best interests, pro- 
fane and sacred, what do we see to he the principles 
'ihich guide our selection? How entirely do tlicy ho ^ 
beside and beyond tlio iiejmtivo tests 1 and how little 
respect do ii c pay to tlie breach of this or that com- 
nianament ^ in conii>arison iiith ahiliU' ! So wholly 
impossible is it to applj' tlie received opinions on such 
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rnnttera to ^pracficcj 'to- treat men Ipoirpito be fruilty 
of what theology calls deadly sins,’ as really gnilty of 
them, that it would almost seem we had fallen into a 
moral anarchy ; that ability alone is what we regard, 
without any reference at all, except in glaring and 
outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. It is in- 
vidious to mention names of living men ; it is worse 
than invidious to dnag out of their graves men who 
have gone dosvn into them with honour, to make .a 
point for an argument. But we know, all of us, that 
among the best servants of our country there have 
been, and there are many, whose lives will not stand 
scrutiny by the negative tests, and who do not appear 
very great!)* to repent, or to h.ave repented, of their 
sins according to recognized methods. 

Once more : among our daily or weekly confessions, 
which we are supposed to repeat as if we were all of us 
at all times in precisely the same moral condition, we 
are made to say that we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done, and to have left undone 
those things which _we ought to have done. An earthly 
father to whom his children were day after day to , 
make this acknowledgment would be apt to inquire 
whether they were trying to do better, whether, .at any 
rate, they u’ere endeavouring to learn ; and if lie wore 
told that although they had made some faint attempts 
to understand tiie neg.ative part of their dnty, yet that 
of the positive part, of those things which they ought 
to do, they had no notions at all, and had no idea that 
they were under obligation to form any, he would come 
to rather strange conclusions about them. But, really 
and truly, what practical notions of duty have we 
beyond that of abstaining from committing sins? Not 
to commit sin, we suppose, covers but a small p,aTt of 
what is expected of us. Ihrough the entire tissue of 
our employments there runs a good and a bad. Bishop 
Butler tells us, for instance, that even of our time there 
is a portion which is ours, and a portion which is oar 
neighbour’s ; and if we spend more of it on personal 
interests than our own share, wo are stealing. This 
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soiiiiils Etmiifjo ilortrinc; wc prbfci* iTi^?vin/r vapie 
acknoivlfdmiicnt-!, and sliriiik from purfiiin? tkem 
into dolail. M'o Fay vasrnely, tliat in all 'vc do I'C 
Fliould coii'-ceratc oiirfolvca to God, and our omi 
condemn us ; for which amoiifr tis care? to learn the 
way to do it? 'flio deroir of a knijrht uns inidei'stond 
in tlic courts of chivalrj ' ; the live? of heroic nieii, 
J'apan and Christian, nere once held tij) before ll'O 
world as patterns of detailed imitation ; and now, wlieu 
such ideals are u anted more than ever, Prolcstantisin 
unhajipily staiuLs with a drawn M\'ord on the threshold 
of the inquiry, and tells us that it is imiiiouF. 'Jbe 
law, we arc told, has been fiillilled for us in coiidc;i'cn- 
sion to our inherent worthlessness, and our business is 
o?. •''PPropriate another’s rijrhtconsness, and not, like 
Ijtans, to be -scaliiifr Heaven by profane efforts of our 
own. Protestants, wo know ve’ry well, will cry out in 
tones loud enough at such a represenkation of their 
uoctnncs. Hut ive know also that unless men may 
leel .a cheerful conviction that they can do right if thoj’ 
tiiat tlioy can purify themselves, can live noble and 
worthy lives, unless tliis is set before tliem as (/le thing 
winch they are to do, and can succeed in doing, they 
will not waste their energies on what they know before- 
nancl will end in failure ; and if tliev m’av not live for 
will live for themselves. 

.^*1 ^bis while the whole complex frame of 
^ yneshwork of duta' woven of living fibre, 
of its remaining sound is, that every 
oiin-l.f ?"■’* b-ee energy, shall do what it 

fnfi ne ^bo penalties of duties neglected are to the 
rililo" those of sins committed ; more tcr- 

of tlin^nf. because more palpable and sure. A lord 

has iin employer of labour, supposes that he 

ments In keep wliat he calls tlio commaud- 

wliat bo will “.''7^ P.e*"®®'*! to go to church, and to do 
and trade stri ^*'i oo'n,— and Irish famines follow, 
look for n cli.artisms, and Paris revolutions, 

ments and impossible legislative cnact- 

, but one remedy which will avail- 
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llmt the thing which we call puhlic opinion learn some- 
thing of tlie meaning of human nobleness, and demand 
some approximation to it. As things are, we have no 
idea of what a human being ought to bo. After the 
first rndimental conditions we pass at once into mean- 
ingless generalities ; and with no knowledge to guide 
our judgment, we allow it to be guided by meaner 
principles ; we respect money, we respect rank, we 
respect ability — charneter is as if it had no existence. 

In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefore, 
in which so many of us at present arc agreed to believe, 
which is, indeed, tlie common ineeting point of all tlie 
thousand sects into which we are split, it is with 
saddened feelings that we see so little of it in so large 
a matter. Progress there i« in knowleilge ; and science 
has enabled the number of human beings capable of 
existing upon this earth to bo indefinitely multiplied. 
But this is but a small triumph if the ratio of the good 
and bad, the wise and the foolisii, tlie full and the 
hungry, remains unaffected. .A.nd ivo cheat oursolve.s 
uith words when we conclude out of our material 
splendour an advance of the race. One fruit only our 
mother earth offers up with pride to licr .Maker — her 
human children made noble by their life upon her ; 
and. how wildly on sucli matters wo now are wandering 
let this one instance serve to show. 

At the moment at which we write, a series of letters 
arc .appearing in T/ie Times newspaper, letters evidently ' 
of a man of ability and endorsed in large type by the 
aiitborities of Printing House Square, advocating tlie 
establishment of a free Greek State with its centre at 
Constantinople, on tiie ground that the Greek character 
has at last achieved the qualities csscnti.al for tlie 
formation of a gre,at people, and tliat, endowed as it is 
with the practical commercial spirit and taking evorv- 
where rational views of life, there is no fear of a 
repetition from it of the follies of the ago of Pericles. 
tPo should rather tliink there was not; and yet the, 
writer speaks without any appearance of irony and is 
s.aying what ho obviously means. 
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In two tilings tlierc i? progress- 


progress in 


ledge of the ontivard worlds and progress in 
wealth, niis last, for the present, creates, IwrlW; 
more evils than it relieves ; but suppose this m ' • 

.‘•olved, suppose the uealth distributed, and /■ 
peasant living like a peer — what then ? „5 

one noble soul outweighs the whole of it. . ^ 
follow knowledge to the outer circle of tlie uin - > 
the eve will not be satisfied with seeing, nor tJi > 
ivith hearing. Let ns build our streets of S® 
they ivill hide as many aching hearts .as j‘0' , 

straw. Tlie well-being of mankind is • 

single stop. Knowledge is power, and wealth i= P l 
and haniesscd, .as in Plato’s fable, to the it 

the soul, and guided by uasdom, they may . 

througli the circle of the stars ; but left to tliei 
guidance, or reined by a fool’s hand, they j. f' 
the poor fool to Phaeton’s end, and set a world ^ ' 

One real service, and perhaps only one, knou 
.alone and by itself will do for us— it can axplode e. 
ing superstitions. Evcrj'thing has its •TPOd'}" „.'I 
superstitions like the rest, and theologies, that 
may over-live the period in which tliey can be o ■ 
'’outage to mankind, are condemned by the condi - 
of their being, to weave a body for tliemsolvcs on 
the ideas of the age of tlieir bijth : ide.as which, by 
advance of knowledge, are seen to he imperfee 
false. tVe c.annot any longer bo told that tliero niu 
e four improved gospels— neither more nor 1®®'” 
oecause there are four winds and four elements, ih® 
Chemists now count some si.vty elements, ultimately, 
tliem think, reducible into one; and tu 
bhe wind, may blow from every po’d 
Btitim. beocen. But effectually to destroy old super" 
otbpro^r ""bether it is equally successful in preventing 
obvious™? growing in tbcif place, is less certain and. 
spirit-Mr.T.- “'esc days of table-turnings, raesmcrisins, 
seilino-'mfJSsf^ odyle fluids, and milleiiarian pamphlets 
"■c must Im i!ii d”!*'?® among our best-educated classes, 
ho alloned to doubt 
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Our one efficient political science hinges on self- 
interest, anil the uniform action of motives among tiie 
masses of mankind — of selfish motives reducible to 
system. Such philosophies and such sciences ivould, 
lir.t poorly e.xplain the use of Christianity, of Mohamet- 
anism, or of the Reformation. They belong to ages 
of comparative poverty of heart, when the desires of 
men are limited to material things ; when men are 
contented to labour, and eat the fruit of their labour, 
and then lie down and die. Mniile such symptoms 
remain among us, our faith in progress maj' remain 
unshaken ; but it will be a faith which, as of old, is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
thing.s not seen. 
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Tni< little volume ’ i< one evidence among manv of tlic 
interest nliieli continues to be felt by the German 
students in Spinoza. 'Hie actual merit of tlie book^ 
it.self is little or notbing ; but it shows tlic industry' 
witli which they are glraning among the libraries ot 
Holland for any traces of liim which they can recover; 
and the smallest fragments of his writings are acquiring 
that factitious importance which attaches to the most 
insignificant relics of acknowledged greatness. Such 
industry cannot be othenvisc than laudable, but we do 
not tliink it at present altogether wisely directed, 
l^othing is likely to be brought to light whicli will 
much illustrate Spinoza’s philosophy. He himself 
spent the better part of his life in working the lan- 
guage in wliich lie e.xprcssed it clear of ambiguities ; 
and such earlier draughts of his svstem as are supposed 
still to be evtant in AIS., and a specimen of which 
al. Boehmer believes himself to have discovered/ con- 
^i*^nte only obscurity to what is in no need of additional 
difficulty. Of Spinoza’s private liistory, on the con- 
trarVj rich as it must have been, and abundant traces 
or it as must be e.\-tant somewhere in his own and his 
nends correspondence, we know only enough to feel 
now vast a chasm remains to be filled." It is not often 
lat any man in this world lives a life so well worth 


I Spinoza Tractatiis dti Deo el Jlomine 

hincamenta. Atnue Annofationcs ad 
Edwnvfi " PoUHnim. Edidit et illustravit 

-c-dwardus Boehmer. Halle, 1859 . 
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writing as Spinoza lived ; not for striking incidents or 
large events connected with it, but because (and no 
sympatliy witli iiis peculiar opinions disposes us to 
exaggerate ins merit) lie was one of tlie very best 
men wliom these modern times liavc seen, lixcom- 
mimicated, disinlierited, and thrown upon the world 
wlien a mere boy to seek ids liveliliood, lie resisted tlio 
inducements wbicli on all sides were urged upon him 
to come forward in tlie world ; refusing pensions, 
legacies, money in many forms, lie maintained himself 
with grinding glasses for optical intruments, an art 
ivliich lie had been taught in early life, and in which 
he excelled the best workmen in Holland ; and when 
he died, which was at the early age of forty-four, the 
affection ivith ivhieh he was regarded showed itself 
singularly in the endorsement of a tradesman’s hill 
which was sent in to Ids executors, in which he was 
described as M. Spinoza of ‘ blessed memory’. 

"Ilie account which remains of him we owe not to 
an admiring disciple, but to a clergjmiaii, to whom his 
theories were detestable ; and his biographer allows 
tiiat the most malignant scrutiny had failed to detect a 
blemish in Ids cliaractcr,— tliat except so far as hi.s 
opinions were blamable, he had lived to all outward 
appearance free from fault. M’c desire, in wliat we are 
going to say of him, to avoid offensive collision witli 
even popular prejudices, and still more with the earnest 
counctions of serious persons : our business is to relate 
what he was, and leave others to form their oirn con- 
clusions. But one lesson there does seem to lie in such 
a life of sucli a man, — a lesson deeper tlian any which 
is to ho found in his pliilosopliy, — that wherever there is 
genuine and thorougii love for good and goodness, no 
.speculative superstructure of opinion can bo so ex- 
travagant as to forfeit those graces which are promised 
not to clearness of intellect, hut to purity of heart, 
lu Spinoza’s own beautiful language, — ‘Justitia et 
caritos uuicum et certissimum vene iidei Catholica- 
signum est, ct veri Spiritus Sancli fruotus : et ubicmmjuo 
hteo reperluutur, ibi Christus re vera est, et ubicumiiuo 
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liiBC desunt doest Christus; solo iiamque ChrM Spintu 
duel possumus iu amorein justitiio ® A „ of 

may deny Ids conclnsions ; wc may consider liis 
thoiiffht preposterous and even pcrniciouSj ^e 

refuse him tlie respect winch is the right of aU - 
and honourable men. AVc will sajj mdecd, a-^ 
as thiSj that wherever and on wlmtcvpr flirce 

men are found ranged on opposite sides, one ® r 
alternatives is always true : — either that tlio p j 
disagreement are purely speculative and „,4 

importance, or there is a misimderstaufling ol J 5/ 
and the same thing is meant under differwico o j 
or else that the real truth is something 
wliat is held by any of tlie disputants, and i; ‘ 
is representing some important element 
other ignores or forgets. In either case, a jjj 
calmness and good temper is necessary, it „oosc 
understand what we dis.agree with, or wouin pp 
it with success. Spinoza’s influence over Wn 1 ‘ ^ 
tliought is too great to be denied or sot f®', ’ 
if his doctrines be false in part, or false altogctli , 
cannot do tlioir work more surely than by „p 

misrepresentation — a most obvious trnisin, 
one now living will deny in words, and which a jj. 
or two lienee perhaps will begin to produce some e 
upon the popular judgment j.g 

Bearing it in mind, then, ourselves as far 
able, we propose to e.xamine the Pantheistic plnlOfOp 
in the first and only logical form which ns yet it ■■ 
aKumed. tniatever may h.avc been the c.ase with 
disciples, in the author of this system there wns 
unwillingness to look closely at it, or follow it out 
its conclusions ; and whatever other merits or deincn 
belong to Spinoza, at least he has done ns much as wn*' 
language can be done to make himself thorougm) 
understood — a merit in which it cannot bo said that Ins ' 
foUon-ers have imitated him— Pantheism, as it is known 
111 brnghand^ being a very svuonym of vagueness and 

I'he fact is, that botli in friend and enemy alike, 
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there has bccu a reluctauce to see Spinoza as he really 
was. The Herder and Schleiermacher school liavc 
claimed him as a Christian — a position which no little 
disguise was necessary to make tenable ; the orthodo.K 
Protestants and Catholics have called him an Atheist 
— which is still more extravagant; and even a man 
like NovaliSj who, it might hax’e been expected, would 
have had sometliing reasonable to say, could find no 
better name for him than a GoU-trunknir Mann — a God- 
into.xicated man ; an expression which has been quoted 
by everybody who has since written upon the subject, 
and whicli is about as inapplicable as those laboriously 
pregnant sayings usually are. tPith due allo^vance for 
e.xaggeration, such a name would describe tolerably the 
Transcendental mystics, a Toler, a Boehmer, or a 
Swedenborg ; but with what justice can it be applied 
to the cautious, methodical Spinoza, who carried his 
thoughts about with him for twenty years, deliberately 
shaping them, and who gave them at last to the world 
in a form more severe than with such subjects liad ever 
been so much as attempted } APith him, as with all 
great men, there was no elTort after sublime emotions. 
A plain, practical person, his object in philosophy was 
only to find a rule on which he could depend to govern 
his own actions and his own judgment : and his treatises 
contain no more than the conclusions at which he 
arrived in this purely personal scarcli, and the grounds 
on which he rested them. 

APe cannot do better than follow his own account of 
himself as he has given it in the opening of his un- 
finished Tract, Dc Emendalione InieJ/eotxtx. His lan- 
guage is very beautiful, but it is elaborate and full; 
and, as we h.ave a long journey before us, we must be 
content to epitomize it. 

Looking round him on his entrance into life, and 
asking himself what was his place and business in it, 
he turned for e.xamples to his fellow-men, and found 
little tliat he could venture to imitate. AAliatever 
tliey professed, they all really guided themselves by 
their different notions of what they thought desirable; 
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and these notions themselves resting on no «^e secure 
foundation than a vague, inconsistent 
experience of one not being the exiicnencc of another, 
menwerc all, so to say, rather laying 
with life than living, .and the larger portion of then 
niiserahlv failing. Their mistakes arising, as _.t 
seemed to Spinoza, from inadequate knonlcdge, thii ^ 
which at one time looked desirable disappointnij, ■ 
;'Aal;o.i when obtained, and the iiiser course couch- 
ing itself often under an miinyiting exterior, 
to^suhstitute eertainty lor conjecture, and to ende- i^^ 
to find, bv some surer method, whore the real g , 
man lav. ‘ All this may sound very p-agan, 
it is so.’ tVe must remember that he l^pp'^Tew,’ com- 
up a Jew, and had been driven out of the . - 

munioii ; his mind was theroforc in contact ^h t ^ 
bare facts of life, with no creed or ^ysteni 
tween them and himself as the interpreter o • 
true account of things, however, ho thought i t 
that there must be, and the question was, how 
it. Of all forms of liiiman thought, but one, i 
fleeted, would admit of the certainty which he 
quired— the mathematical ; and therefore, u ... 
knowledge were attainable at all, it must “C 
for under the mathematical or demon^tn'C n 
bv tracing from ideas clearly conceiveu tlie - ^ 
qiiences which were formally involved in Ibem. 
question was, therefore, of these ide.as, tliCsC 
idetF, as he calls them— wliat were they, aim 
avere they to be obtained : if they were to sen e . ^ 
axioms of his sy.stem, they must, he felt, j 

evident truths, of which no proof was requiren , • 
tlie illustration avhich he gii’es of the character ot s ^ 
ideas is ingenious and Platonic. _ _ ' 

In order to produce any mechanical iiistrumci ? 
he says, we require others uith which to nianufactu ^ 
it ; and others again to manufacture those ; 
would seem thus as if the process must be an iiifiui 
one, and as if nothing could ever be made at ai . 
Nature, however, has provided for the difficulty ■" 
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creating of lier own accord certain rude instruments; 
with the help of wliich we can make others better ; 
and others again with the help of those. And so he 
thinks it must be with tlie mind, and there must be 
somewhere similar original instruments provided also 
as the first outfit of intellectual enterprise. To dis- 
cover them, he e-xamines the various senses in wliich 
men are said to know anything, and he finds that these 
senses resolve tliemselves into three, or, as he else- 
where divides it, four : — 

Wo know a thing, 

i. jEx mero auditu: because we have heard 
it from some person or persons whose vera- 
city we have no reason to question. 

. ii. Ab experieiitia vagn: from general e.vpe- 

rience : for instance, all facts or phenomena 
which come to us through our senses as 
phenomena, but of the causes of which we 
are ignorant. 

These tivo in the Ethics are classed togetlier. 

2. As wo have correctly conceived the laws of such 
phenomena, and see them follmving in their sequence 
in the order of nature. 

3. Ex scientia intuitiva: which alone is absolutely 
clear and ceidain. 

To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be required 
to find a fourth proportional which shall stand to the 
third of three numbers as the second does to the first. 
T\ie merchant’s clerk knows his rule ; he multiplies 
the second into the third and divides by the first. He 
neither knows nor cares to know why the result is the 
number which he seeks, but he has learnt the fact that 
it is so, and he remembers it. 

A person a little u-iser has tried the experiment in 
a variety of simple c.ases ; he has discovered the rule 
by ihductioii, but still does not understand it. 

A third has mastered the laws of proportion mathe- 
matically, as he has found them in Euclid or other 
geometrical- treatise. 

A fourth, with the plain numbers of 1, 2, and 3, 

, r , ' " 
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sees for himself by simple intuitive force that 1:2= 

^ Of these several kinds 

fourth alone deserve to he called knowledge, tlie otuer. 
heinir no more than opinions more or ' ij 

founded. 'Oic last is the only real 
the thinl, being exact in its form, may 
upon as a basis of certainty. iJiths 

Spinoza aUows, nothing except the very simplest trum 
nail nisi siwitlicissinifF rcritatfs can he ^ 

such ao they arc, they are the foundation ‘ 
science; and the true ide.is, the venr 
apprehended by this faculty of intuition, are P, 
live instruments irilh which nature has furi - 
If we ask for a test by which t?, ds, 
has none to give us. ‘ Veritas hp says to In.. 
in answer to their question, ‘ veritas 'Ijdc.x s . . j 
falsi. I'eritas se ijisam patcfacit . llicsc ° j 
trutlis are of such a kind that they 
absurditj' even be conceived to bo false ; the ®rP ^ 
of them’ are contradictions in terms. Lt sen 
scire, iieccssario debeo prius scire. Hinc P . 
certitudo nihil est pneter ipsam essentiam oujec 
. . . Cum itaque veritas nullo ege.at signo, - 
sufliciat habere essentiam rerum objeebyam,^ 1 
quod idem est, ideas, ut onine tollatur^ dubium , 
sequitur quod vera non est metbodus, signum 
quiererc post acquisitiouem idearum ; sed qiiou 
metbodus est via, ut ipsa veritas, aut essontire o j 
tiv.'B rerum, aut idese (omnia ilia idem signinc / 
debito ordine qurerantur’. (Z>e Unicnd. Inlclt.) , 
Tlie opinion of this Review on reasonings of s 
a kind b.as been too often expressed to require us n ^ 
to say bow insecure tbey appear to us. V ben 
remember tlie thousand conflicting opinions, the tru 
of wbicb tbeir several advocates have as little donbte 
as tliey have doubted tbeir own e.xistence, we require 
some better eridenee than a mere feeling of pet- 
tainty ; and Aristotle’s less pretending canon promise- 
a safer road. *0 vast Sostit ^wbat all men tbinb , 
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says Aristotle, roSro eirat ^dficr, 'this we say is ’, — 
'and if you will not have this to he a fair ground 
of conviction, you will scarcely find one which will 
serve you better’. M'e are to see, liowever, what 
these idea; are which Spinoza offers as self-e^^deut. All 
mU turn upon that, for, of course, if they are self- 
evident, if they do produce conviction, nothing more 
is to he said ; but it does, indeed, appear strange to us 
that Spinoza was not staggered as to tlie validity of his 
canon, when his friends, every one of them, so floun- 
dered and stumbled among what he regarded as his 
simplest propositions, requiring endless signu veriiads, 
and unable for a long time even to understand their 
meaning, far less to 'recognize them as elementary 
certainties’. Jlodcrn readers may, perhaps, be more 
fortunate. We produce at length tlie definitions and 
axioms of the first book of the Ethica, and they may 
judge for themselves : 

DEFINITIONS 

1. By a thing which is causa sui, its own cause, I mean 
a thing the essence of wliich involves the existence 
of it, or a thing which cannot be conceived e.vcept as 
existing. 

2. I call a thing finite, suo gmere, when it can 
be limited by another (or others) of the same nature — 
e.g. a given body is called finite, because we can always 
conceive another body enveloping it ; but body is not 
limited by thought, nor thought by body. 

3. By substance I mean what exists in itself and is 
conceived by itself; tlie conception of which, that is, 
does not involve the conception of anything else as the 
cause of it. 

4. By attribute I mean whatever tlie intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance. 

5. Jlode is an affection of substance, or is that 
which is in something else, by and through which it is 
conceived. 
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0. God is a boinp aijsolutcly infinite ; a substance 
consisting of infinite nltributes, each of ■vvbicb cxprte'CS 
His cteninl and infinite essence. 


EXPLAKATIOX 

I say ali.toliifi’fii infinite, not infinite fuo genere for 
of what is infinite suo gmere only, the .attributes arc 
not infinite but finite ; wberc.as what is infinite 
lutely contains in its own essence cverrtbing bv 
substance can bo expressed, and wliich involves n 
inipO'sibility. 

7. 'lli.at tiling is 'free' wliicb exists by tlic^ so 

necessity of its own nature, and is determined in i 
operation by itself only. 'Hi.at is ‘ not free ’ 

called into "existence by sonietbing else, ‘v -.g 

mined in its operation according to a fixed and denm 
nictliod. ,, 

8. Eternity is existence itself, conceived ns 

ing necessarily and solely from the definition of tno 
thing which is eternal. 

EXPLANATION 

Because existence of this kind is conceived as an 
etem.al verity, and, therefore, cannot be explained uy 
donation, even though the duration be without begin- 
ning or end. 

So far the definitions ; then follow the 
AXIOStS 

1- All things that exist, exist either of themselves 
or in virtue of something else. 

2. IVhat we cannot conceive of as existing in virtue 
of something else, we must conceive through and lU 
itself. 

a given cause an effect necessarily follows, 
'"a &iven cause no effect can follow. 

■ t lungs which have nothing in common witli each 

ler cannot be understood through one another, 
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the conception of one does not involve the conception 
of the other. 

5. To understand an effect implies that wo under- 
stand the cause of it. 

6. A true idea is one which corresponds with its 
ideate. 

7. The essence of anything which can be conceived 
as non-existent does not involve existence. 

Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple ideas with 
which to start upon our enterprise of learning, the 
larger number of which, so far from being simple, 
must be absolutely without meaning to persons whose 
minds are undisciplined in metaphysical abstraction, 
and which become only intelligible propositions, as we' 
look back upon them after having become acquainted 
with the system which they are supposed to contain. 

Although, however, we may justly quarrel witli 
such unlooked-for difficulties, the important question, 
after all, is not of their obscurity but of their truth. 
Many tilings in all the sciences are obscure to an 
unpractised understanding, which are true enough and 
clear enough to people acquainted with the subjects, 
and may be fairly laid as foundations of a scientific 
system, although rudimentary students must be con- 
tented to accept them upon feith. And of course it is 
entirely competent to Spinoza, or to any one, to 
define the terms which he intends to use just as he 
pleases, provided it be understood that any conclusions 
which he derives out of them apply only to the ideas 
BO defined, and not to any supposed object existing, 
which corresponds with tiicm. Euclid defines his • 
triangles and circles, and discovers tliat to figures so ' • 
described, certain properties previously unknown may 
be proved to belong; but as in nature there are np,.“ 
such things as triangles and circles exactly answering i 
tlie definition, his conclusions, as applied to actually.^ 
existing objects, are either not true at all or bnly.~: 
proximatdy so. IVhether it be possible to bridge. over J: 
the gulf between existing things and the abstract eph-i " 
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ceptioii of tliem, as Spinoza attempts to do, we shall 
presently see. It is a royal road to certainty if it he a 
practicable one, but we cannot say that we over met 
any one who could say honestly that Spinoza had con- 
vinced him ; and power of demonstration, like all 
other jmwers, can be judged only by its effects. 
it prove does it produce conviction? If not, it is 
iiothing. AVe need not detain our readers among 
these abstractions. Tlie real power of Spinozisni does 
iiot lie so remote from ordinary appreciation, or _we 
should long ago have heard tlie Tast of it Ink® 
systems which have attracted followers, it 
addresses itself not to the logical intellect but to the 
imagination, wbich it affects to set aside. H o refuse 
•t to the demonstrations bv which it thrusts 

Itself upon our rcccjition, but regarding it as a whole, 
as an attempt to e.vplaiu the nature of the world, of 
fi.i' ° ” part, we can stiU ask ourselves how tar 

., . attempt is successful. Some account of these 
ti mgs we know that there must be, and the curiosity 
. * '® question regards itself, of course, as 
p - patent m some degree to judge of the answer to it. 
ill proceeding, Iiowevcr, to regard this philosopiiV 
cloir "'P'el* it is really powerful, we must 

TIio the fallacy of the metliod. 

sevprni,?! evolved in a series of tlieorems in 

"‘'der out of the definitions and 
]1_G 1 ' tre have translated. To propositions 

i'ablv, coi vpv "•HI not, pro- 

pure'lv abstn^f' ^ ideas, but they are so fir 

speak" of ' fnil.. ’ to follow (ns far as wo can 

iog- ‘ Sub^Kn?’’? ^ "? snbjecte), by fair reasoii- 
‘ Substances a-itlf nature to its affections ’, 

common ■ and +1 "‘"foot attributes have iiotbiiig in 
tbe other*’, 'n't "^one cannot bo the cause of 

•'.V difference eitbpr^/‘^‘?i*^i 'i'*tiiict are distinguisbed 
iiotliing else bv vl.- attribute or mode (tliore being 
«‘®'-®fore, because tw‘ 'i*'* distinguished), and 
7"a substance differ ’"“'ioHj' distinguisbed do not 
"■«er from one aiiotl.er, there cannot bo 
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more than one substance of the same attribute ; and 
therefore (let us remind our readers t]\at we are 
among wbat Spinoza calls notiones simplicissimas), 
since there cannot be two substances of the same 
attribute, and stibstances of different attributes cannot 
be the cause one of the other, it follows that no sub- 
stances can be produced by another substance 
Tiie existence of substance, he then concludes, is 
involved in the nature of the thing itself. Substance 
e.xists. It does and must. IPe ask, why ? and we are 
answered, because there is notliing capable of pro- 
ducing it, aud therefore it is self-caused, i.e., by the 
first definition the essence of it implies existence as 
part of the idea. It is astonishing that Spinoza should 
not have seen that he assumes the fact that substance 
does exist in order to prove that it must ff it cannot 
be produced and e.xists, then, of course, it exists in 
virtue of its own nature. But supposing it does not 
exist, supposing it is all a delusion, the proof falls to 
pieces, unless wo fall back on the facts of experience, 
on the obscure and unscientific certainty that the 
thing which we call the world, and the personalities 
which we call ourselves, are a real substantial some- 
tliing. Conscious of the infirmity of his demonstra- 
tion, ho muds round it and round’ it, adding proof to 
proof, but never escaping the same vicious circle : sub- 
stance exists because it e.xists, and the ultimate e.x- 
perience of existence, so far from being of that clear 
kind which can be accepted as an axiom, is the most 
confused of all our sensations. Mniat is existence? 
and what is that something which we say exists? 
Tilings — essences — existences ; these are but the vague 
names with which faculties, constructed only to deal 
with conditional phenomena, disguise their incapacity. 
The world in the Hindoo legend rested upon the back 
of the tortoise. It was a step between the world and 
nothingness, and served to cheat the imagination with , 
ideas of a fictitious resting-place. 

'If any one aiflrms says Spinoza, 'that he has a, 
clear, distinct — that is to say, a true — idea of euIk 
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stanccj but that ncvertliclcs® be is uncertain ulictber 
any such substance exist, it is the same as if he uere 
to afHrni that ho liatl a true idea, but yet na« uncertain 
whether it uas not false. Or if he says tliat substance 
can be created, it is like saying: tliat a filse idea can 
become a true idea — as absurd a thing as it is possible 
to conceive ; and therefore the existence of substance, 
as well as the c=sonce of it, must be acknowledged as 
an eternal veritv 


It is again the same story. He sjicaks of a clear 
idea of substance ; but he has not proved that sucli an 
idea is within the comp.ass of tlio mind. A man's Oivn 
notion tliat he secs clearly, is no proof that he really 
see.s clearly ; and the distinctness of a definition in 
Is »e evidence that it corresponds adequately 
with the object of it. No doubt a man who profepes 
to have an idea of substance as an existing thing, 
cannot doubt, as long as he has it, that substance so 
e.\ists. It is merely to say that ns long as a man is 
co^in of tliis or tluat fact, he has no doubt of it. Hut 
neither his certainty nor Spinoza’s will be of any use to 
a man wlio has no such idea, and who cannot recognize 
t le Jawfuluess of the method by ivhich it is arrirtd at. 
iTOm tlie selt-existing substance it is a short Step to 
le e.xistence of God. After a few more propositions 
u™'? one niiotber with the same kind of coliercnco, 
snecessively at tlie conclusions that there is 
.®“^®taiicc, that this substance being ueces- 
r_ infinite, and tiiat it is there- 

defined ®oiug who bad been iireriously 

infinito ' ’• V absolute pcrfectum consisting of 

and infin'ite"Lencer'^ 

of ^‘"<1 were the characteristics 

structino- timn ^^foactes liad set tlie example of coii- 
Berkelev uikT'’ was followed by Cudwortli, Clerke, 
eoneSuest “thers besidei Spinoza. Vlie in- 
ol'served most rcadilv'L perliaps bo 

ceptions formed bv all 1 ] ®\™”Soly opimsite con- 
} all tlicse nTiters of the nature of 
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ttiat Being ivliose existence tlie}’ nevertlieless agreed, 
by the same method, to gather each out of their ideas. 

It is important, however, to examine it carefully, for 
it is tlie very key-stone of the Pantheistic system. As 
stated hy Descartes, the argument stands something 
as follows ; God is an all-perfect Being, perfection is 
the idea which we form of Him : existence is a mode 
of perfection, and therefore God exists. Tlie sophism 
we are told is only apparent ; existence is part of the 
idea ; it is as much involved in it, as the equality of all 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference of a 
circle is involved in the idea of a circle, and a non- 
existent all-perfect Being is as inconceivable as a quad- 
rilateral triangle. It is sometimes ansavered that in 
this way we may prove the existence of anything : 
Titans, Chima;ras, or the Olympian Gods ; we have 
but to define them as existing, and the proof is com- 
plete. But there is really nothing of weight in this 
objection ; none of these beings are by hjqjothesis 
absolutely perfect, and, therefore, of their existence 
we can conclude nothing. . . . With greater justice, 
however, we may s.ay, that of such terms as perfection 
and e.xistence wo know too little to speculate in this 
way. Existence may bo an imperfection for all we c!in 
tell ; we know nothing about the m.'itter. Such argu- 
ments are but endless pclitiones principU, like the self- 
devouring serpent resolving themselves into nothing. 
We wander round and round them, in the hope of 
finding some tangible point at which we can seize 
their meaning ; but we are presented everyivhere with 
the same impracticable surface, from which our grasp 
glides off ineffectual. 

The idea, however, l)'ing at the bottom of the con- 
x-iction, which ohidously Spinoza felt upon the matter, 
is stated with sufficient distinctness in one of his 
letters. 'Nothing is more clear’, he irrites to his 
pupil De Vries, ‘ than that, on the one hand, every- 
thing which exists is conceived hy or under some 
attribute or other ; that the more reality, therefore, a 
being or thing has, the nlore attributes must be 
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assigned to if ; 'and ’’ (“'f 

his argunirnttm palmartum in proof of th - 

of God,)0/.c wore nltribulce I ass, go to a 

more I am forced to coneeire it as 

the argument how we please, neriict a 

into a form clearer than *'>1®; could 

thing is, tlie more it must exist (as if cxis 

admit of more or less) ; and therefore < 

Being must exist ahsoliitely. 1 licro is it 

told,' in the reasoning; and if we are not co . 
is solely from the confused habits of our ® are 

It m'ay seem to some persons that al argu^n^a^^ 
good when on tlie right side, and that it is a - ‘ 
impertinence to quarrel with the proofs of ‘ 
which it is so desirable that all should 
yet, however, wo are hut inadequately acqu , 
the idea attached hy Spinoza lead 

and if we commit ourselves to this logic, ‘ L„ 5 iy 
us out to some unexpected consequences. at 

all such reasonings presume, as a first ' bso- 

we men possess faculties capable of dealing u 'pf 
lute ideas ; that we can understand the n. 
things external to ourselves as they really are 
absolute relation to one another, iiidopenucn aj 
own conception. Tlie question immedi.atel^ 
is one which can never bo determined. , ^'p Knvej 
which is to be proved is one which we alrcauj gnd's 
and if, as we believe also, our conviction o ..jrj 
existence is, like that of our own existence, ni 
and immediate, the grounds of it can never adeq ■ . 

be analyzed ; we cannot say exactly what they ar > ‘ pj. 
therefore we cannot s.ay what they are not ; wlw j 
we receive intuitively, we receive without jiroot , _ 

stated as a naked proposition, it must involve 
.a petitio principii. At e have a right, however, to ® J ^ 
at once to an argument in which the conclusion is 
obvious than the premises ; and if it lead on to o 
consequences which we disapprove in themsel'cs, 
reject it without difficulty or hesitation. AA’e 
lohei e that God is, because we e.xperieiice tbc con 
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of a 'power' whicli is stronger than we; and our 
instincts teach us so much of the nature of that power 
as our own relation to it requires us to know. God is 
the Being to whom our obedience is due ; and the per- 
fections which we attribute to Him are those moral 
perfections which are the proper object of our rever- 
ence. Strange to say, the perfections of Spinoza, 
which appear so clear to him, are without any moral 
character whatever ; and for men to speak of the 
justice of God, he tells us, is but to see in Him a 
reflection of themselves ; as if a triangle were to con- 
ceive of Him as eminmter triangularis, or a circle to 
give Him the property of circularity. 

Having arrived, however, at c.vistcnce, we soon find 
ourselves among ideas, which at least are intelligible, 
if the character of them is as far removed as before 
from the circle of ordinary thought. Nothing e.xists 
e.vcept substance, the attributes under which substance 
is expressed, and the modes or affections of those attri- 
butes. There is but one substance self-existent, 
eternal, necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite 
all-perfect Being. Substance cannot produce sub- 
stance ; and, therefore, there is no such thing as 
creation, and everj-thing which exists is either an 
attribute of Him, or an affection of some attribute of 
Him, modified in this manner or in that. Beyond Him 
there is nothing, and nothing like Him or equal to 
Him ; He therefore alone in Himself is absolutely 
free, uninfluenced by anj-thing, for nothing is except 
Himself ; and from Him and from His supremo power,' 
essence, intelligence (for all these words mean the 
same thing) aU things have necessarily flowed, and 
will and must flow on for ever, in the same manner as 
from the nature of a triangle it follows, and has 
followed, and will follow from eternity to eternity, 
that the angles of it are equal to two right angles. It 
would seem as if the analogy were but an artificial 
play upon words, and that it was only metaphorically 
, that in mathematical demonstration we speak of one 
, tiling as following from .another. Tlie properties of a 
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curve or a trinimle arc what tlicy arc al arc 

the i-cquenec merely in Uie ^nler m nhtch t > 
oncct-^-ively kiioa-n to cmri-clvo^.. Pul O’ ^ 

Ihi. is tl.o onlv true sc<iuencc , “ 
call the universe, and nil the (^nes of g 

it, are involved formally and inathcmaticall) m 
defuiition of God. _ , .. jin,c 

Each nttrihiite is infinite irliich 

that we should know distinctly the mca 
Spinoza attaches to that ’'nporOiit n^rd- “ „i.. arc 
infinite number of the attnbntcs of Ood ti o . 
known to us : ‘ ovleii'ioii ’ and ‘ thought , , 

Duration, even thoueh it be without bcfriim n . 
is not an attribute ; it is not even a real tlimjr. 
no relation to beinp conceived mathematiM or 

same «av ns it uould be absurd to speak •’ . Ij,a 

triamrlcs ns any older to-ilny than \ _ nf tic 

bepimiiif: of the world, 'nicse and ,1" tui 

same kind arc conceived, as Spinoza ’ t' tiiice 

i]uadiim ^/leric (rtemitutu. Put evtcnsion, or_.. - 

es.-tended, and thought, or substance .“fimid 

real, nb-olute, and objective. t\ e must not jj, pf 
extension with body, for thoufrh body be a 
extension, there is extension which is pi^ited 

is infinite because we cannot conceive it to j at 
except by itself— or, in otlicr words, to be n .y,]^ 
.all. And a.s it is willi extension, so_ it ■= aiijcct- 
which is also infinite with the infinity of its , 

Thus there is no such thin;; as creation, and J’yj.g 
iiing or end. All tilings of which our faciuu 
cognizant under one or other of these attnbui - 
produced from God, and in Him they have their 
and without Him they would cease to be. . j],|s 
Proceeding by steps of rigid demoustrahoii a y, 
Stonge loric (and most admirably indeed is th ^ 

of the philosopliy adapted to the spirit of it.) , . j,, 
that God is the only enum lihcra ; tliat no otib^y 
or wing has any power of self-determination : al 
ly iixed haws of caus.ation, motive upon nioti' j 
upon act ; there is no free will, and no contnigii' . 
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and however necessary it may be for our incapacity to 
consider future things as in a sense contingent (see 
Tractat. Theol. PolU. cap. iv, sec. 4), this is but one of 
the thousand con\'cnient deceptions which we aro 
obliged to employ with ourselves. God is the cama 
immanens omnium ; He is not a personal being existing 
apart from the universe ; but Himself in His own 
realitj'j He is expressed in the universe, which is His 
living garment. Keeping to the philosophical lan- 

f uage of the term, Spinoza preserves the distinction 
etween natura naturan^ and natura naturata. The 
first is being in itself, the attributes of substance as 
they are conceived simply' and alone ; the second is 
the infinite series of modifications which follow out of 
the properties of these attributes. And thus all which 
in, is what it is by an absolute necessity, and could not 
have been other than it is. God is free, because no 
causes external to Himself have power over Him ; and 
as good men are most free when most a law to them- 
selves, so it is no infringement on God’s freedom to 
say that He must have acted as Ho has acted, but 
ratlier He is absolutely free because absolutely a law 
Himself to Himself. 

Here ends the first book of the Ethics, the book 
which contains, as we said, the notiones simplicissimas, 
and the primary and rudimental deductions from 
them. His Dei naturam, Spinoza says in his lofty con- 
fidence, efusque propricta/es cjcpticui. Bat as if consci- 
ous that his method will never conrince, he concludes 
this portion of his subject with an an.alytical appendix ; 
not to e.xplain or apologize, but to show us clearly, in 
practical detail, the position into which ho has led ns. 
ITio root, we aro told, of all philosophical errors, lies 
in our notion of final causes ; wo invert the order of 
nature, and interpret God’s action through our own ; 
we speak of His intentions, as if He were a man ; we 
assume that we are capable of measuring them, and 
finally erect ourselves, and our own interests, into the 
centre and criterion of all things. Hence arises our 
notion of evil. If the universe be what this philosophy 
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lia« dcpcrilicd it, tlic iK?rfcctii.ii whicli >1 
h cxtendiMl to cvcrvthinfr. anti cvjl is of cou^ 
l>o=siblc ; there ia no ehortcoininir either 1 

in nwn ; each jicryon nnd each thiiiir i* c.vactlv ' '• 
has the power to he, and nothing more. Hut me 
imapninjr that all thinp- esci^-t on tlicir 
wreciviii'!' their own interests, hodily and sp . ‘ j 
capable of Iieinir wriou'ly afTected, hare eon , 
tliese opposite influences to result from opiwsi « 
contradirtory powers, and call wbat contnbntcs 
advantage pood, and whatever obstructs_ it e'i, ■ 
our convenience we form peneric conceptions o_ ‘ ^ 
CNccllenco, as archetvjies after which to ^ ei' ^ ‘ 
such of us as approach nearest to such arcliotj'p - * 
eupiKised to he virtuous, and those who arc "'e" •„ 

mote from tiiorn to he %vickcd. Put such i, 
abstractions are hut cn/(« ininginntionif, aiut , , 
real e.xistencc. In the eyes of flod eaeji thing i ‘ 

it has tlic means of lieing. liiero_ is no re ’ . 

apainst Him, and no resistance of Ilis will; in . ' 

therefore, there neither is nor can he such a ° 
a liad action in the common sense of the ^ ^ 

-Actions arc pood or iiad, not in themselves, o 
compared witli the nature of the agent j wliat 
sure ill men, wo tolerate and even admire in 
and as soon as wo arc aware of oiir niistakc m , 
inp to the former a power of free volition, our no 
of e^l as a positive tliiiip will cease to exist. ,, 

‘ If I am asked ’ concludes Spinoza ‘ why ‘ j 
mankind were not created by God, so as to ho pO'C ^ 
solely by reason } it was because, I reply, there 
God uo lack of matter to create all things 
highest to tlie lowest grade of perfection ; or, to s] 
more properly, because the laa-s of God’s nature w 
u’uple enough to suffice for the production ot 
things wiiicli can he conceived hv an Infinite lute 
geiice’. ■ 

-Jt m possible that readers who have followed us 
'' * , u/nvlurn away witli nodisposition to learn more ifc 

philosopliy which issues in sucli conclusions ; miu w* 
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Beutful perhaps that it should have been over laid before 
them at all, in language so little expressive of aversion 
and displeasure. tYo must claim however, in Spinoza’s 
name, the right which he claims for himself. His 
system must be judged as a whole ; and whatever we 
may think ourselves would be the moral effect of it if 
it were generally received, in his hands and in his 
heart it is worked into maxims of the purest and loftiest 
morality. And at least we are bound to remember 
that some account of this great mystery of evil there 
must be ; and although familiarity with commonly- 
received e.xplanations may disguise from us the diffi- 
culties with which they too, as well as that of Spinoza, 
are embarrassed, such difficulties none the less e.vist ; 
the fact is the grand perplexity, and for ourselves we 
acknowledge that of all theories about it Spinoza’s 
would appear to us the least irrational, if our con- 
science did not forbid us to listen to it. The objec- 
tions, with the replies to them, are well drawji out in 
the correspondence with William de Blyenburg ; and 
it mil bo seen from this with how little justice the 
denial of evil as a positive tiling can be called equiva- 
lent to denying it relatively to man, or to confusing 
the moral distinctions between virtue and tuce. 

‘ We speak ’, writes Spinoza, in answer to Blyenburg, 
dio had urged something of the kind, ‘ we speak of 
his or that man having done a wrong thing, when we 
ompans iim tritit s gisvjeral ststidani of itamsaity ; 
nt inasmuch as God neither perceives things in such 
bstract manner, nor forms to Himself such generic 
efinitions, and since there is no more reality in any- 
hing than God has assigned to it, it follows, surely, 
hat the absence of good exists only in respect of 
nan’s understanding, not in respect of God’s '. 

’ If this be so ’, tlicn replies Blyenburg, ‘ bad men 
iilfil God’s will as well as good ’. ' It is true ’, Spinoza 
inswers, ‘ tliey fulfil it, yet not as the good nor as well 
is the good, nor are they to be compared with them, 
rhe better a thing or a person be, the more there is in 
lira of God’s spirit, a 
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tvill; while the lm.l, beiiipr witiiout that ^ 

which arises from the fcnowleilge of Go<l, an 
which alone wo arc called (in res^.cct of 
Btandinirs) his servants, arc hut as instrument 
hand of tlic artificer— they fcrrc uuconscioiklj , 

are consumed in tlieir service , .,„-nnIiical 

Spinoza, after all, is but stating m plojosop”'"' 
lautrna^o the extreme doctrine of Orocc , ‘ ^ 

Paul, if wo interpret hi« real lielicf by tlie one^m- ^ 
so often quoted, in which he compares ns to > 
the hands of the potter, who maketh o"® 
honour and another to dishonour , may uc _• „ 

iritii justice of haring held tlic Mme 
Calvinism lie pressed to its logical 
cither becomes an intolerable falsehood, or 
itself into the philosophy of Spinoza. Uis 
to call evil a positive thing, and to ’■'‘^„’j,:ncd 

predetermined it, — to tell us that j’*}® , it is 
what ho hates, and hates what he has ordaine . 
incredible that we should be without p0’^°^ . i „jtj 
him e.vcept through his free grace, and yet 
respousiblo for our failures when that grace m . 
witulield. And it is idle to call a philosopher 
legions who has but systematized the 11"“ 
many believe, and cleared it of its most ni 
features. _ ond 

At .all events, Sjiinoza flinches from 
disguises no conclusions cither from 1""’®®“ ,°^.;ng 53 
his readers. We believe that logic has no ""p. 
with such questions ; that the nn.swer to them n = 
the conscience and not in the intellect,; — tl inks 
practical merely, and not speculative. Spinor t * , 

otherwise ; and lie is at least true to the guide ^ j 
he has chosen. Blyenburg presses him with lusw 
of horrid crime, such as bring home to the hc.art 
natural horror of it. He speaks of Nero's-murne , 
Agrippina, and asks if God can he called the 
such an act as that. . jj 

' God reidies Spinoza, calmly, ' is the c.ause ot 
things which liave realitv. If you can show that cn > 


of 
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errors, crimes express any real tilings, I agree readily 
tliat God is the cause of them ; hut I conceive myself 
to have proved that what constitutes the essence of 
evil is not a real thing at all, and therefore that God 
cannot he the cause of it. Nero’s matricide was not 
a crime, in so far as it was a positive outward act. 
Orestes also killed his mother ; and we do not judge 
Orestes as we judge Nero, 'flie crime of the latter 
lay in his being without pity, without obedience, with- 
out natural auction — none of which things express 
any positive essence, but the absence of it ; and there- 
fore God was not the cause of these, although He was 
the cause of the act and the intention. 

'But once for all’, he adds, ‘this aspect of things 
will remain intolerable and unmtelligiblc as long as 
the common notions of free rviU remain unremoved ’. 

And of course, and we shall all confess it, if these 
notions are as false as he supposes them, and we have 
no power to be anything hut what we are, there 
neither is nor can bo such a thing as moral evil ; and 
wliat wo call crimes uill no more involve a violation 
of the will of God, they will no more impair his moral 
attributes if wo suppose him to have willed them, 
than the same actions, whether of lust, ferocity, or 
cruelty, in the inferior animals. Tliere will he hut, as 
Spinoza says, an infinite gradation in created things, 
the poorest life being more than none, the meanest 
active disposition something better than inertia, and 
the smallest exercise of reason better than mere 
ferocity, hloral evil need not disturb us if — if we can. 
be nothing but what we are, if we are hut as clay. 

Tlie moral aspect of tlie matter will bo more clear 
as we proceed. We pause, however, to notice one 
difficulty of a metaphysical kind, which is best dis- 
posed of in p.assing. iniatever obscurity may lie 
about the thing which we call 'fimo (philosophers not 
being able to agree what it is, or whether properly it 
is anything), the words past, present, future do un- 
doubtedly convey some definite idea with them : 
tilings n-ill be which are not yet, and have been which 
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are no longer. Non- if cvcrjthing wLiclv be e 

necessary matlieinatic.al consequence from • 
or definition of tlie One Being, we canuo . 
there can be any time but tiic present, f .7 
future have room for a ine.aning. God is, an 
fore all properties of Him ore, just as 
of a circle c-xists in it as soon as the circle 
mav if we like, for convenience, throw o"*" . 

into the future, and say, e.g., that ^ nf 

circle cut each other, the rectangle under the 1- . 
the one tnV/ equal that under the parts o* ' 

But we only mean in reality that these { i„e 

equal ; and’ the future relates only to our kiio t 
of the fact. Allowing, however, as much as P'^ 
that the condition of England a hundred years ^ 
lies already iu embryo in e.xisting ’ ,i.. 

parado.x to say that such condition ^ i -vict • 

the sense in which the properties of the circle ■ - > 
and vet Spinora insists on the illustration. , 

It'is singular that he should not have noticei 
difficulty ; not that cither it or the answer t 
fwhich no doubt would have been ready ‘ o 

likely to interest any person except mctaphysici 
a class of thinkers, happily, which is rapitny 
niinishiug. . <g 

At’'e proceed to more important m.atters— to ^P.'” 
detailed tlioory of nature chiefly as e.xhibited m 
and in man’s mind, a theory whicli for its bpk , j. 
genuity is the most remarkable which on ‘ 
subject has ever been jiroposed. AVhethcr vc c 
lielieve it or not, is another question ; yet undoulite< } 
it provides an answer for every difficulty ; it acccp - 
with equal welcome the extremes of materialism at ^ 
of spiritualism : and if it be the test of the sonnunes- 
of a philosophy that it will explain phenomena an 
reconcile difficulties, it is hard to account for the n' ^ 
that a system which bears such a test so admiral')' 
sliouhl nevertheless be so incredible as it is. - 
-CT have heard of the Uarmonie PrA*'/'”' ' 

tieibuitz ; it is borrowed without acknowledgmci 
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from Spinoza, and adapted to the Leihnitzian system. 
Man, says Leibnitz, is composed of mind and body ; 
but wbat is mind and wbat is body, and wliat is the 
nature of their union ? Substances so opposite in kind, 
it is impossible to suppose can affect one another ; 
mind cannot act on matter, or matter upon mind ; 
and tlie appearance of such mutual action of them on 
eacli other is an appearance only and a delusion. A 
delusion so general, however, rc<iuired to be accounted 
for ; and Leibnitz accounted for it by supposing that 
God in creating a world, composed of material and 
spiritual phenomena, ordained from the beginning 
that these several phenomena should proceed in paral- 
lel lines side by side in a constantly corresponding 
harmony. The sense of seeing results, it appears to 
us, from the formation of a picture upon the retina, 
llie motion of the arm or the leg appears to result 
from an act of will ; but in either case wo mistake 
coincidence for causation. Between substances so 
wholly alien there can be no intercommunion ; and we 
only suppose that the object seen produces the idea, 
and that the desire produces the movement, because 
the phenomena of matter and the phenomena of spirit 
are so contrived as to flow always in the same order 
and sequence. Tins hypothesis, as coming from 
Leibnitz, has been, if not accepted, at least listened to 
respectfully ; because while taking it out of its proper 
place, he contrived to graft it upon Christianity ; and 
succeeded, with a sort of speculative legerdemain, in 
making it appear to be in harmony with revealed reli- 
gion. Disguised as a philosophy of Predestination, 
and connected with the Christian doctrine of Retribu- 
tion, it steps fonvard with an air of unconscious inno- 
cence, as if interfering with notliing which Cliristians 
generally believe. And yet, leaving as it does no 
larger scope for liberty or responsibility than when in 
the hands of Spinoza , Leibnitz, in our opinion, has 
* Itifvtation Inidite tie Spinoza, Par Leibnitz. Pri- , 
o'rlie d'ane jitemoire, par Foucher de Careil. Paris. 1854. 
Since tliese vvords were written a book has appeared in 
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0!ily siircccdwl in nwk'iiiff it iiifinilcly more 
Siiiiio7^i could not regard the had mail an ohjcf 
Divine niipcr and a f.uhjcet of relributory ; 

lie ivas not a ('hri-.tiaii, and made no jircfension to 
considered such ; and it did not occur to him to rcca 


Paris by an able disciple of Leibnitz, ivhich, nlthoUffi 
docs not lend us to modify tlic opinion expressed in ' 
yet oblipes us to pive our reasons for speakinp as "e o . 
hr. dc Careil has discovered in the librarj" at ilaiio'e 
MS. in tile lianduTitiiig of Leibnitz, containing a 
of remnrk.s on tlie book of a certain John AVachfer. 
docs not appear who this Jolm AVnehter was, "or . 
wlint accident he came to have so distinguished a erm^ 
If wc m.ny judge by tlie extracts at present before us, > 
seems to have bceii an absurd and cxtravaOTot ' 
who had attempted to combine the theologj' of m 
Cabliala with the very little which he, was able tounuef" 
stand of the philosop’liy of Sliinoza ; and, ns fir ns IW > 
concerned, neither his’uTitings nor the reflections upon 
them are of interest to any limnnu being. The extovO" 
pauee of Spinoza ’.s followers, however, furnished Leibnitz 
with an opportunity of noticing the points on which ‘ic 
most disapproved of Spinoza iiirasidf ; and these fe^ 
notices M. dc Oireil has now for the first time piiblishen 
ns r/ie Ile/iilalloii of Spinoza, hu Leilniitz. They arc 
'^|‘‘^oodingly brief and scant}- ; and the writer of th^ein 
. . assuredly liave hesitated to describe an imperfect 
criticism by so ambitious a title. The modern editor, 
bowever, iiuist be allowed Uic privilege of n worshipper' 
ija wc wdl not quarrel with him for an exaggerated 
i of what his master had accomplished, il'e are 

tlic/fn. ° enthusiasm for what is at least a curious 

e ' er}', and we will not qualify Uie gratitude which he 
time "I'Jastry and good tnll. At the same 

We h’nTO tlicmselves confirm the opinion wind' 
stand that Leibnitz didnotiinder- 

tlie F tei.bnilz did not understand him, and 

If he Wer^ ne ^ Leibmtz do not understand him now. 
book before n? >>e is described in the 

bis philosonhv wife '^i® “elaphysics were ‘ miserable ’, if 
J s absurd, and he himself notliing more 
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the actions of a being wliich, both with Leibnitz and 
himselfj is (to use his own cxjircssion) an aiitomalon 
■■ipirituale, as deserving a fiery indignation and ever- 
lasting vengeance. 

'Dens’, according to Spinoza’s definition, 'est cns 

than a second-rate disciple of Descartes, we can assure 
M. de Careil that we should long ago have heard the 
last of him. 

There must be something else, something very different 
from this, to explain the position which he holds in Ger- 
many, or the fascination which his writings exerted over 
such minds ns those of Lessing or of Goethe ; the fact 
of so enduring an influence is more th.an a sufficient 
answer to mere depreciating criticism. This, however, 
is not a point which there is any use in pressing. Our 
present business is to justify the two assertions which we 
have made. First, that Leibnitz conceived his theor}' of 
the Harmonie Pri-itahlie from Spinoza, uithout acknow- 
ledgment ; and, secondly, that this theory is quite as 
inconsistent \vith religion as is tliat of Spinoza, and only 
differs from it in disguising its real character. 

First for the Harmonie Pri-(tnbUe. Spinoza's Ethics 
appeared in I6T7 ; and we know that they were read by 
Leibnitz. In 1090, Leibnitz .announced ns a discovery 
of his own. a theory of I'he Communication of Substances, 
which he illustrates in the following manner : 

‘Vous ne comprencz pas, dites-vous, comment je 
iwurrois prouve, ce que j’ai avancd touchant la communi- 
cation, on rharmonic de deux siibstances aussi differ- 
entes que I’ame et le corps ? II est \Tai que je crois en 
avoir trouvd le moycn ; et voici comment je pretends 
vous satisfaire. Figurez-vous deux horloges ou montres 
qui s’accordent parfaitement. Or ccla se peut faire de 
trois manieres. La 1“ consiste dans une influence 
rautuelle. La est d’y attacher un ouvricr habile qui 
les redresse, et les mette d’accord a tous moments. La 
3' est de fabriquer ces deux pendules avec tant d’art et 
de justesse, qu’on se puissc assurer de leur accord dans . 
la suite. Mettez mainteUanl Tame et le corps h la place 
de ces deux pendules ; leur accord peut arriver par Tune 
de CCS trois maniferes. La voyc d'influence est celle de 
la philosophie vulgaire ; mais comrae Ton ne sauroit con- 
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coiiPtan*! infiiiiti'i nttriliuti? quorum miumquodquc 
•.L’teniani ot iiifinit'im OHJCntiam exprimit’. tanner 
cncli of tlie-c attriluitce infinitn iequuntnr, and cvery- 
tliiiijr wliicli an infinite inleilitfcncc can conceive, and 
an infinite jKovor can produce, — cvcrj'thing ivliicli fol- 


oevoir des particulcs niatdriellcs qui pui^ent passer 
d’unc dc CCS substances dans 1‘nutre, il faiit atandonner 
cc sentiment. La voye de I’assistnnce continueI!e du 
Crdatciir est eelle du sj-stime des causes occasionneJies^; 
mais je tiens qiie e’est fnire intervenir Deiis ex innchin.i 
dans line cliosc nnturelle ct ordinaire, on selon la raison 
il nc doit coneourir, que de Ja manifere quli concourt 
a toutes Ics aiitres choscs nnhirclles. Ainsi il ne 
que mon iiyi>otliese ; e’est-A-dire quo la voye dc 
monic. Dicii a fait d6s le commeneement chncunc de 
CCS deu.x substances de telle nature, qu'en nc suivant 
que ce.s propres ioix qu’clie a reyues avec son ctre, clle 
s accorde pourtant avee Pautre tout comine s'il y n'®., 
line influence mutuelle, ou comme si Dicu y mettoit 
toujours !a main au-dela dc son coneours gendrnl. ApreS 
le n*ai pas besoin dc rien prouver h moins qu'on ne 
vomlle cxiger qne je prouve qne Dieu est assex habiic 
pour se senir de cette arUfice ’ &c.— Leibnitz, Opera, 
P. 133. Berlin, 1340. 

Leibnitz, ns we have said, attempts to reconcile hjs 
system with Christianity, and tlierefore, of course, tins 
theory of the relation of mind and body wears a very 
ditierent aspect under his treatment from what it wears 
uimer that of Spinoza. But Spinoza and Leibnitz Iwtli 
peculiar conception in which they 
Hinf r, ■ j' “11 otlier philosophers before or after tliem— 
o.aeIi body have no direct communication with 

cori-ecn *1*® phenomena of them merely 

it from T^' Careif says tliey botli borrowed 

held nr, ! but tliat is impossible. Descartes 

a^eement"^r opinion, it was the precise point of dis- 
therefore which Spinoza parted from him ; and 
tatre of r P°'a^ “P ‘late Spinoza had the advan- 

quainted Itnow uiat Leibnitz xvas ac- 
he was dirpenlV* must either suppose that 

xvhich he *■” Spinoza for an obligation 

ne ought to have acloiowjedged, or else, which is 
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lows as a possibility out of tbc Divine nature, — all 
things which have heen, and are, and will he, — find 
expression and actual existence, not under one attri- 
bute onlj', hut under each and every attribute. Dati- 
guage is so ill adapted to such a system, that even to 

extremely improbable, that having read Spinoza and 
forgotten him, he afterwards reoriginated for liimself 
one of the most singular and peculiar notions which was 
ever offered to the belief of mankind. 

So much for the first point, which, after all, is but of 
little moment. It is more important to ascertain whetiver, 
in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory can be any better 
reconciled with what is commonly meant by religion v 
whether, that is, the ideas of obedience and disobedience, 
merit and demerit, judgment and retribution, have any 
proper pl.ace under it. Spinoza makes no pretension to 
anjdhing of the kind, and openly declares that these 
ideas are ideas merely, and human mistakes. Leibnitz, 
in opposition to him, endeavours to re.establish them in 
the following manner. It is true he conceives that the 
.system of the universe has been arranged and predeter- 
mined from the moment at which it was launched into 
being ; from the moment at which God selected it, willr 
all its details, as the best which could exist ; but it is 
carried on by the action of individual creatures (monads 
as he calls them) which, though necessarily obeying tlie 
laws of their existence, yet obey them with a ‘ character 
of spontaneity ’, which nlthongh ‘ automata ’, are yet 
voluntary agents ; and therefore, by the consent of their ' 
hearts to their actions, entitle themselves to moral praise , 
or mo^ censure. The question is, whether by the mere 
assertion of the coexistence of these opposite qualities 
in tlie monad man, he has proved that such qualities can • 
coexist. In our opinion, it is like speaking of a circidar 
eclipse, or of a quadrilateral trian^e. There is a plain 
dilemma in these matters from which no philosophy can 
extricate itself. If men cannot incur guilt, tlieir actions 
might be other than they ate. If they cannot act other- 
wise than they do, they can inciu: guilt. So at least 
it appears to us ; yet, in the darkness of our knowledge,’ 
we would. not complain merely of a tlieorj-, and if oUr 
earthly life were all in all, and the grave remained, the 
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stnto it nccurafely ic nil Imt impoR=iblc. anil analop'c? 

<•.111 only roinotely cnjrpe.'t «’iiat saich cxjire.'-ions mean. 
But it is .n« if it ivcrp Mid that the Mine thmi"ht mis'it 
he expressed in an iiihniic variety of ]anyn.ipes; ami 

extreme horir.on of our hopes .and fc.irs, the 
Pr,'-‘/tif,!ie, micht he tolerated ns crcdililc, and admired 
I1.S ingenious .md beautiful. It is when foreibly nftaclied 
to a creed of the future, with which it lm .5 no natural 
eomieetion, tJint it assumes its repulsive features. The 
world may I>e in the main pood ; while the pood, from 
the unknown condition of its c.xistcnrc. may be impoS" 
.<il)Ie wifliout some intermixture of evil : and although 
Leibnitz was at times stnppcrcd even liimself Itv the 
misery and wickedness wbicli lie iritnesscd, and uus 
driven to comfort liim.self with tlie reflection tliat this 
earth mipht be but one world in the midst of the 
universe, and pcrlinps Uie single chequered exception in 
nn infinity of stainless plobes, yet we would not qn.ir^l 
witli a liypotliesis because it was imperfect ; it mipht 
pass as a possible conjecture on a dark subject, when 
nothing better tlian conjecture was attainable. 

^ lint as soon as we arc told tliat the c'll in these 
automata ’ of mankind, being, as it is, a necessary con- 
dition of tliis world which God lias c.iiled into being, 
infuiitelv detestable to God ; that tlie creatures 
wno suiTer under tiic accursed ncccssitv of committing 
tu' mfinitely guilty in God’s evesr for doing what 
T,,,??- , power to avoid, and maV therefore be justl.V 

Sie pamclox oiir hearts recoil against 

Inrt'r Leibnitz wilt maintain, flint unless he 

an in an eternity of penal retribution 

iiave fnrm a * Popular creed, such a doctrine would 
de p'™.|' natural .appendage of iiis system; and if 
Spinora^.s* to know why tlie influence of 

been peniiis he considers so insignificant, lias 

secured enduring, while Leitmitz has only • 

it is becan.i admiration of his talents, 

oven at tlie afraid to be consistent, 

to purchase till. 'vorld’s reprobation, and refused 

the singleness o?hjrhrar?“ 
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not in words only, but in action, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, in music, in any form of any kind wliicli can' be 
employed as a means of spiritual embodiment. Of all 
these infinite attributes two only, as we said, arc known 
to ns, — extension and thought. Material phenomena 
are phenomena of extension ; and to every modification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is formed 
man, composed of body and mind ; two parallel and 
correspondent modifications eternally ans^vcring one ■ ■ 
another. And not man only, but all other beings and , 
things are similarly formed and similarly animated ; 
the anima or mind of each varying according to the 
complicity of the organism of its material counterpart. • ■ 
Altliough body does not think, nor affect the mind's 
power of thinking ; and mind docs not control body, 
nor communicate to it cither motion or rest or any in- 
fluence from itself, yet body with all its properties is 
the object or ideate of mind; whatsoever body does ' 
mind perceives, and the greater the energizing power ■ 
of the first, the greater the perceiving power of the 
second. And this is not because they are adapted one 
to the other hy some inconceivable preordinating 
power, but because mind and body are xinn ei endem res , • 
the one absolute being affected in one and the same 
manner, but e.xpressed under several attributes ; the 
modes and affections of each attribute having that , 
being for their cause, as he exists under that attribute 
of which they are modes and no other ; idea being 
caused by idea, and body affected by body ; the image 
on tlie retina being produced by the object reflected 
upon it, the idea or image in our minds by the idea of ■ ' 
that object, &c., &c. ■ , . 

A solution so remote from all ordinary Avavs of ' ■ 
thinking on these matters js so difficult to grasp' that - 
one can hardly .speak of it as being probable, or as 
being improbable. Probability e.xtends only. to Avhat 
we can imagine as possible, and Spinoza’s theory seems - 
to lie beyond the range witliin which our judgmentv 
can exercise itself; in our own opinion, indeed, as we 
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have already .=nidj the entire subject 5« one »rith ivhich 
u'c have no bii=iness; and tbo explanation of it^ if if 
IS e\er to bo e.vplaine<l to ns, is reserved till tve arc 
in some other state of existence. M'e do not disbelieve 
Spinoza because ;vhat he suggests is in itself incredible. 
1 he chances may bo millions to one against his being 
right, yet the real truth, if we knew it, would be 
probably at least ns strange as his conception of it 
Hut ne arc firmly coiiriiiced that of these questions, 
and all like them, practical answers only lie within 
Oie reach of hnman facilities ; and that in all such 
researches into the absolute ’ we are on the road 
u’hich ends nowhere. 


Among the difficulties, however, most properly akin 
to this philosophy itself, there is one most obvious, viz. 
that if the attributes of God be infinite, and each par- 
ticular thing is e.\prcsse<l under them all, ihen mind 
and body express but an infinitesimal portion of the 
nature of each of ourselves ; and this human nature 
exists (i.c. there exists corresponding modes of sub- 
whole infinity of the divine nature under 
attributes differing each from each, and all from mind 
^ 1 * * body. Tliat this must be so, follows 

obnouslyfrom tlie definition of the Infinite Heiug, and 
tlie nature of the distinction between the two attri- 
butes winch are kiioivn to us; and if this be so, why 
mind perceive something of all these 
attributes Tlie objection is wefl expressed by 
a correspondent (Letter G7): 'It follows from what yon 

uTites to Spinoza, ‘that the modification 
mv W thatwliich constitutes 

tidn i-ni ““^ooffh it bo one and the same modifica- 
one wavS,v'+i‘ “'^Tressed in an infinity of wa.vs; 
third hr “ second way by extension, a 

infinity'- “pknown to me’ and so on to 

the oSer infinite in number, and 

them all •" n-1 '^°°°®®tion of modes being tlie same In 
modes of bni mind perceive the 

Spinoza's only ? ^ 

wer IS carious : unhappily a fragment 
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of Ills letter only is extant, so that It is too brief to ha , 

* In reply to your difficulty’, he says, ^although each - 
particular thing he truly in the Infinite mind, con- ■ 
ceived in Infinite modes, the Infinite idea answering ta 
all these cannot constitute one and the same mind of 
any single being, hut must constitute Infinite minds. 
No one of all these Infinite ideas has any connection ■ 
with another’. 


He means, we suppose, that God's mind only per- 
ceives, or can perceive, things under their Infinite 
expression, and that the idea of each several mode, 
under whatever attribute, constitutes a sep.aratc mind. 

IVe do not know that we can add anything to this 
explanation ; the difficulty lies in the audacious sweep 
of the speculation itself ; we will, however, attempt an 
iUustration, although we fear it will ho to illustrate 
obscurum per obscurius. Let A, H, C, D he four out of 
the Infinite number of the Divine attributes. A the 


attribute of mind; B the attribute of extension; C and 
D other attributes, the nature of which is not known ■ 
to us. Now A, as the attribute of mind, is that which ' ■. 
perceives all wliich takes place under B, C and D, but 
it is only as it exists in God that it forms the universal ' 
consciousness of all attributes at once. In its modifica- ■ ‘ 


tions it is combined separately with tho modifications ■ 
of each, constituting in combination with tho modespf 
each attribute a separate being. As forming the mind’ ; 
of B, A perceives what takes place in B, hut not what / 
takes place in C or D. Combined with B, it forms the' 
soul of the human body, and generally the soul of- all / 
modifications of extended substance; combined with C,' ' 
it forms the soul of some other analogous being ; coin- ' 
bined ivith D, again of another ; but the comhinatibiw . 
are only in pairs, in which A is constant. .A nnd:B - 
make one being, A and C another, A and D a third ; 
but B will not combine with Cy nor C with D.; cath 
attribute being, as it were, conscious only of itself. ' 
And tiierefore, although, to those ’ modifications .of 
mind and.cxtensibu which:we call ourselves thero are 
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forre‘.j)Oiidiiip modifications tinder C and D, and 
frenorally under each of tJic Infinite attributes of God, 
eacli of ourselves being in a sense Infinite, nevertbelefs 
tve ncitbor liave nor can have anj* knotvledge of our- 
selves in tliis Infinite aspect ; our actual consciousness 
being limited to the phenomena of sensible experience. 

English readers, hotvover, arc likely to care little for 
all tliis ; tlicy tvill look to the general tbeorv, and 
judge of it as its aspect affects them. And first, per- 
h.aps, they tvill be tempted to tbroiv aside as absurd the 
notion that their bodies go tlirongh the many opera- 
tions tvhich they experience them to do, undirected by 
their minds ; it is a thing they may say at once pre- 
posterous and incredible. And no doubt on the first 
blush it sounds absurd, and yet, on second thoughts, 
it is less so than it seems : and though tre could not 
persuade ourselves to believe it, absurd in the sense of 
having nothing to be .«<aid for it, it certainly is not. It 
IS far c,asicr, for instance, to im.agine the human bojly 
capable by its own virtue, and Iiy the laws of material 
orCTuir-ation, of building a house, than of /AhiA'fng,' 
and yet men are allowed to saj' that the body thinks, 
without being regarded as candid.ates for a Innatic 
asylum. AVe see the seed shoot up into stem and leaf 
and throw out flowers ; we observe it fulfilling pro- 
cesses of clieraistry more subtle than were ever exe- 
cuted in Liebig’s l.aboratorj', and producing structures 
more cunning tlian man c.an imitate. Tlie bird builds 
nor nest, the .spider sh.apcs out its delicate web and 
stretches it in the path of its prey ; directed not by 
l^ilculating thought, as we conceive ourselves to be, 
lu ij some ^motive influence, our iirnorance of the 
nature of which we disguise from ourselves, and call 
It instinct, but which we believe at least to bo some 
property residing in the organization : and we .are not 
human body, the most complc.x of 
structures, has slighter powers in it than 
the hodies of a .seed, a bird, or an insect. Let us listen 
to ijpmoza himself: — 

'niere can be no doubt’ lie says 'tliat this hypo- 
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thesis is true ; bnt unless I can prove it from expe- 
rience, men ivill not, 1 fear, bo induced even to reflect 
upon it calmly, so persuaded are they that it is by the 
mind only that their bodies are sot in motion. And 
yet what body can or cannot do no one has yet deter- 
mined ; body, i.c. by the law of its own nature, and 
without assistance from mind. No one has so probed 
the human frame as to have detected all its functions 
and e.xhansted the list of them ; there are powers 
exhibited by animals far exceeding human sagacity ; 
and, again, feats are performed by somnambulists on 
which in the waking state the same persons would 
never venture — itself a proof that body is able to ac- 
complish what mind can only admire. Jlen sat/ that 
mind moves body, but how it moves it they' cannot tell, 
or what degree of motion it can impart to it ; so that, 
in fact, they do not know what they say, and are only 
confessing their own ignorance in specious language. 
'Iliey will answer me, that whether or not they under- 
stand how it can be, yet that they are assured 
by plain experience that unless mind could perceive, 
body would be altogether inactive ; they know that it 
depends on the mind whether the tongue speaks or is 
silent. But do they not equally experience that if 
their bodies are paralyzed their minds cannot think? 
— that if their bodies are asleep their minds are with- 
out power? — that their minds are not at all time.s 
equally able to e.xert themselves even on the same 
subject, but depend on the state of their bodies ? And 
as for experience proving that the members of the 
body can be controlled by the mind, I fear experience 
proves very much the reverse. But it is absurd (they 
rejoin) to attempt to explain from the mere laws of body 
such things as pictures, or palaces, or works of art ; the 
body could not build a church unless mind directed it. 
I have shown, however, that we do not yet know what 
bodv can or cannot do, or what would naturally follow 
from the structure of it ; that we experience in the- 
feats of somnambulists something which antecedently 
to that experience would have seemed incredible. Tliis. 
r • , , 
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faliric of tlio Immaii body exceeds iiifinitcly any con- 
trivance of liuman skill, and an infinity of tiling)?, ns I 
have already jiroved, ought to follow from it’. 

W'e are not concerned to an>.wer this reasoning, 
although if the matter were one the deb.ating ofwhiph 
could be of any profit, it ivoiild undoubtedly have its 
ivoight, and ivould require to bo jiatiently considered. 
Life is too serious, bowever, to be wasted iritli im- 
punity over sj)Cculations in which certainty is impos- 
sible, and in which we arc trifling with what is in- 
scrutable. 

Objections of a far graver kind were anticipated by 
Spinoza himself, when ho went on to gather out of his 
philosoiihy ‘ that the mind of man being part of the 
Infinite intelligence, when we s.ay that such a mind 
perceives this thing or that, we are, in fact, saying 
tliat Ood perceives it. not tliat ho is Infinite, but as 
he is represented by the nature of tliis or tliat idea; 
and similarly, when we s.ay that a man docs this or 
that action, we say that God docs it not qu(t he is In- 
finite, but qun ho is expressed in that man's nature’. 

‘ Here ’ he says ‘ many readers ivil] no doubt hesitate, 
and many difficulties will occur to them in the ivay of 
such .a supposition ’. Undoubtedly tliere was reason 
enough to form such an anticipation. As long as the 
Being whom he so freely names remains surrounded 
with the association which in this couutrv wo bring 
with us out of our child years, not all the logic in the 
world would make us listen to language such as this. 

It is not so : wo know it, and it is enough. Il’o are 
well aware of the phalanx of difficulties which lie 
about our ordinary theistic conceptions. 'Jlicy are 
quite enough, if religion depended on speculative con- 
sistency, and not in obedience of life, to perplex and 
terrify us. ’iniatarowe? Aniat f.s anything ? If it 
be not divine, wliat is it then? If created— out of 
iniat is it cre.ated? And how created — and why? 
llicse questions, and others far more momentous 
winch we do not enter upon here, may be asked and 
cannot be ansivored ; but we cannot ‘any the more 
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consent to Spinoza on tlie ground tlmt lie alone con- 
sistently provides an ansiver ; because, as n-e liave said 
again and again, ive do not care to have them ansnvered 
at all. Conscience is the single tribunal to which we 
will be referred, and conscience declares imperatively 
that what he says is not true. But of all tliis it is 
painful to speak, and as far as possible we designedly 
avoid ik Pantheism is not Atheism, but the Infinite 
Positive and the Infinite Negative are not so remote 
from one another in their practical bearings ; only let 
us remember that we are far indeed from the truth if 
we think that God to Spinoza was nothing che but that 
world which we experience. It is but one of infinite 
expressions of Him, a conception which makes us giddy 
in the effort to realize it. 

IPe have arrived at last at the outwork of the 
whole matter in its bearings upon life and human 
duty. It was in the search after this last that 
Spinoza, as we said, travelled over so strange a 
country, and we now expect bis conclusions. To 
discover the true good of man, to direct his actions 
to such ends as will secure to him real and 
lasting felicity, and by a comparison of his powers 
with the objects offered to them, to ascertain how 
far they are capable of arriving at these objects, 
and by what means they can best be trained towards 
them — is the aim which Spinoza assigns to jihilosophy. 
'hlo^t people’ he adds 'deride or vilify tlieir nature ; 
it is a better thing to endeavour to undersfeind it ; 
and however extravagant it may be thought in me to 
do so, I propose to analj'ze the properties of that 
nature as if it were a mathematical figure’, blind 
being, as we have seen, nothing else than the idea 
corresponding to this or that affection of body, we 
arc not, therefore, to think of it as a faculty, but 
simply and merely as an act. Tliere is no general 
power called intellect, any more than there is any 
general abstract volition, but only Me ef ille intetlcctus 
ct hire ct ilia t'olitio; and again, by the word. Mind, is 
understood not merely, acts of will or intellect, hut all 
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forms also of conscionsncss of sensation or ’ ,j 
The huninn hotly heina: composed of many ^ * 
bodies, the mind is similarly composed of many 
and the luiity of body and of mind depends . 
relation which the component portions t., 

towards each other. This is ohvionsly the case i 
body ; and if we can traushite metaphysics into c 
moil c.\periciice, it is equally the case i'. 

There are pleasures of sense and pleasures o* ’ 

a thousand tastes, tendencies, and iiiclinatioiis to 
our mental composition ; and since one contraui s 
another, and each has a tendency to become doininan , 
it is only in the harmonious equipoise of tlieir seiera 

activities, in their due and just subordination, that aii) 

unity of action or consistency of feeling' is ’ 

After a masterly analysis of all these tendencies (tu 
most complete 6y far which has ever been made bj'aiij 
moral philosopher), Spinoza arrives at the principles 
under whicli such unity and consistency can be obtaineu 
as the condition upon which a being so composed can 
look for any sort of happiness. And these pruiciplcs- 
arrived at ns they arc by a route so different, are the 
s<anie, and are proposed liy Spinoza as being the same, 
as those of the Christian "iteiigion. 

It might seem impossible in a system which binds 
together in so ine.vorable a seq^uence the relations of 
cause and effect, to make a place for the action of 
human self-control ; but consideration will show that, 
however vast the difference between those ivho deny 
and those who affirm the liberty of the ivill (in the 
sense in iihich tlie e\pression is usuallj' understood), 
it is not .a difference which affects the conduct or .alters 
tlie practical bearings of it. It is quite possible that 
conduct may be determined by laws ; laws as absolute 
as those of matter ; and yet that the one as well a= 
the other m.ay be brought under control by a proper 
understanding of those laws. Now, e.vpericnco scenis 
planily to s.ay, that while all our actions arise out of 
desirc--th.at wh.atevcr we do, we do for the Sake of 
something which we wish to be or to obtain— we are 
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differently affected ton-ards xvhat is proposed to us as 
an object of desire, in proportion as we understand the 
nature of such object in itself and in its consequences. 
ITie better we know the better we act, and the fallacy 
of all common arguments against necessitarianism lies 
in the assumption that it leaves no room for self-direc- 
tion ; whereas it merely insists in e.vact conformity with 
cxperionce on the conditions under which self-deter- 
mination is possible. Conduct, according to the nece.ssi- 
tarian, depends on knowledge. Let a man certainly 
know that tliere is poison in the cup of wine before liim, 
and he will not drink it. By the law of cause and effect, 
his desire for the wine is overcome by the fear of the 
pain or the death whicli will follow ; and so with every- 
thing which comes before him. Let the consequences 
of any action be clear, definite, and inevitable, and 
though Spinoza would not say that tlie knowledge of 
them ivill be absolutely sufficient to determine the 
conduct (because the clearest knowledge may bo over- 
borne by violent passion), yet it is the best which wo 
have to trust to, and \rill do mucli if it cannot do all. 
On tins hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the various 
tendencies of human nature, called commonly the 
l)as8ions and affections, he returns upon tlie nature of 
our ordinary knowledge to derive out of it the means 
for their control ; all these tendencies of themselves 
seek their owm olqccts — seek them blindly and im- 
moderately ; and the mistakes, and all the unliappi- 
nesses of life, arise from the want of due understanding 
of these objects, and a just subordination of the desire 
for them. His analysis is remarkably clear ; but it is 
too long for us to enter upon it ; the important thing 
being the character of tlie control which is to be exerted. 
And to arrive at this, he employs a distinction of great 
practical utility, and which is peculiarly his OAvn. 
Following his tripartite division of knowledge, he finds 
all kinds of it arrange themselves under one of two 
classes, and to be either adequate or inadequate. By 
adequate knowledge he means not necessarily what is 
exhaustix’e and complete, but what, as far as it goes, , is 

• n ' . 
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distinct and confused : by 


stinct anu coniuM.-u . u.v i ^ cmicatioiis, 

crely as fact eitlier derived from 0“^ o™ 

or from the authority of others ; but pjfccts, or 

of wliicJ. witl. other facts, of the ^vc 

meaning of wliich wo know nothing. .„jiutcd 

an adequate idea of a circle, thougli " e ^ > ^p,jceive 

witli all the properties whicli belong to i^ > . pf „ 

it distinctly as a tieure generated by ^ on 

line, one end of wfiich is stationary. P ^,3 

the other hand, however made knomi to jp„jj 

of the senses, and phenomena of e.vpeneuce, . - - 

ns thev remain phenomena merely, and unsewi 
highe^ relation— we can never know except ‘ 
adeqnatoly. IPe cannot tell wliat outward tlni 
bv coming in confcaet with certain features ot 
tt'e have a very imperfect ncqnaintauco even ''ptii 
own bodies, and the sensations wiiich we expet*ene 
various kinds rntlier indicate to us the nature ot t - 
bodies themselves than of the olijects wliich affect t"® • 
Now, it is obvious that the greater part of mankinn . 
only upon knowledge of this latter kind. Ihe 
nieiits, even the active pursuits of most of us, tcP'* 
wholly within tlie range of uncertainty, and there 
necessarily are full of hazard and prccariousness: 
or notliiiig issues as we e.vpect ; we look 
aiid we find pain ; ne shun one pain and nnu 
greater; and thus arises the iiieffectu.'U character wliic 
we so coiiiplniii of in life — tlie disappointments, failures, 
mortifications ivhich form the material of so much ® ej'‘., 
meditation on the vanity of the world. j\Iuch of at 
this is inevitable from the constitution of our nature. 
The mind is too infirm to be entirely occupied witli 
iiigber knowledge. Tlie conditions of life oblige us to 
act in many c.ascs which cannot bo understood hy us 
e.vcept with the utmost inadequacy; and the resi^iatiou 
to the higher will ivliich lias determined all things 'U 
tlie wisest way, is imperfect in the licst of ns. ^ et 
much is possible, if not all ; and, although through a 
large tract of life 'tliere comes one event to .all, to the 
wise and to tlio unwi.=o', 'yet wisdom e.\-celletli folly 
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as far as light cxcelletli darkness 'ilio phenomena 
of experience hy inductive experiment, and just and 
careful consideration, arrange themselves under laws 
uniform in tlioir operation, and furnishing a guide 
to the judgment ; and over all things, although the 
interval must remain unexplored for ever, because what 
ue would search into is Infinite, may be seen tlie 
heginuing of all things, the absolute eternal God. 

^ Mens humana ’, Spinoza continues, ‘ quaidam agit, 
qusedam vero patitur In so far as it is influenced by 
inadequate ideas, 'eatenus patitur’ — it is passive and 
in bondage, it is the sport of fortune and caprice ; in 
so far as its ideas are adequate, ' eatenus agit ’ — it is 
active, it is itself. IIHiile we are governed by outward 
temptations, by the casual pleasures, the fortunes or 
the misfortunes of life, we are but instruments, yield- 
ing ourselves to be acted upon as the animal is acted 
on by its appetites, or the inanimate matter by the laws 
which bind it — we are slaves — instruments, it may be, 
of some higher purpose in the order of nature, but in 
ourselves notliing ; instruments which are employed 
for a special work, and which arc consumed in eS'ecting 
it. So far, on the contrary, as we know clearly what 
we do, as we understand Avhat we are, and direct our 
conduct not by the passing emotion of the moment, 
but by a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of what 
is really good, so far .as we are said to act — we arc 
our-selves the spring of our own activity — we desire 
the genuine well-being of our entire nature, and that 
we can always find, and it never disappoints us when 
found. 

All things desire life. Seek for energy, and fuller and 
ampler being. The component parts of man, his various 
appetites and passions, arc seeking for this while pur- 
suing each its own immoderate indulgence ; and it is 
the primary law of every single being that it so follows 
what will give it increased vitality. AVliatever will 
contribute to such increase is the proper good of each ; 
and the good of man as a united being is me.asured 
and determined by the effect of it upon his collective 
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from their several 
■ the 
person 


weakness oi tue wiioie ; anu in.m ' the 

-rathers life, beins, and self-mastery only from 
.alisolutc srood— the source of all real go®!?" ? the 


oort— tno source oi an lea* , . ti.p 

and cnerpy-tliat is. God. llie love of 
c.vtinction of all other love.s and all other desir = , 
know God, .as far as man can know Him, 1= power, t 
irovcrnmcnt, and peace. Anil this is 
Ls blessedness. Thus, by a formal process of 
stration, wo are iirought round to tlie old concl 
of theolog)’ ; and Spinoza protests that it is “O 
doctrine which he is teacbinir, but that it is one 
in various dialects h.as been believed from the begin c 


of the world. It is a necessary consequence 


of the 


simple propositions that happiness ‘loponds on tue 
sistency and coherency of character, and “‘^t - 
coherency can only be given by the knowledse ot 
One Being, to kiiow whom is to know all . 
adequately, and to love whom is to have ®°“'1“?,3, 

every other inclination. Tlie more entirely our mj - 

rest on Him, the more distinctly we regard .all ‘““1^ 
in their relation to Him, the more we cease tobeun 
the dominion of external things ; we surrender o - 
selves consciously to do His will, and as living me 
and .not as passive things we become the instrumen 
His power, tnien the true nature and true caiise- 
of our affections become clear to us, they have no more 
power to influence us. Hie more we understand, the 
less can feeling sway us ; we know that all things are 
ivhat they are, because thev are so constituted that 
they could not be otherHase, and we cease to be aiigrv 
with our brother, we cease to hate him ; we shall not 
fret at disappointments, nor complain of fortune, 
because no such thing as fortune e.xists ; and if we are 
dis,appoiuted it is better than if we had succeeded, not 
perhaps for ourselves, yet for the universe. 'Vy'c cannot 
fe.ar, when nothing can bcliill us c.xcept what God will?, 
and we shall not violently hope when the future what- 
ever it be, will be the best which is possilde. Seeni"" all 
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things in their place in the everlasting order. Past and 
Future -n-ill not affect ns. The temptation of present 
pleasure will not overcome the certainty of future pain, 
for the pain will he as sure as the pleasure, and xve 
shall see all things under a rule of adamant. Tlie 
foolish and the ignorant are led astray by the idea 
of contingency, and e.vpect to escape the just issues of 
their actions ; the wise man will know that each action 
brings with it its inevitable consequences, which even 
God cannot change u’ithout ceasing to be Himself. 

In such a manner, through all the conditions of life, 
Spinoza pursues the advantages whicli will accrue to 
man from the knowledge of God, God and man being 
what his philosophy has described them. It cannot be 
denied that it is most beautiful ; although much of its 
beauty is perhaps due to associations which have arisen 
ont_ of Christianity, and which in the system of Pan- 
theism have no proper abiding place. Retaining, 
indeed, all that is beautiful in Christianity, he even 
seems to have relieved himself of the more fearful 
features of the general creed. Ho acknowledges no 
hell, no devil, no positive and active agency at enmity 
witli God ; but sees in all things infinite gradations 
of beings, all in tlieir way obedient, and .all fulfilling 
the part allotted to them. Doubtless a pleas.ant ex- 
change and a grateful deliverance, if only we could 
persuade ourselves that a hundred pages of judiciously 
arranged demonstrations could really and indeed have 
worked it for us. If we could indeed believe th.at we 
could have the year without its winter, da}’ without 
night, sunlight without sliadow. Evil is unhappily 
too re.al a thing to he disposed of. 

But if we cannot believe Spinoza’s system taken in 
its entire completencs.'=, yet wo m.ay not blind ourselves 
to the beauty of his practical rule of life, or the dis- 
interestedues.s and c.alni nobility which pervades it. 
He will not hear of a virtue which desires to lie 
rewarded. Virtue is the power of God in the human 
soul, and th.at is the exhaustive end of all human 
desire. ‘ Beatitude non osl virtutls pretiuro, sed ipsa 
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virtu;:. Niliil aliiid cst quam ipsa anirai aequiwccntiaj 
qua* o.v Dei intuitivil cop-iiitiono oritur’. And tlio pnu: 
spirit of frenerosity exhibits it-sclf in nil In'.? conclusion?. 
'I'lic ordinary olijects of dc.siro, lie .say.s, are of sucn 
a kind that for one man to obtain them is for another 
to lose them ; and this alone would suflicc to prove 
that they are not what any man should labour after. 
But the fullness of God suffices for us all, and hc wno 
possesses this frood desires only to communicate it to 
every one, and to make all mankind as happy as luni- 
self. And a^ain : — ‘The wise man anil not spa^*^ 
in society of his nciirhbour’s faults, and sparingly 
of the infirmity of human nature ; but he will speak 
largely of human virtue and human poa-er, and of the 
means bv- ivhich that nature can best be jierfecteu, 

- - ... ..-.i„.,tb 


who loves God will not desire that God should love 
him in return ivith any ]i.artial or particular alfcctioib 
for that is to desire "that God for his sake should 
change His everlasting nature and become lower than 
himself’. 

One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith 
would seem in such a system to bo neces.saril}’ wanting, 
iniere individual action is resolved into the modified 
activity of tiie Universal Being, all absorbing and all 
ev'olviug, the individuality of the personal man would 
at best appear but an evanescent and unreal shadow. 
Such individuality, Iiowcv'er, as we now possess, iv'hat- 
evor it be, migiit continue to e.xist in a future state 
as it e.vists in tlie present, and those to whom 
It belongs might be an.xious naturally for its persist- 
once. And yet it would seem that if the soul be 
no hnig except the idea of a body actually e.xisting, 
cnV.i" I decomposed into its elements, the 
niicir ‘’9’'’''’®P.e''d'ng to it must accompany it into an 
Tno '‘r® this, indeed; Sjnnoza in 

any tie denies to the mind 

any pouer of retaiinng consciousness of u-l,at h.as 
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befallen it in life, ‘ nisi durante corporc But Spino- 
zism is a pliilosophy full of surprises ; and our calcula- 
tions of wliat must belong to it are perpetually baffled. 
Tlie imagination, tbe memory, the senses, ?vliatever 
belongs to inadequate perception, perish necessarily 
and eternally ; and tbe man who has been the slave 
of ids inclinations, who has no knowledge of God, and 
no active possession of himself, having in life possessed 
no personality, loses in death the appearance of it with 
the dissolution of the body. 

Nevertheless, there is in God an idea expressing 
the essence of the mind, united to the mind as the 
mind is united to the body, and thus there is in tlie 
soul something of an everlasting nature which cannot 
utterly perish. And here Spinoza, as he often does in 
many of ins most solemn conclusions, deserts for a 
moment the thread of his demonstrations, and appeals 
to the consciousness. In spite of our non-recollection 
of what passed before our birth, in spite of all fflfficul- 
ties from the dissolution of the body, ' Nihilominus ’ 
he says ‘sentimus e.vperimurque nos setemos esse. 
Nam mens non minus res illas sentit quas intelligendo 
concipit,_ quam quas in memoriS babet AIcntis enim 
oculi quibus res videt observatque sunt ipsre demon- 
strationes ’. 

This perception, immediately revealed to tlie mind, 
falls into e.nsy harmony with the rest of the system. 
As the mind is not a faculty, but an act or acts, — not 
a power of perception, but the perception itself, — in 
its high union with tlie liighest object (to use the 
metaphysical language which Coleridge lias made 
popular and perhaps partially intelligible), the object 
and the subject become one; a difficult expression, but 
tbe meaning of which (as it bears on our present sub- 
ject) may be something of this kind : — If knowledge 
bo followed as it ought to be followed, and all objects 
of knowledge be regarded in tbcir relations to the 
One Absolute Being, the knowledge of particular out-, 
ward things) .of nature, or life, or history, becomes in 
fact knoudedgq of , God; and the more complete, or 
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ndcqiintc sucli kiiOTvledRc*, tlic more the mind is raised 
nho^e n liat is pcrislinblc in ‘lie jihcnoinena to tJie idea 
or ln»r nliicii lies lieyond them. It ]e.irns to divcll 
e.vcliiiiivcly upon the eternal, not tipon tlic temporarj'; 
and lieiiifr thu« occupied with the everla=ling' laws, and 
its activity sulici-tinir in iu perfect union with tlieni^it 
contracts in it.sclf the character of the objects which 
possess it ’nitis wc are enianciiialed from tlie con- 
ditions of duration ; we are liable even to death only 
(jiinlmuf jmtimKr, as we arc p.rs=ive thing's and not 
active intelligences ; and the more we jiossess such 
knowledge and are jiosses'Cd bv it. the more entirely 
tlio passive is superseded by the active — so that at last 
tlio human soul mav ‘become of such a nature that 


the portion of it which will perisl) with the body in 
comparison with that of it wliicli shall endure, slnall 
be insignificant and niiUiu* iiiomcitti’. (£tfi., v. 118 .) 

Such are the principal features of a philosophy, the 
jn/lucnco of which ujion Europe, direct aud imlirccj, 
it is not easy to over-estimate. Tlio accoimt of it is 
far from being an account of the whole of Spinoza’s 
labours j his TruHatujt Tbeohigivo-PoUtictts ivas the fore- 
runner of German historic.al criticism ; the whole of 
which has been but the application of principles laid 
domi in that remarkable work. But this ivas not a 
subject on which, upon the present occasion, it iras 
desirable to enter, and we have designedlv confined 
ourselves to the system which is most associated uith 
the n.ame of its author. It is this which h.as been 
really powerful, which has stolen over the minds even 
of thinkers who imagine themselves most opposed to 
iL It has appeared in the absolute Pantheism of 
chelling and Hegel, in the Pantheistic Christianity 
rc 1 ®‘^hleiermacher. Passing into practical 

nte It lias fonned the strong shrewd judgment of 
Ooethe, Wlnle a^CTin it lias been able to unite irith 
the theories of the most ex-treme materialism. 

been iinmNo'l’l ‘^.P® (“"d here its influence has 
unmi.vedly goodj, at the bottom of that more 
everent contemplation of nature which has caused 
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the success of our modern landscape painting, which 
inspired Wordsivorth’s poetry, and which, if ever phy- 
sical science is to become an instrument of intel- 
lectual education, must first be infused into the lessons 
of nature ; the sense of that ‘ something ’ interfused 
in the material worl^l 

‘ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; — 

A motion and a spirit, which impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls tlirough all things 

If wo shrink from regarding the extended universe, 
with Spinoza, as an actual manifestation of Almighty 
God, we are unable to rest in the mere denial that it is 
this. IVe go on to ask what it »>, and we are obliged 
to conclude thus much at least of it, that every smallest 
being was once a thought in his mind ; and in the study 
of what he has made we are really and truly studying 
a revelation of himself. 

It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather 
On the moral side, that the point of main offence is 
lying ; in that excuse for evil and for evil men which 
the necessitarian theory u-ill furnish, disguise it in what 
fair-sounding words we will. So plain this is, that 
common-sense people, and especially English people, 
cannot bring themselves even to consider the question 
without impatience, and turn disd.ainfully and angrily 
from a theory which confuses their plain instincts of 
right and wrong. Although, however, error on this 
side is infinitely less mischievous than on the other, 
no vehement error can exist in this world with im- 
punity ; and it does appear that in our common \-iew 
of these matters we Imve closed onr eyes to certain 
grave facts of experience, and have given the fatalist a 
vantage ground of real trntli which we ought to have 
considered and allowed. At the risk of tediousness we 
shall enter briefly into this unpromi.sing ground. ' Life 
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and the nceesjities of life arc our best pliilo=opbcr» if 
ire n-iil oiilv listen lioncstlr to 'diat they to ’ > 
and dislike the lesson as nc may, it is cowardice wuicu 

refuses to boar it. , ^ „ 

I’iio popular belief is, that right and irrongbc beiorc 
everv man, and tliat he is free to choose ■beta eeiitli j 
and the responsibility of clioice rests \rith Inmselt. 
fatalist’s belief is that every man’s actions arc de 
mined by causes e.vtenial and intcnial over wine 
has no power, Icaring no room for any o'oral c i 
whatever. 'I’ho first is contradicted by plain wora > 
second by the instinct of conscience. i 

allow.s tliat for jiractieal purposes we are oolig 
regard the future as contingent, and onrseh es a. 
to influence it; and it is incredible that both our 
ward convictions and our outward conduct s i . 
built together upon a falsehood. But if, as 
says, whatever be the speculative account of , ‘ 

ter, wc are practically forced to regard oiirsel - 
free, this is hut half tlic truth, for it may be equiuiy 
s.aid that practically we are forced to regard each 
as not free : and to make allowance, every •I’®®®'* ’ 
influences for ivhich we cannot hold each otlier pe 
ally responsible. If not, — if every person of so 
mind (in the common acceptation of the term) 
equally able at all times to .act right if n 

why all the c.are which we take of children O ''’by ' * 
pains to keep them from bad societj'.'*, why do ® 
an.viously watch their disposition, to determine the 
education which will best answer to it.'’ tl1iy in cases 
of guilt do we vary our moral censure according to tiie 
opportunities of tlie offender? tlliy do we find o.v- 
cuses for youth, for inexperience, for riolent natural 
jKission, for bad education, bad e.xample? E.xcopt that 
we feel that all those things <io affect the culpability 
of the guilty person, .and that it is folly and inhum<anity 
to disregard them. But wliat no act upon in private 
life we cannot acknowledge in our general ethical 
theorio.s, .and while our conduct in detail is human and 
just, ivo have been contented to gather our speculative 
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pkll.„pl.y .« .tike 

of political nccessitj . In "We have 

r s.‘s - .k. s;"£;r' 

KiSjl'^nw&tVSnuS '“'•aTS.t 's 

to definite acts, the conditions of poht.c. M 

admitting of any other method of “paling ^ ,s;ty 
But it is ahsur'd to argue from ^“^h /ude ncce^s ,y 

that each act therefore, '’y''’''°"? u mie thing, the 
of specific culpability. *^}® . manv cases in 

moral guilt is anotlior, and ther . ^ sinner's 

ivhich, as Butler again allows, ‘f.'Tf S.ie to himself 
history to the bottom, the gmlt attiihut. 
appears to vanish altogether. ^ 

‘h* i. . fkin 

PS .K pps: »“ 

him into the 'vorld-which we dn ^ 

which almost as much 'determine t 

the properties of cclf-willed, or violent, or 

shall grow from it. ^ nffectionatc ; there 

obstinate, or weak, or ge . . ’ papositions as in the 

is as large difference m 'Vy no original act 

Ltmes of tlieir ^ces: ami that n 
of their oum. Duties ^.cU ; 

finds difficidt or impossiWc- , ^ one learns 

with art. l^ cchil iron ore m 

wilii ease, the other m . gpems so easy, 

master „^l‘,fto irW and the thing would 

it seems as if he had oi } „ desire and the 

be done ; but it is sm Bet^e^ 

^nd aftS' long laW,^ imperfert^^ accomplishes what- 
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is required of it. And the same, tn a a-rtnin r-rleiit, 
unless 1V0 u-ill deny the jdaiiicst facts of exjierience, 
iiolds true in moral .actions. Xo ivondcr, tliereforCj 
th.at evaded or thrust .a,side as those things are in tlie 
popular hclicfs, .a.s soon .a.s they arc recognized in tnar 
full reality they should he nii-taken for the u'hoio 
truth, and that the free-ivill theory he throivn aside 
.as a chimera. n , i 

It may he said, and it often is said, that all sacu 
reasonings are merely sophistical — that hoivevcr ive 
entangle ourselves in logic, we are conscious th.at we 
.are free ; ave knoav — wc are as sure as ire are of oiir 
existence — that wc have power to act this wav or that 
iv.ay, exactly as ive choo.'C. But this is less plain than 
it seems : and if wc grant it, it proves less tlian it 
.appear' to prove, it m.ay be true th.at wo can act as 
we choose, out can wc choose? Is not our choice deter- 
mined for us.* H’e cannot determine from tlio foci, 
liccauso wo always hare chosen ns soon as we act, ami 
ive cannot replace the conditions in such a way as 
discover whether we could have chosen nn}'thing else. 
The stronger motive may have determined our volition 
iiathout our perceiving it ; and if wc desire to jirove 
our independence of motive, hy showing that wc call 
choose somothinc' different from that ivliich we should 
natur.ally have cliosen, we still cannot osc<ape from the 
.circle, this very desire becoming, as Mr Ilnme observes, 
itself .a niotirc. Again, consciousness of the possession 
of any power ni.ay easily ho delusive ; we can properly 
judge what our powers arc only hi' what they have 
actually accomplished ; we know what wo hnre done, 
and we m.ay infer from having done it that our power 
was equal to what it achieved ; but it is o.asy for us to 
overrate ourselves if we try to measure our abilities 
in tliemselves. A man who can leap five yards may 
think that lie can leap si.v ; yet he may try and fail. 

A man who c.an iixite prose m.ay only' learn th.at he 
cannot ivrito poetry from the badness of the verses 
udiicli ho produces. To the appeal to consciousness 
of power tliere is alw.ays an answer : — that we m.ay 
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telievo ourselves to ppsess it, but that experience 

proves that we may bo deceu ert. fcdinffs wbicli 

There are ^'o-ever mrofter set. of fceU 

cannot be set aside in tbu > , „g or other, we 

in some sense or other, in ~o „ three is a 

are the authors of our.owm them, 

point at which ue begin t :J,vard phenomena, 

it is one of the clearest i ’“"f™dVviig moral 
that where two or a consciousness 

issues are before us, wbetber ^ ^ 

o( power to choose ’^etiveen them or^ not^^^^^ . 

consciousness that we 0 K< 7 W to - Aristotle ex- 
a sense of duty— S” 5«i J", jc’ t\Tiatever this 

presses it, which we cannot must involve 

involves (and some measure of f OTthin us, and 

or it is nonsense) tbe feehiig exists inti 
refuses to yield before all ttiejiotterie. t 

not that of the tivo courses ne hiiOT^t^^^ immediately 

long run the host, and the illation irrespective 

tempting. is followed 

of consequence, tlie oPation, of censure, of 

agaui by a sense “f ^Zii that such feelings, 

blame. In vain mU ^Lry of powerless- 

incompatible as they ave ' * . . „ out of a false plnl?' 
ness, are mere mistokcs sensation most vivid 

sophy; They are and .although 

in minds of most "gnj , , iiabitu'al profligacy) or 
thev may be e.xtinguished by paralysis of 

polibTy, perhaps, ‘to^troyed byjogic^^t ^ .1 ^ 

the conscience is no than blindness is a 

newer of perceiving 'er. The perceptions 

^ vrinP tbat is iiut a real 1 conclusions of 

Tf wortlf a^rd worthlessness o".® ,f^,,rttiose of sce- 

feasoning, but ii"n'“'\'“^i®bougli, like the other senses 

inn- and hearing; and altbo g , accounts they 

ilS^x may he mistaken feelings 
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,net. to that 

tonimittcU the -inio f.iiiL- , an opportunities. 

ndioiis must Ire 

J!.it a fiinilar ‘'"H"" \n,cro tliat l>oint i=, 

frhoro « fKii'it of rrctHloni. rospi)n=ibiIily bcpn'j 

otiu-r in'Jnencc* tcrimn.ntc a I ^ *olu- 

rt-ill f« nf inlrKMte .ami otun i {„ 

t ion. Hut if t hero he Micli ,,‘eo„ hitl.cr- 

iiotVsiiUrianisin, -ami n'-a" •' '. .. j, order of naturOj 

to iitpjwi-od to f'e"""'' ,]p,rroe hut difforinff "> 
with n i>oi<or not rpotures. •''loral lifc,l‘^■“ 

kind from tliO'O of other cr& .■ the body "all 
nil life, t- o CO irith the actiou= 

not rove.il the coerct ‘ " .J] j;fe, irhicli alone 

of the moral man. The fl”'"';”; , before the 

oi»cc them mc.aninfT and lieni , to 

fc^rieal dissectiiijr knife, .and lc. 1 ^e- it but a 1 
nork ujion. 
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Ube. /libiniatuve IRefei'cnce 3LlI)rai’g. 

FOR THE POCKET, THE DESK, OR THE 
ARMCHAIR. 

Crcnvn 32>«o (2 X 2i in.), imitation morocco, 
each IJ. net. 

Each volume has been, or is being, frepared -with the greatest 
editorial care, the principal claim gut /orward by the series consisting 
o/comgrehensiveness ami accuracy 0/ information, exactitude offrint- 
ing, and daintiness of ag/earance. The tyge used is throughout small, 
but exceedingly clears and the gager is Ogaque Velluin-gager, or, 
svhere the volumes exceed 500 gg. Drury India gager. 


Abbreviationa, Dictionary 
of. 

Christian Hamco, Male and 
Female. 

Debater’s and Chairman’e 
Handbook. 

Dictionary Appendix. 

Dictionary of the English 
Iionguage. 

Dictionary: English-French 

Dictionary; Frenoh-English 

Discount, Commission, and 
Brokerage Tables. 

Five Thousand 'Words fre- 
quently mis-spelt. 

Gaseteer, The Miniature. 

Historical Allusiona and 
Facts. 

Mottoes and Badges, Brit- 
ish and Foreign. 

My Market Tables. A 
Guide for Ladies shop- 
ping. 


Phrases and Proverbial 
Sayings. 

Proverbs, British and For- 
eign. 

Pseudonyms and Nick- 
names. 

Quotations, Classical 

Who said that 1 A 
Dictionary of Famous 
S.ayings, traced to their 
Sources. 

■Who mrote that 7 A 
Dictionary of Famous 
Quotations, with their 
Sources. 

Iteadcr’s Companion and 
Guide. 

■Who did that? A Diction- 
ary of Famous Deeds, Dis- 
coveries, Inventions, etc. , 

■Who was He 7 A Diction- 
- ary of Biograpliy. 



SLfDrnrp of Tolstodcni siftcratiirc. 

Lar^c Sri>, liiri^re/v iutirct'n, gilt, ■o’ith rtJ t'l^rxto luids, 

ti:h St. 

TAf p/tAh nr> series it if n! /tn alrrpjf 

/ri:r, ce^Tef'rni ttr-J st-fit-frinteJ edftiens ef ike 2 ar^ -it\*rks ef^ 
ixtakUsAeii v^-iicA a*-e at /reset! avatt',s?U rtUy in xrrrm. 

xs^tttrtesa: /rictt ikaiitre frfh:kitire if tnest /rir-tie htyen. Tkei>!is 
atrAeiar re/rpiii^erti tf( TfCtf k . vtikkti ’, ttitkaU thrir engine! nelee 
(f/'rtrtr); and srhert desirahU— ‘fresh nsUs and Intreduciicns art 
Aein^ addid^ ie^ihersi'ith corious i.SDEXrs. 

T»K FIK'Jr VOLUUn IS ‘ 

BUCK'LltS History of Clviliration. Etiifcd with al! the 
autlior^s hTotcs and additionai hTotcs and an Introduc- 
tion liy JoitN M. Rohertson, author of B-.ttUe af-i 
Hit Critict, etc., and a copious Indo:. 96S pp. 

** Messrs. Itcultcdc^ are to bo tbe worth of the worla — 
consratulaictl cn brinjjin^ omI Sfe^iator. 

nudLl-\ * n«Morj'ofCni/uaticn* ^ h^nd^onc vofutne, fh^tw 

at a cheap pnee in one wlutrje. au*mlfaWy clear and distinct. It 

. . . Numcrpiix rotes arc added y^,j| ^ to many readersto 

bythe editor «ith the object of ©btam lh>< famous book tn so 

correcting the matter and bnagins araibble a form.”--^ 9 c^Vx/«a«. 

it up to ^ dons its otA 

"The work is here reproduced and set its mark upon the *nir<i 

in its entiretj*. %^'Uh a!l its notes of man once am! for all. Mr. 

and many fresfi annotations. The Robertson's introduction is 

new and valuable footnotes added lent in tone and 

by Mr. RoberL'von will enhance Acadeinyr, 

J^ANKE'^S Histoiy of tho Reformation in Germanj, 
tranMatecl the auibor's notes by Sarar Austin, 
cclitetl >s*iih additional notes and an introduction by 
R. A. Johnson, M,A.,and a copious Index. 

PEPys*S Diary, with the notes by Lord BkaybrOOKE; 
a verbatim reprint of the edition of 1S4S-9, with a 
copious Index. 


BACON^S Complete Philosophical Works, nith the 
Essays, New Atlantis, etc., containing all the orig^inal 
notes of J. Spedding, R. Ellis, and B. D. 
ll^TH, the v.'hole edited, x\-ith additional notes and 
an introduction by John Af, Robertson*. 

“*■ “‘® Hreneh Revolution, SoS 
pages, w iih 32 fine portmils and plates. 

KopuhHce; edited 
g Utgrtg. 



